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Otturie  Character*. — Beak  large,  stronger  «ni  curved  oflly  at 

the  end;  nostrils  opening  <'rosswise;  ryes  even  with  till'  liend; 
bead  and  neck  without  feathers,  or  only  partially  covered;  a 
collar  of  down  at  base  of  neck,     Vertcbne  fifteen. 


SOCIABLE    VULTURE. 

r«lli^r  auricihru. 


Vultur  auricithiru. 


Vautour  .^ypiuf. 


DiCDiN.    CnviEH.    Temmi«cb. 

SCHINZ.       SCHLEGEL.      DEOLAND. 
SUITH. 

Satiokt. 

Le  Tailhst. 


2  SOCIABLE    VULTURE. 

Specific  Characters^ — Head  thick,  rounded;  cutaneous  folds  below 
the  auditory  opening  in  the  adults ;  legs  covered  only  with  down ; 
the  internal  toe  equal  nearly  to  half  the  middle.  Length  four 
feet  and  upwards. — Deglai^d. 

This  bird  is  placed  among  those  of  Europe  by  M. 
Temminck,  and  after  him  by  Schlegel  and  Degland. 
In  deference  to  such  high  authorities,  I  introduce  it 
into  this  work.  Serious  doubts  have,  however,  been 
raised  against  the  position  thus  assigned  to  it  by  these 
eminent  naturalists. 

M.  Temminck  states  that  it  occurs  in  Greece,  particu- 
larly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens.  M.  Le  Comte 
Von  Der  Miihle,  the  author  of  a  work  upon  the  birds 
observed  by  him  during  a  five  years  residence  in  Greece, 
says,  however,  that  he  never  observed  it  there,  and  he 
expresses  an  opinion  that  the  skins  which  have  been 
received  from  that  country,  have  really  been  obtained 
in  Egypt.  Lindermayer  also  observes  that  he  has  not 
found  it  in  Greece.  Bonaparte  leaves  it  out  of  the 
European  list,  and  Dr.  Riippell  seems  to  think  the 
species  as  European  is  purely  nominal.  On  the  other 
hand  M.  Crespon,  the  author  of  "La  Faune  Meridionale 
de  la  France,"  has  introduced  it  into  his  list,  on  the 
authority  of  M.  Barthelemy,  Curator  of  the  Museum  of 
Marseilles,  who  asserts  that  the  specimen  in  that  estab- 
lishment was  killed  in  the  mountains  of  Provence.  From 
some  valuable  notes  upoii  the  raptorial  birds,  with  which 
I  have  been  kindly  favoured  by  J.  H.  Gurney,  Esq., 
of  Catton,  Norfolk,  whose  great  knowledge  of  this 
section  of  ornithology  is  well  known,  and  I  may  add, 
equally  well  illustrated  in  his  magnificent  collection  in 
the  Norwich  Museum,  I  extract  the  following: — 

"I  hold  this  species  to  be  identical  with  V.  nubicus 
of  Smith,   and    V.  ^Egyptius   of  Temminck.     I   believe 
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t  wrtainly  has  occurred  in  Europe,  especially  in  Grt'pce. 
The  Xorwich  Museum  contains  a  spccimeu  which  I 
procured  from  M.  V'crreaux,  who  lusurcd  mc  that  it 
was  killed  in  that  country." 

In  the  "Revue  de  Zoologie"  for  1854,  M.  Jauhcrt, 
in  his  remarks  upon  the  rarer  birds  of  Central  Frwicc, 
observcB: — "The  Oricou  was  killed  twenty-one  yearn 
ago  at  Crau;  alW  having  ornamented  the  collection  of 
the  town  for  many  years,  this  bird  was  given  to  rae, 
but,  alas!  I  only  got  its  precious  relics.  Another 
magnificent  specimen  was  brought  alive  from  .Spain, 
bat  from  wliat  place  I  do  not  exactly  know.  AiWr  a 
residence  for  some  years  at  Marseilles,  it  is  now  (1S54) 
in  the  Zoological  Garden*  at  Antwerp.  The  specimen 
of  M.  G.  Cara,  said  to  have  been  obtained  at  Cagliary, 
■WM  singularly  enough  confounded  by  tliat  naturalist 
together  with    V.  Eolbii,  M-ith   Q.f ideas. 

The  Oricou,  of  which  only  the  above  two  eiipturcs 
are  recorded  in  Europe,  ought  to  be  considered  a  very 
lore  bird;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  very  few 
Vultures  of  any  species  are  killed  in  Europe;  the  pursuit 
of  these  birds  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  kind,  and 
hence  few  people,  except  naturalists,  are  animated  by 
that  enthusiasm  which  is  ever  regardless  of  personal  risk 
in  the  pursuit  of  scientific  objects." 

The  Sociable  Vulture  is  a  genuine  native  of  Africa, 
where  it  lives  in  flocks,  feeding  upon  the  dead  carcases 
of  the  large  animals  whicli  inhabit  that  country.  We 
are  indebted  for  all  we  know  about  it  to  M.  Le  Vaillant, 
by  whom  it  was  discovered  in  the  Namaqua  district  of 
Southern  Africa,  in  1790;  and  fully  described  by  him 
in  his  "Histoire  Naturelle  des  Oiseaux  d'Afrique." 

The  following  account  of  its  habits  is  collected  from 
the  observations  of  Le  Vaillant: — 
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This  gigantic  species,  (it  measures  upwards  of  ten 
feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  wings,)  is  an  object  evidently 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  soil  of  Africa 
from  the  putrid  bodies  of  elephants,  hippopotami, 
rhinoceroses,  and  giraffes.  It  haunts  the  caverns  of 
rocks,  and  is  altogether  a  mountain  bird. 

M.  Le  Vaillant  had  killed  three  zebras,  and  to  carry 
them  away  he  ran  to  fetch  his  waggon,  which  was 
scarcely  three  miles  off;  on  his  return  he  found  nothing 
but  the  bones  of  the  zebras,  upon  which  some  hundreds 
of  Vidtures  had  gorged  themselves.  One  day  he  killed 
a  gazelle;  left  it  stretched  upon  the  ground,  and  hid 
himself  among  the  bushes.  First  there  came  to  the 
spot  some  crows,  which  flew  above  the  gazelle  croaking; 
six  minutes  afterwards  some  kites  and  buzzards  appeared, 
then  almost  immediately  raising  his  eyes,  Le  Vaillant 
saw  at  an  immense  height  a  flock  of  Vultures  (the 
Oricou)  gradually  descending  in  concentric  circles,  and 
seeming  to  come  out  of  the  vault  of  heaven.  They 
flew  down  upon  the  gazelle,  and  soon  there  were 
hundreds  of  them;  a  shot  put  them  to  flight,  and  they 
disappeared  as  they  came.  Thus  the  smaller  birds  of 
prey  first  gave  warning  to  the  raptores  of  larger  size; 
these  in  their  turn  warned  the  brigands  of  a  superior 
order,  and  all  took  a  share  in  the  benefit  of  their 
conmiunications,  which  were  more  rapid  than  our  tele- 
graphic despatches.  The  prey  having  been  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  Vultures,  the  kit^s  were  able  to  seize 
some  pieces,  and  the  small  fragments  left  upon  the 
carcase  of  the  victim  were  precious  dainties  for  the 
crows,  who  had  given  the  warning. 

The  Vultures  themselves  share  the  spoils  of  the  lion 
and  tiger.  When  one  of  these  feline  animals  devours 
its  prey,  the  Oricou  keeps  in   the   neighbourhood,   and 
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waits  resppctiuUy  till  hf  has  finished  hli  ropiist;  whpn 
he  has  gone  they  clear  the  Ijoiics  of  what  thf  maniRial 
had  disdained  to  touch.  IjC  V'ailknt  saw  lai-ge  flocks 
of  them  perched  at  sunrise  on  the  prt^ipitoiis  entriinees 
to  their  abodes,  and  sometimes  the  rocky  region  was 
marked  by  a  continuous  chain  of  these  birds.  'I'heir 
tails  are  worn  down  by  friction  against  their  craggy 
haunts,  and  by  the  aoil  of  the  plainn,  in  canR^quence 
of  the  laborious  efforts  which  they  make  to  raise  thcm- 
Helves  into  the  air;  when  once  on  the  wing,  however, 
their  flight  is  grand  and  jiowerful. 

The  nest,  which  is  very  htrge,  and  formed  of  boughs, 
is  made  among  the  most  inaccessible  rocks.  It  is  rarely 
approachable  by  man,  and  when  it  is  reached,  the  abode 
is  sickening  to  the  sight  and  smell.  It  lays  two,  rarely 
three,  eggs,  which  arc  white  without  markings.  M,  Le 
Vaillant  did  not  hesitate  to  cat  them,  a  part  of  his 
zoological  performances  I   by  no   means   envy, 

I  take  the  following  description  from  M,  Degland's 
admirable  "Catalogue  analytique  et  raisonn^  des  Oiseaiix 
observes  en  Europe,"  a  work  to  which  I  shall  be  much 
indebted  in   the  fullowiii!;  pitfic^. 

Adult  male  and  female;  head  covered  with  a  thinly 
scattered  blackbh  brown  down;  the  greater  part  of  the 
neck  naked,  and  furnished  upon  the  sides  with  longi- 
tudinal folds  and  reticulations,  which  mount  upwards 
towards  the  orifice  of  the  ear,  below  and  behind  to 
a  kind  of  half  collar  or  ruff',  composed  of  rather  short, 
very  stiff",  broad  and  rounded  feathers;  half  of  the 
head  and  neck  flesh-coloured,  more  or  less  inclined  to 
a  violet  shade;  region  of  the  crop  covered  with  a 
smooth,  close,  and  silky  down;  the  rest  of  the  body 
dark  brown  or  blackish,  darker  above  than  below, 
with    a   white   shade   upon   the   back;    feathers    of   the 
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lower  part  of  the  body  long,  acuminated,  and  curved  like 
the  blade  of  a  sword.  Thighs  and  legs  covered  with 
white  and  brown  down;  tail  tapering;  beak  ochi*e  yellow 
at  the  base,  brownish  at  the  tip;  iris  chesnut  brown; 
feet  ashy  yellow. 

Young  burds,  of  a  lighter  tint,  with  the  feathers  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  having  a  narrow  border  of 
reddish  grey,  those  of  the  under  part  not  curved,  deeply 
bordered  with  reddish  grey,  not  very  near  together, 
allowing  the  white  down  to  be  perceived;  head  and 
neck  covered  with  a  tufted  brown  down;  thighs  and 
legs  covered  also  with  brown  down,  having  some  worn- 
out  or  broken  feathers  behind;  beak  black;  feet  ash- 
coloured. 

This  bird  is  not  figured  in  Gould's  "Birds  of  Europe." 
There    is   a  living   specimen   in   the   Gardens  of  the 
London  Zoological  Society. 
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I  HAVE  much  pleasure  in  giving  this  month  a 
drawing  of  the  egg  of  the  Sociable  Vulture,  which  I 
■was  nnable  to  do  in  Part  I.,  when  the  bird  was  figured. 
This  egg  is  the  produce  of  a  bird  now  in  the  posses- 
won  of  J.  H.  Gumey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Catton  Hall, 
Norfolk,  who  has  with  his  uiiual  Hndncss  sent  me  a 
drawing  of  it,  made  by  Mr.  Reeve,  of  the  Norwich 
Mnseum. 

This  Vulture  was  formerly  in  the  Surrey  Zoological 
Gardens.  The  bird  possesses  the  usual  fleshy  folds  on 
the  neck.  The  egg  is  white,  with  rufous  markings 
clustered  round  the  thick  end.  The  longitudinal 
circumference  is  nine  inches  and  a  quarter,  the 
transverse  eight  inches  and  one-eighth.  It  was  laid 
Febriiary  15ch.,  1859,  I  must  again  repeat  my  thanks 
to  Mr.  Gumey,  for  this  very  interesting  contribution 
to  oology. 
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Vautour  arrian,  and  V.  cendrt 

J,  Of  t 

HB    FbENCH. 

Oraner  Qeur. 

Of  t 

US  Gbbhans. 

AvoUoio  Lepraiolo, 

Of  t 

HB    iTiLIANB. 

Specific  CharacUri. — Head  thick  and  large;  nostrils  roundcKl; 
l«gs  covered  with  feathen.  Intcraal  toe  much  shorter  than  half 
the  middle  toe;  twelve  quilla  in  the  tail.  Length  tlkree  feet  six 
iDches,— Deqi-an  d. 


The  Cinereous  Vulture  is  stated  by  M.  Temminck 
to  live  solely  among  the  vast  forests  of  Hungary,  the 
Tyrol,  the  Pyrenees,  the  middle  of  Spain,  and  in  Italy. 
In    all  other  places   its    appearance   is    accidental.      It 
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has  been  observed  in  Russia,  in  Provence  and  Lan- 
guedoc,  and  in  Sardinia.  M.  Schinz  says  that  he  did 
not  find  it  in  Switzerland;  neither  has  it  been  found 
there  by  M.  Tsehamer,  who  lives  near  Berne.  It  is 
found  rarely  in  Germany  and  Dalmatia.  A  large  flock, 
according  to  M.  Degland,  was  observed  to  pass  over 
the  environs  of  Angers  in  October  1839;  a  larger 
number  having  been  observed  at  the  same  place  and 
season  two  years  before.  Both  flocks  appeared  to  come 
from  the  northward,  and  to  wend  their  way  towards 
the  Pyrenees.  It  occurs  in  India  and  Egypt,  but 
according  to  Dr.  Riippell,  it  is  not  found  in  Africa. 

Like  most  of  its  tribe,  the  Cinereous  Vulture  feeds 
upon  carrion.  M.  Temminck  says  that  it  does  so  ex- 
clusively, and  that  it  flies  away  in  fear  from  the 
smallest  live  animal.  Bechstein,  on  the  contrary,  says 
that  it  attacks  in  the  winter,  hares,  sheep,  goats,  and 
even  deer.  It  can  detect  its  food  from  a  great  distance, 
probably  by  its  acute  vision  equally  with  its  supposed 
exalted  sense  of  smell. 

It  builds  among  the  most  inaccessible  rocks.  The 
nest  is  of  large  size,  and  made  of  branches,  boughs, 
and  small  sticks.  It  lays  two  large  eggs,  pointed  alike 
at  both  ends;  of  a  dirty  white,  without  spots,  and  a 
rough  surface. — (Degland.)  This  description  is  taken 
from  an  egg  found  in  the  Hautes  Pyrenees,  which  is 
in  the  collection  of  M.  Moque  Tandon. 

In  the  "Revue  de  Zoologie,"  for  1854,  M.  Jaubert 
remarks: — "The  V,  arrian  breeds  in  small  numbers  in 
the  Pyrenees,  where  it  lives  in  isolated  pairs,  never 
mingling  at  that  epoch  with  the  flocks  of  Griffons.  Its 
eggSj  collected  personally  by  Captain  Locke,  are  very 
large,  with  a  rough  and  hard  surface,  of  a  more  or 
less  pure  white."     M.  Temminck  observes  that  there  is 
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no  well-marked  diftiTeiicu   lietween  the  specimen:!  of  this 
bird  from  India  ami   HgypI  and  those  of  Europe. 

It  douB  not  appear  lo  ht-  eillicr  a  cowardly  or  a 
stupid  bird.  M.  Degbuid  mentions  an  instance  in  which 
one  in  coufineinent  answered  to  the  voice  of  its  mauler, 
and  defended  itself  with  courage  against  §onic  omall 
dogs  which  tried  to  bite  it.  M.  Boutcillo  also,  in  s 
note  to  his  "Ornithology  of  the  Dauphine,"  relates  an 
instance  of  one  of  those  birds,  which  in  confinement 
became  so  familiar  as  lo  call  for  its  food.  It  however  , 
once  escaped  into  hit  establishment  )Ui<l  seriously 
wounded  two  men. 

It  has  been  considered  by  Mr.  Bennett  luid  Mr. 
Gould  that  the  Cinereous  Vultiire  deviates  in  structure 
from  the  true  Vultures,  and  that  it  might  fonn  with 
V.  auricularis  and  F.  pondicerianus  a  ilistinct  geniu. 
These  three  birds  have  the  neck  only  partially  bare,  their 
cars  more  open,  the  claws  more  curved,  and  their  beak  more 
powerful.     ITie  figure  in   Gould  is  very  fine  and  exact. 

The  male  and  female  have  all  the  plumage  dark 
brown  or  blackish.  Top  of  the  head  covered  with  a 
tufted  and  woolly  down;  part  of  the  head  and  neck 
naked,  and  of  a  livid  bluish  colour;  feathers  long  and 
curv<;d,  re-a»cending  obliquely  from  the  inferior  part  of 
the  aide  of  the  neck  towards  the  nape;  other  feathers 
loose  and  light,  covering  the  insertion  of  the  wings. 
Cere  and  sides  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  beak  flesh- 
coloured,  with  a  violet  tinge;  tip  of  the  beak  and 
claws  black;  iris  brown.  Feet  covered  with  feathers 
above,  the  remainder  naked  and  bluish,  like  the  naked 
part  of  the  head  and  neck,  but  of  a  clearer  tint. 

Young  bird,  brown,  inclining  to  fawn-coloured;  cen- 
tre of  the  feathers  darker,  the  head  and  neck  covered 
with  a  bluish  grey  down, — (Dcgland.J 
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In  the  natural  order  of  arrangement  the  Vtdtur 
Kolbii  of  Daudin,£e  Vautour  Chastefiente  of  Temminck, 
would  follow  the  bird  just  described.  M.  Temminck 
considered  that  the  epecies  was  quite  distinct,  and 
always  to  be  distinguished,  at  all  ages,  by  the  form  of 
the  feathers  of  the  wings  and  the  superior  parts,  which 
are  all  rounded  at  the  end, — whilst  these  same  feathers 
in  the  Griffon  Vulture  are  long  and  pointed;  the  ruff 
is  also  not  so  long  or  so  thick.  The  general  colours 
of  the  plumage  is  often  that  of  clear  'caf4  au  lait,'  and 
according  to  age  varied  into  a  light  or  dark  brown. 
The  adult  is  nearly  entirely  of  a  whitish  dove-colour, 
whilst  the  plumage  of  the  adult  Griffon  is  of  a  uniform 
light  brown.  The  crop  of  a  dark  brown;  head  and 
neck  covered  with  a  thick  down.  Total  length,  four 
feet. 

Later  writers,  however,  have  considered  that  the 
Chassefiente  of  M.  Temminck,  is  only  a  variety  of  the 
Griffon. 

Dr.  Ruppell,  in  reviewing  the  species  of  the  genus 
Vtdtur  of  modern  Ornithologists,  in  the  "Annales  des 
Sciences  Naturelles,"  and  the  "Bulletin  des  Sciences 
Naturelles,"  separates  the  Chasaefiente  from  V.  Kolbii, 
and  states  that  the  latter  is  not  found  in  Europe. 
Schlegel  doea  not  admit  V.  Kolbii,  but  notices  what  he 
calls  a  race,  or  permanent  variety  of  the  Griffon,  under 
the  name  of  Vultur  fuUus  occidentalis ;  while  Dcgland 
states  his  positive  conviction  that  the  differences  given 
by  Temminck,  are  those  of  age  only;  that  the  sup- 
posed V.  Kolbii,  said  to  have  been  killed  in  Sardinia, 
and  sent  to  M.  Hardy,  of  Dieppe,  by  Temminck  him- 
self, is  a  veritable  adult  Vultur  Griffon;  and  that  he 
has  seen  other  skins  in  Paris,  upon  which  a  high 
price  was  fixed,  in  which  he  could   find   no    characters 
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essentially  different  frum  iboae  of  tlic  f.  Orison  he 
had  received  from  Bayonne  and  de  Bagn^res-de-Big- 
orre,  or  which  he  had  examined  in  various  collectiona. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  shall  omit  the  I'.  Kolbxi 
from  our  list  of  European   Vultures. 

The  figure  of  the  egg  of  this  species  is  copied  from 
several  given  by  Thienemann.  It  is  an  extreme  variety, 
containing  much  more  colour  than  usual.  It  will  be 
seen  that  Deglaiid  states  the  egg  to  be  "a  dirty  white 
without  spots."  This  only  proves  that  the  egg  varies 
eonsidcrably.  Degland's  description  might  equally  be 
applied  to  the   egg  of   V.  /uJi-aa. 
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RaPACES DlURN^. 

FamUy  L—VULTURIDjE. 
Genua    II. — Gypaetos.     (Storr,) 

Generic  Characters, — Head  and  neck  covered  with  feathers; 
claws  slightly  curved;  beak  very  strong,  upper  mandible 
elevated  and  curved  at  the  end;  nostrils  oval.  Feet  short, 
the  three  anterior  toes  united  at  their  base  by  a  membrane; 
middle  toe  very  long.  Wings  long;  first  quill  shorter  than 
the  second,  the  third  longest.     Yertebras  thirteen. 

BEARDED    VULTURE. 


Gypaetos  barbatus. 


Ofpaetua  barhatut. 


*( 
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leucocepkalus  et  melanocepkalue, 
Vultur  barbatue, 

"       niger  et  aureus, 

**       barbarus  et  Falco  barbarue, 

**       barbarus  et  barbatus, 
Pkene  ossifraga, 


i< 


*< 


LcNMikergeier  or  Bartalder, 
AvoUoio  barbutio, 
Qypaete  barbu, 


CuviBB.   Tbxminck. 

GrOULD.      SCHIVZ. 

Bonaparte. 
Mbyeb  and  Wolff. 

LiNMJEUS. 

Bbisson. 

GUELIS. 

Latham. 

Savigny.    Vibillot. 

Lbsson. 

Of  thb  Gbbhans. 

Of  thb  Italians. 

Of  the  Fbbnch. 


Specific    Characters, — Base    of  beak   above  as  well  as  below 
covered  with  stiff  hairs.    Length  four  feet  seven  inches. — Dboland. 
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The  Lammergcyer,  or  Lamb-slayer,  is  becoming  one 
of  tlie  rarest  birds  of  Europe,  though  at  oue  time  it 
■was  found  in  plenty  by  the  chaaseura  of  the  Swiss 
mountaiiui  aud  the  Tyrol.  Its  predatory  habits  mark 
it  aa  an  object  of  destruction,  and  in  obedience  to 
what  appears  a  natural  law,  like  the  Red  IndJun,  it 
disappears  before  the  march  of  civilization.  Its  home 
ia  in  the  wildest  and  most  lonely  parts  of  the  grand 
mountains  in  the  Indian  and  European  continents.  The 
traveller  from  the  Himalayas  meets  with  it  again  in 
the  dreary  Caucasus,  as  well  as  in  the  rocky  heights 
of  the  Tyrol,  or  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  snow- 
capped Alps.  It  is  found  in  Egypt,  in  Syria,  in 
Algeria,  at  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  Siberia.. 
It  ia  rarest  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  though  still 
not  imcommon  in  Sardinia.  Occasionally  it  is  found 
in  France  and  Spain. 

This  bird  forms  the  natural  passage  from  the  Vultures 
to  tbe  Falcons.  Like  the  latter  it  feeds  upon  living 
prey,  and  tbe  neck  is  covered  with  feathers.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  alliance  with  tbe  Vultures  ia  strong  and 
decided — in  the  form  of  its  beak,  and  in  the  dispro- 
portionate strength  of  its  talons  to  the  size  of  the 
body.  It  also  has  its  eyes  even  with  the  bead,  its 
wings  are  extended  when  at  rest,  and  the  crop  when 
full  projects   at  the  bottom  of  the  neck. 

Its  principal  articles  of  food  arc  lambs,  goats,  the 
chamois,  and  even  deer,  possession  of  which  it  obtains 
by  driving  them  over  precipices,  and  then  feeding  upon 
the  dead  bodies  where  they  lie.  It  has  been  said  to 
attack  man  himself  when  asleep,  which  is  not  improbable 
as  it  ia  a  fearless  bird  in  its  own  wilds. 

The  African  traveller,  Brilce,  has  given  a  graphic 
and  amusing  account  of  this  bird   in   the    fifth   volume 
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of  his  "Travels  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  and 
Nubia."  "Upon  the  highest  top  of  the  mountain 
Lamalmon,  while  my  servants  were  refreshing  themselves 
from  that  toilsome  rugged  ascent,  and  enjoying  the 
pleasure  of  a  most  delightfid  climate,  eating  their 
dinner  in  the  outer  air,  with  several  large  dishes  of 
boiled  goat's  flesh  before  them,  this  enemy  (the  Vul- 
ture, as  he  turned  out  to  be,)  appeared  suddenly; 
he  did  not  stoop  rapidly  from  a  height,  but  came 
flying  slowly  along  the  ground,  and  sat  down  close  to 
the  meat,  within  the  ring  the  men  had  made  round 
it.  A  great  shout,  or  rather  cry  of  distress,  called  me 
to  the  place.  I  saw  the  Vulture  stand  for  a  minute,  as 
^  if  to  recollect  himself,  while  the  servants  ran  for  their 
lances  and  shields.  I  walked  up  as  nearly  to  him  as 
I  had  time  to  do.  His  attention  was  fully  fixed  upon 
the  flesh.  I  saw  him  put  his  foot  into  the  pan,  where 
was  a  large  piece  in  water,  preparing  for  boiling,  but 
finding  the  smart  which  he  had  not  expected,  he 
withdrew  it,  and  forsook  the  piece  which  he  held. 
There  were  two  large  pieces,  a  leg  and  a  shoulder, 
lying  upon  a  wooden  platter,  and  into  these  he  trussed 
both  his  claws  and  carried  them  ofl*;  but  I  thought 
he  looked  wistfully  at  the  large  piece  which  remained 
in  the  warm  water.  Away  he  went  slowly  along  the 
ground,  as  he  had  come.  The  face  of  the  cliff  over 
which  criminals  are  thrown  took  him  from  our  sight. 
The  Mahometans  that  drove  the  asses,  who  had,  as  wc 
have  already  observed,  in  the  course  of  the  journey 
suffered  from  the  hyaena,  were  much  alarmed,  and 
assured  me  of  his  return."  And  return  he  did  after 
a  short  time,  when  Bruce  shot  him. 

M.  Crespon    also    has   the    following   anecdote: — "A 
living    Gypaetos,    which    I    had    for    some   years,   was 
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always  irritated  at  the  sight  of  children.  I  oucp  id 
tLe  lid  of  its  cage  in  my  garden  open.  Watching 
the  moment  whca  no  one  saw  it,  it  threw  itAflt'  on 
two  years  and  a  half  old.  Having 
seized  her  by  the  shoulders,  it  tlirew  her  down  on  the 
ground.  Fortunately  her  cries  warned  mc  of  the 
danger  she  was  in,  and  I  ha:^teDed  to  her  assistance. 
The  child  only  suffered  from  fear  and  a  torn  frock. 
This  same  bird  shows  very  little  courage  towards  the 
other  birds  of  prey  which  reside  with  it." 

We  copy  the  following  excellent  descrii>tioii  of  ihi! 
habits  of  this  bird  from  "Tschudi'a  Sketches  of  Nature 
IB  the  high  Alps:" — "Soon  the  pilgrim  fancies  hiiUHelf 
really  alone  with  his  labours;  with  the  grey  rocks  and 
cold  fields  of  ice,  where  death  has  estahUshed  ita  eter- 
nal sway.  Beneath  him  Bjireud  the  stony  deserts;  in 
the  distance  lie  the  lands  of  human  cuhivation  bathed 
in  blue  mist;  around  are  the  wastes  of  SchratteQ,  and 
jagged  peaks,  the  naked  thrones  of  the  icy  ^torrn.  But 
hark  I  far  overhead  resounds  from  a  distance  a  shrill 
defiant  'pui!  pui!'  He  looks  around  liim  and  discerns 
a  moving  speck  in  tlie  dim  bhu'  sky.  It  Hoiit*  iieiirer, 
but  its  wings  scarcely  beat.  Soon  it  comes  down  with 
a  rustling  sound,  and  see!  the  Royal  Vulture  of  the 
high  Alps  is  wheeling  round  him  with  outspread  pin- 
ions. Descending  still  lower  it  surveys  the  depths 
below;  and  then  rising  ag.iin  impatiently  to  the  upper 
air,  flies  in  a  straight  line  high  over  the  icy  summits, 
which  again  hide  it  from  view;  while  its  hungry  cry 
resounds  for  some  minutes  from  beyond  the  crests  of 
far-away  mountains,  till  again  it  soars  to  meet  the 
risit^  sun. 

In  earlier  times  this  giant  among  European  birds  of 
prey    inhabited    all    the    districts    of  our    higher    Alps; 
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but  it  has  now  greatly  diminished  in  numbers,  building 
permanent  nests  only  in  the  mountains  of  Tessin,  the 
Grisons,  the  Vallais,  Uri,  and  Berne.  On  the  other 
mountains  its  appearance  is  rare,  and  in  most  cases 
solitary.  The  last  Been  in  Unterwalden  was  shot  on  the 
Ahzeller  mountain,  on  September  24th.,  1851,  by 
Michael  Sigrist.  An  old  Vulture  was  for  many  years 
observed  to  perch  regularly,  at  certain  seasons,  on  a 
huge  block  of  stone  in  Grindelwald  Glacier.  The 
position  was  quite  inaccessible,  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  rifle-shot. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  Lammergeyer  is  very 
peculiar:  the  muscles  of  the  breast  are  of  extraordi- 
nary size  and  strength;  the  long  bones  hollow  as  with 
other  birds,  become  filled  by  the  action  of  the  lungs 
with  air,  warmer,  and  therefore  specifically  lighter  than 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  the  bird  is  thus  enabled 
to  soar  high  into  the  air  without  any  great  exertion. 
The  vigour  of  its  digestive  organs  is  most  curious. 
The  gastric  juice  in  a  short  time  decomposes  the  largest 
bones  and  the  homy  hoofs  of  cows  or  calves,  continuing 
its  operations  even  after  the  death  of  the  animal. 

The  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  Lammcrgeyers  which 
have  been  opened  after  death,  have  created  no  little 
astonishment,  and  surpass  all  that  has  ever  been  related 
of  the  voracity  and  digestive  powers  of  smaller  European 
birds  of  prey.  One  contained  five  bullock's  ribs,  two 
inches  thick,  and  from  six  to  nine  inches  long,  a  liunp 
of  hair,  and  the  leg  of  a  young  goat,  from  the  knee 
to  the  foot.  In  one  killed  by  the  celebrated  naturalist 
Dr.  Schinz,  the  stomach  contained  the  hip  bone  of  a 
cow,  the  ekin  and  fore  quarters  of  a  chamois,  many 
smaller  bones,  some  hair,  and  a  heathcock's  claws. 

Its  habits  when  at  liberty  have  not  been  sufficiently 
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rved  as  yet.  Small  game  such  as  foxes.  Inmbs,  ov 
marmots,  it  will  pounce  dowTi  upon  dii-cct  and  cany  lliem 
off".  larger  animals  it  tndcavoiirs  to  drive  ovt^r 
precipices,  and  occns  ion  ally  it  will  try  this  with  hunii-- 
men  who  arc  in  ilims^crouii  poHitionx,  and  who  have 
declared  that  the  noise,  together  with  the  strength  and 
rapid  motion  of  the  enormous  i^Tugs,  h«vc  exerted  a 
certain  magical  and  almost  irresistible  influence  over 
ihem.  The  Lammergeyer  is  not  always  successful  in 
securing  its  prey-  Near  the  so-called  "dragon  hole," 
not  far  from  Alpnach,  a  Vulture  seized  upon  a  live 
fox,  and  carried  it  otf  into  the  air.  The  fox,  however, 
Htrctchliig  out  his  head,  succeeded  in  si.'izing  his  captor 
by  the  throat,  and  biting  him  tlirough.  The  Vulture 
fell  dead  to  the  eaith,  and  reynard  «ent  home  well 
satisfied  with  his  exploit. 

'llie  fact  of  these  birds  seizing  upon  children  has 
ofU-n  been  doubted,  but  there  are  many  well-authen- 
ticated stories  of  such  calaatrophes.  In  Appenzall  one 
carried  oif  a  child  before  the  eyes  of  its  parents  and 
BcighbourN.  On  ihe  Silber  Alpau,  Schweitz,  a  Vulture 
attacked  a  shepherd  boy,  began  tearing  him  in  pieces, 
and  finally  precipitated  him  into  an  abyss  before  assis- 
tance arrived.  In  the  Bernese  Oberland  a  child  of 
three  years  old,  called  Anna  Zurbuchcn,  was  carried 
off,  but  rescued  on  the  rocks  without  having  been 
much  injured.  She  afterwards  went  by  the  name  of 
the  Geier-Anni,  and  was  living  at  an  advanced  c^e  a 
few  years  ago. 

These  birds  lift;  up  great  weights;  in  the  Grisons 
one  took  off  a  lamb  weighing  fifteen  pounds.  Another 
carried  away  a  butcher's  dog;  and  another  instance  is 
recorded  of  a  goat  being  borne  away.  A  Lammergeyer 
seldom  attacks  grown  people,   never   unless    its   nest  is 
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disturbed  or  the  man  is  in  a  dangerous  position.  Two 
will  often  attack  a  man  whom  they  see  hanging  helpless 
upon  a  rock;  and  on  the  other  hand  one  will  venture 
single-handed  to  assail  two  huntsmen  who  are  asleep. 

The  nest  of  the  Lammergeyer  is  not  easy  to  take, 
and  the  task  is  dangerous,  as  they  always  build  in  steep 
rocks.  The  renowned  chamois  hunter  Joseph  Scherrer, 
of  Anunon,  climbed  barefoot  once,  gun  in  hand,  to  a 
nest  which,  he  suspected  to  contain  some  young.  Before 
he  reached  it  the  male  bird  flew  out;  Scherrer  shot 
him  through,  and  re-loading  his  gun  proceeded.  But 
when  he  got  near  the  nest  the  female  flew  out  upon 
him,  making  a  terrible  noise,  and  fixing  her  talons  in 
his  hipB,  and  beating  him  with  her  wings,  endeavoured 
to  drive  him  over  the  precipice.  His  wonderful 
presence  of  mind  saved  him;  with  the  disengaged  hand 
he  pointed  the  gun  to  the  bird's  breast,  and  pressing 
the  trigger  with  his  naked  foot  discharged  it;  the 
Vulture  fell  dead. 

The  Lammergeyer  builds  in  places  equally  inaccessible 
to  naturalists  and  btdlets.  Its  nest  is  ingenious;  the 
sub-stratum  is  formed  of  a  mass  of  straw,  fern,  and 
stalks,  lying  upon  a  number  of  sticks  and  branches, 
laid  croesways  one  upon  another;  the  nest,  which  rests 
upon  the  under  layer,  is  composed  of  branches  woven 
into  the  shape  of  a  wreath,  and  lined  with  down  and 
moss,  and  the  contents  of  this  part  alone  would  fill  the 
largest  hay  cloth.  Very  early  in  the  year  the  female 
lays  three  or  four  large  white  eggs,  spotted  with  brown, 
of  which  only  two  generally  are  hatched.  The  young 
birds  are  covered  with  a  whitish  down,  and  their  huge 
ill-proportioned  crops  and  maws  give  them  an  ugly 
and  shapeless  appearance." 

We  have   been  favoured  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Gumey,  with 


Alf^eria  and  the  C'aucasus  aif  identical  %rith  tlic  Eiiro- 
peau.  Those  from  Abyssinia  ditfer  from  thr  «bovo  ill 
having  the  lower  part  of  the  tarsus  biirc  of  H-athers: 
thia  race  is  called  G.  merifiiotialu,  and  ifi  said  to  be 
also  found  in  Arabia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopp. 
Specimens  from  the  Himalaya  Slountains  do  not  ditTcr 
from  those  of  Europe,  Algeria,  and  thir  Cuiicasii!i, 
nbon  adult,  but  the  youn^  birdn  in  the  Himalaya  havi- 
the  peculiarity  of  a  row  of  miiall  feathrri  running 
doMTi  the  outer  side  of  the  middle  toe,  half  way  down 
the  first  joint.  This  disappoara  when  the  bird  hei-iiiuwi 
adult. 

I  do  not  know  whether  thi)j  peculiarity  alHo  iiccura 
in  speeimrns  from  the  Altaic  ran)(c,  and  from  ('hina, 
In  the  Himalayas  and  Ahysstnin  it  appears  to  he 
much  more  familiar  in  it*  habits  than  in  Europe, 
approaching  some  of  the  Vultures  in  this  respect, 
probably  from  being  leas  persecuted." 

The  adult  male  and  female  have  the  body  above  of 
a  greyish  brown,  with  a  wliite  or  yellow  line  upon  the 
middle  of  a  great  number  of  the  feathers;  lower  part 
of  the  body  white,  tinged  with  a  more  or  less  lively 
red;  top  of  the  head  white,  bounded  at  the  back  by  a 
bluish  line,  which  surrounds  the  eyes,  and  goes  on 
gradually  increasing  till  it  is  lost  among  the  hair  which 
covers  the  cere  and  the  nostrils;  neck  of  a  very  light 
red.  Tail  feathers  ash  brown,  with  the  shafts  white; 
tail  very  much  graduated.  Beak  black;  iris  white, 
inclined  to  yellow;  free  edge  of  the  eyelids  red;  toes 
livid.  The  female  has  the  hairs  of  the  chin  and  the 
tibial  feathers  shorter  than  the  male  and  stronger. 

Young  bird,  first  year  dark  brown,  approaching  to 
black  on  the  neck,  and   to   reddish   grey  on   the   chest 
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and  abdomen.  After  the  first  moult  the  colour  of  the 
feathers  becomes  lighter,  the  under  part  of  the  body 
redder,  and  there  are  spots  of  the  same  colour  on  the 
mantle.  The  red  becomes  brighter  after  and  paler 
before  each  moult,  and  sometimes  more  or  less  white 
when  it  assumes  its  adult  plumage.  It  only  arrives  at 
its  perfect  plumage  at  six  years  old,  at  least  in  captivity. 
It  is  bom  covered  with  brown  down  from  head  to  foot. 

The  figure  of  the  egg  of  this  bird  is  from  a  drawing 
of  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum.  We  beg  to 
thank  Dr.  Gray  for  the  facilities  he  has  afforded  us  in 
obtaining  drawings  of  those  specimens  of  birds  and  eggs 
which  we  required. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  a  long  letter  from  Professor  Moquin-Tandon,  of 
the  Faculty  de  M^decine  de  Paris,  in  which  that  dis- 
tanguished  naturalist  has  in  the  kindest  terms  offered 
to  assist  me  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work.  I  beg 
to  assure  M.  Moquin-Tandon  that  I  highly  appreciate 
the  value  of  this  offer — and  the  genuine  spirit  of 
philosophical  liberality  with  which  he  responded  to  my 
request. 
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Grnerif  CharaHers. — Hi'ad  and  neck  I'orered  with  feathers;  ■ 
bunk  booked  and  generally  curved  trom  ita  base;  cere  coloured, 
mare  or  less  liairy  at  its  buse;  nostrilii  Interol,  rounded,  or 
ovthJ.  Tiirav  eorered  with  fuAthers,  or  with  glossy  Buales.  Toes 
timr;  external  toe  often  united  at  its  base  by  a  meinhrane  to 
the  middle  toe;  elaws  pointed,  very  much  hooked,  mobile  uud 
retractile-     Vertebra  twelve. 


Siili-frcuu- — Fai.co.     (Bevhstinn.) 

Sai-fffrurrie  Charaetert. — Beak  short,  and  bent  from  its  baae; 
upper  mandible  with  one,  rarely  two  teeth;  legs  robust;  toes 
strong,  long,  and  armed  with  curved  and  sharp  claws;  tarsi 
short;  wings  long,  first  and  third  qalll  feathers  of  equal  length, 
second  quill  feather  the  longest. 
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Fiilco   Gijr-fiiico  Norccgicus. 

Falco   Qyr-fafro,  Scbleoel.     Revce.  1844. 

"       Lanariut,  Linnxcs;   Faun.   Suec.,  p. 

22,  No.  62. 
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Le  Faaeoa  tfjtlaadt.  Bbisson;  i..  pi.  31,  p.  373. 

Le  Gerfuut  de  Norvige,  BuFFON;      pi.     Enl.     462, 

(goung.)  Hist.  Nat.  dci 
OUeaiix,  i.,p.  241,pl.  13, 
(aduU.) 

Le  Oerfaaf,  Schleobl     bt     Vbbstbbi 

Traits  de  Fauconnerie, 
(Jig.  fi,naU  >«..  maU 
ad,at.) 

Falco  Gsr-falio  Nurvcgicai,     WoLLEr. 

Specijic  CharacUn. — Upper  liftlf  of  tlic  tarei  clollied,  lower 
half  and  toes  of  a  grecuiali  yellon'i  moustacke  very  small; 
groundwork  of  plumage  bluUli  brown  above,  white  bctow;  epolted 
on  tho  belly  and  striped  upon  tbe  sides  aad  beneath  tlie  tail, 
in  the  adult.  Wtiilc  young  it  resembles  the  young  of  the 
Greenland  and  Iceland  Falcons,  but  ia  amaller.— Deolamd. 

Metuitremeal.  Male— From  tip  of  beak  to  end  of  tail  twenty 
inches,  (Paris.)  Expanse  of  wings  twelve  inches  and  a  half  to 
thirteen  inches  and  a  quarter.  Tail  seven  inches  two  lines  to 
seven  inches  eight  lines.  Middle  toe,  withont  cUw,  one  inch 
ten  lines.  Tarsus  two  inches  three  lines.  Female — About  one 
l«nth  larger.— ScHLBQKL. 

Tme  bird  with  which  we  commence  our  description 
of  the  important  and  interesting  family  of  Falcomda, 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy  among  orni- 
thologiiits.  Some  authors  maintain  there  is  only  one 
genuine  species  of  Jer-Falcon.  Others,  and  I  may  say 
the  greater  number  of  the  naturalists  of  the  present 
day,  admit  there  are  two — while  the  opinion  has  been 
rapidly  gaining  ground  of  late  years,  that  there  arc  no 
less  than  three. 

The  subject  is  one  of  considerable  interest  in  Natural 
Hiftory,  and  although  it  forms  no  part  of  the  plan  of 
this  work  to  enter  into  controversial  discussions,  it  is  no 
less  the  duty  of  those   who   conduct  it,   to   lay   before 


their  readers  a  brief  statement  nt"  the  casi'  as  it  now 
stands,  and  the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  in- 
clude the  bird  at  the  head  of  thiw  desKrlptinn,  among 
those  which  are  observed  in  Europe;  and  an  therefore 
distinct  from  the  other  two  siiecies  which  have  occurred 
in  England.  Nay,  I  believe,  strictly  spciikinj;,  the 
Jcr- Falcon  now  under  diacuaaion  has  been  killed  in 
England;  but  an  the  authors  of  our  Briluh  works 
have  only  described  and  figured  one  bird  under  tht- 
general  name  of  F.  Islantfims,  I  have  thought  it  better 
to  give  a  figure  of  the  F.  Gyi-falco  of  Schlegel,  and  to 
state  the  reasons  of  that  eminent  naturalist  for  claiming 
specific  distinction  for  this  bird. 

When  Gould  published  his  work  on  the  "Birds  of 
Europe,"  in  1837,  he  alluded  to  the  statementa  made 
by  Falconers  who  bring  over  trained  Falcons  for  sale 
to  this  country,  that  there  was  a  decided  difference 
between  the  Norwegian  and  Iceland  birds,  and  he  asks 
the  question — ai'e  there  t^vo  species  ?  Tcmniinck  had 
previously  described  one  species  only,  F.  Itlandicua,  and 
had  given  Fako  lalandicua  Candicans  oi  Latham, 
Gmclin,  and  ^[fvcr,  a-^  the  fcinalo;  while  he  cmifounded 
Falco  Sacer,  the  bird  next  to  be  described,  with  the 
Falco  Gyr-falco  of  authors,  which  he  considered  the 
young  of  F.  Islandicus. 

A  year  after  Mr.  Gould's  work  appeared,  Mr,  Han- 
cock sent  a  memoir  to  the  "Annals  and  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,"  in  which  he  described  two  Jer- 
Falcons  as  existing  among  the  English  specimens, 
under  the  name  of  F.  Islandictts;  and  to  these  birds 
he  gave  the  names  of  Falco  Greenlandicus  and  Falco 
Islandictts;  the  former  being  the  light -coloured  species, 
or,  as  Mr.  H.  subsequently  described  it — "having  white 
feathers   with    dark    markings" — the  latter    the    darker 
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bird — ^having  "dark  feathers  with  light  marking;"  and 
these  differences,  in  the  last  paper  referred  to,  Mr. 
Hancock  says  exist  at  all  ages,  and  are  permanent  and 
specific  diatinctiona. 

In  1844  Schlegel  published  his  "Revue  Critique  des 
Oiseaux  d' Europe,"  and  subsequently  his  splendid 
'"Traiti  de  Fauconnerie,"  in  which  he  describes  and 
in  the  latter  illustrates  with  beautiful  drawings  by 
Wolff,  three  distinct  species  of  Jer-Falcon,  under  the 
names  of  Falco  Candicans,  (Greenlandicus  of  Hancock;) 
Faico  Inlandicus,  (Islandicus  of  Hancock;)  and  Falco 
Gyr-falco,  the  subject  of  thf  present  notice. 

In  1854  Mr,  Hancock  published  a  second  paper  in 
the  "Annals,"  in  which  he  corrects  some  important 
mistakes  he  had  made  in  his  first,  regarding  the  plumage 
of  the  whiter  species  when  young.  Mr,  H.  having  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  specimens,  is  now  quite  convinced  that  the 
Iceland  and  Greenland  Falcons  arc  distinct  species  or 
races;  that  the  Greenland  Falcon  is  never  dark  like 
the  Iceland,  however  young ;  and  that  the  adult  is 
distinguished  more  by  the  difference  of  shape  in  the 
markings,  than  by  the  colour. 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  position  in  which  this  inter- 
esting discussion  now  stands.  I  will  not  offer  any 
further  observations  about  the  Greenland  and  Iceland 
birds,  but  proceed  to  lay  before  my  readers  a  history 
of,  and  Schlcgel's  description  of  the  third  species;  the 
Norwegian  Jer-Falcon. 

Buffon  gives  two  figures  of  this  bird;  one  of  a  young 
subject  under  the  name  of  Norwegian  Falcon,  and  the 
adult  simply  as  Ger-Falcon.  Linnieus  appears  to  des- 
cribe the  female  of  adult  age  under  the  name  of 
HusHcolui,    and    the   young    male   as    Lanarius.      His 
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dia^mes  are  Falni  rusli'rolv*. — /'.  cera  jto/pebnt  ptdi' 
bviMjue  luteis,  corpore  cinereo  alhoque  undulato,  MUari 
albo.  Ftilco  lanarius. — f.  cera  lutea  pedibus  rottroque 
eeeruleis,  corpora  suhtua,  maculis  nii/ris  longitudmalibut. 

The  name  of  JcT-Falcon  used  to  be  apjilied 
indiscriminately  to  all  the  three  races  or  species. 
Schlegel  proposes  Xa  confine  it  entirely  to  the  true 
Jer,  the  Norway  speeic-s.  The  name  is  snpposed  by 
some  to  be  derived  from  Gyraa,  because  the  bird 
rises  in  circles  m  it  pursues  its  prey.  About  the 
twelfth  century  these  birds  were  brought,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Falconry,  from  the  North  of  Europe  and  the 
Low  Countriea,  to  all  other  European  nations,  even  to 
the  Levant. 

Schlegel  suggests  thai  those  ancient  Falconers  may 
have  given  the  name  they  now  bear,  as  in  Holland 
there  are  several  words  composed  in  the  same  manner, 
as  Gier,  derived  from  the  verb  ijieren,  which  in  Dutch 
has  many  meanings,  as  "uttering  shrill  cries,"  "clawing 
or  seising  objects,"  "flying  or  throwing  oneself  swiftly 
from  side  to  side."  In  England  the  name  used  is 
Jer- Falcon,  or  simply  Jer. 

The  true  Ger- Falcon  has  only  been  observed  at 
present  in  the  season  of  propagation  on  the  Norwegian 
Alps.  This  is  evidently  the  species  which  F.  Boic  met 
with  in  1817,  when  travelling  in  Norway,  and  of  which 
he  relates  that  it  leaves  the  mountains  in  winter,  and 
accompanies  the  Ptarmigans,  which  are  its  principal 
food,  in  their  migrations  to  the  sea-shore.  The  Nor- 
wegians assured  M.  Boie  that  neither  white  or  whitish 
Falcons  exist  in  their  country,  and  we  cannot  therefore 
doubt  but  that  the  great  Falcons  of  this  country 
belong  to  this  species  of  Ger-Falcon.  M.  Boie  further 
adds   that  the  young  of  the   year  leave   the   mountains 
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in  winter,  and  then  Tisit  the  otber  parts  of  Sweden 
towards  the  south.  The  Falconers  establish  themselves 
always  on  the  Dovrefeld,  but  they  only  take  young 
birds  of  the  year.  In  Holland,  also,  the  Falconers 
take  from  time  to  time  specimens  of  the  young  bird; 
from  which  we  may  conclude  with  Nillson,  that  the 
adults  never  go  far  from  their  habitual  dwellings. 
Very  little  is  known  about  the  habits  and  propagation 
of  this  bird  in  its  wild  state. 

Mr.  Wolley,  Jun.,  writing  in  1856,  says  in  his 
"Catalogue  of  Eggs,"  sold  by  Mr.  Stevens: — "Falco 
Gyr-falco  of  Schlegel  is  the  true  Gyr-Falcon  at  pres- 
ent so  little  generally  known  in  England,  though 
Schlegel  says  the  young  have  occurred  here,  as  they 
do  constantly  in  Holland.  In  immature  plumage  the 
bird  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  immature 
Icelanders.  Whether  to  be  considered  a  distinct  species 
or  not,  this  Lapland,  and,  probably  Siberian  form, 
must  be  carefully  Bcparatcd  &om  the  Greenland  and 
Iceland  ones,  which  are  bo  well  known  through  the 
researches  of  Mr,  Hancock.  Schlegel,  writing  three  or 
four  years  ago,  says  that  nothing  is  known  of  its  nidi- 
fication;  these  eggs  are  therefore  probably  the  first 
that  have  been  seen  by  naturalists.  Mr.  Wolley,  in 
1854  and  1855,  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  four  nests 
"with  his  own  hands."  It  breeds  in  the  most  remote 
districts,  commencing  whilst  the  winter  snow  is  still 
undiminished.  The  adult  birds  seem  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  far  north  of  the  country,  and  they  are 
the  only  species  or  race  of  the  Great  Falcon  which 
occurs  in  Lapland." 

Writing  again  in  1858,  the  same  able  naturalist 
further  observes: — "In  Scandinavia  the  forms  found  in 
Greenland  and  Iceland  never  seem  to  occur.      There 
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call  be  little  doubt  that  younp  individuaLs,  which  are 
very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  Icelanders,  occasionally 
visit  Britain,  as  they  do  the  parallel  countries  on  the 
continent.  Last  year  I  obtained  an  egg  Uiat  looks  like 
a  Gyr-Falcou's,  from  a  nest  in  a  tree,  for  the  first 
time  from  such  a  situation." 

Mr.  WoUey  remarks  that  it  would  be  convenient  to 
call  this  bird  Falco  Gyr-falco  Nomeyicua,  mid  as  I 
quite  agree  with  him,  I  have  adopted  the  suggestion. 

In  captivity  it  differs  a  good  deal  from  the  whit« 
and  Icelandic  birds.  It  is  obstinate,  revengeful,  and 
sometimes  attacks  Falcons  of  any  species,  or  darts  upon 
its  comrade  instead  of  its  game. 

Mr.  Gumey  observes: — "Of  the  three  Jer- Falcons  I 
look  upon  the  first,  the  white  one,  as  certainly  distinct. 
I  think  F.  Ishndicus  und  Gijr-fatco  are  so  alike  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  distinguish  them.  The 
average  size  of  specimens  killed  in  Iceland  certainly 
appears  to  be  rather  larger  than  the  average  of  those 
killed  in  Norway,  and  a  difference  is  said  to  exist  in 
the  proportion  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  breast  bone; 
but  whcliior  this  is  roally  n  permanent  distinction  can 
only  be  proved  by  more  dissections  than  have  hitherto 
taken  place.  I  have  a  specimen  which  was  killed  a  few 
years  ago  in  Scotland,  and  which  I  believe  was  re- 
corded at  the  time  in  the  "Zoologist,"  by  the  person 
who  procured  it.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  laUmdicus 
or  Gyr-falco,  but  as  it  is  rather  a  small  one,  it  would 
probably,  if  the  two  were  distinct,  be  a  Gyr-falco." 

With  regard  to  the  specific  difference  between  the 
Gyr-falco  and  F.  Islantltcus  M.  Schlegel  observes:— 
"\VTien  young,  the  Gyr-Falcon  agrees  in  colour  in  every 
respect  with  the  young  of  the  Iceland  bird,  and  the 
distribution  of  colours  has  the  sam^  individual  varieties 
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in  botli.  The  feet  arc,  wlifti  young,  of  a  dirty  oli\'e 
green,  approaching  to  yellow  distinctly  on  the  platen 
covering  the  toes.  The  cere  and  eyelids  are  generally 
rather  brighter  than  the  feet. 

The  arrangement  of  colours  of  the  adult  Gyr-Falcon 
is  very  agreeable,  and  resembles  that  of  the  full-grown 
Peregrine,  with  the  exception  of  the  nape,  which  in 
the  former  is  ornamented  with  sonic  white  spots;  head 
and  region  of  the  ears  slate- coloured.  The  moustache 
is  less  marked,  and  not  so  dark;  the  spots  of  the  in- 
ferior parts  arc  more  decidedly  transverse;  but  the  feet 
are  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  the  tints  in  general  offer 
in  their  shades  more  or  less  sensible  modifications.  In 
other  respects  the  Gyr-Falcon  is  quite  different  from 
the  Peregrine;  the  tail  is  longer,  toes  shorter,  and 
there  arc  other  characters  proper  to  the  division  to 
which  it  belongs,  which  must  prevent  the  two  birds 
ever  being  mistaken  for  each  other. 

The  Gyr-Falcon  in  its  perfect  plumage,  has  the  feet 
of  a  bright  olive  green,  dirty,  rather  pale,  and 
approaching  to  yellow  very  visibly  upon  the  plates  of 
the  toes;  the  cere  and  eyelids  greenish  yellow;  beak 
bluish,  colour  of  horn,  passing  into  black  towards  the 
tip,  and  yellow  towards  the  base.  Upper  parts  and 
sides  of  head,  posterior  and  lateral  parts  of  neck  bluish 
grey,  black,  or  slate  -  colo  ur :  this  tint  is  rather  deeper  tow- 
ards the  centre  of  each  feather.  On  each  side  of  the  nape 
is  a  kind  of  incomplete  collar  formed  by  some  rows 
of  whitish  feathers,  each  ornamented  with  a  longitudinal 
blackish  spot.  All  the  feathers  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  wings  and  secondaries  are  the  colour  of  dark  slate, 
approaching  to  brown:  but  this  tint  is  broken  by  the 
black  quill  shafts,  as  well  as  by  the  borders  and  spots 
of  bluish  grey  with  which  these  feathers  are  ornamented. 
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These  markings,  coiistaiitly  of  a  transiveriM;  form,  arc 
larjier  iinil  more  numerous  upon  the  (greater  wing 
covcrte  HBii  6t-condarit-s,  where  they  take  the  furin  of 
bands  more  or  less  complete,  and  are  oAen  poinlt-d 
with  brown  in  tJic  centre.  The  clear  tint  of  wliitrh 
we  have  spoken  is  paler  and  more  dirty  upon  ilu; 
upper  tail  covcrte,  and  it  there  becomes  uppermost, 
so  that  the  darker  tint  appears  under  the  form  of 
crescentic-trana verse  bands.  Upon  the  sides  of  the 
rump  the  clear  tint  approaches  to  whitish,  and  the 
transverse  bands  arc  of  a  dark  grey  approaching  to 
violet  blue.  The  ground  colour  of  the  primaries  ap- 
proaches strongly  to  blackish  brown;  the  brownish  grey 
spots  of  the  external  barbs  of  these  feathers  is  lost 
towards  their  extremity,  which  is  of  a  fine  glossy 
white;  the  spots,  on  the  contrary  which  arc  on  the 
inner  barbs  of  the  quill  feathers,  are  as  pale  on  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  wnps,  while  on  the  upper  sur- 
face they  approach  to  reddish  brown,  which  again 
changes  to  white  on  the  anterior  feathers.  The  bright 
bands  of  the  tail,  of  which  there  are  froui  fourteen  to 
fil'leen,  arc  of  a  dirtier  (iut  than  tht-  v])oii,  above  the 
body,  and  they  are  covered  distinctly  towards  the  cen- 
tre with  numerous  confluent  spots  of  a  pale  brown. 
These  bands  being  rather  large  the  dark  tints  appear 
upon  the  taU  in  the  form  of  narrow  streaks,  sometimes 
continuous,  sometimes  opposite,  sometbncs  in  an  arch 
or  crescent,  and  are  darker  towards  the  extremity  of 
the  tail,  which  is  of  a  more  or  less  dirty  white. 

The  under  surface  of  the  tail  is  generally  paler  than 
the  upper.  The  lesser  wing  coverts  arc  ornamented 
with  clear  spots,  sometimes  of  an  orbicular  or  oval 
form,  and  those  spots  are  transverse  on  the  greater 
winj;  coverts.     The  ground  colour  of  the  superior  parts 
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of  the  bird^  is  of  a  more  or  less  pure  white^  ornamen- 
ted with  spots  of  a  dark  slate-colour,  approaching  to 
brown,  which  form  longitudinal  streaks  on  the  chin 
and  throat,  and  narrow  spots  in  front  of  the  neck  and 
region  of  the  crop,  increasing  in  size  towards  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  feathers,  where  they  appear  like  tears 
or  drops;  they  are  of  a  deeper  tint,  and  cordate 
towards  the  tips  of  the  feathers  of  the  flank,  and 
lozenge-shaped  towards  the  base,  approaching  the  form 
of  the  transverse  bands  more  or  less  perfectly;  on  the 
feathers  of  the  legs  are  transverse  spots  or  bands, 
closer  together.  The  markings  of  the  under  tail 
coverts  are  of  greater  extent,  less  numerous,  lozenge- 
shaped,  and  often  extended  along  the  quill  shafts  in 
the  form  of  fine  deep  streaks. 

The  figure   of  this    egg    is    from   the   drawing   of   a 
specimen  in  the  British  M useimi. 
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Specific  Charaetert. — M'ouitacbe  vei;  Dturow,  hardly  existing; 
tail  long;  feet  blnuh;  median  toe  iborter  than  tAreos;  spots  white, 
ormd  and  round  on  the  tail. — Dxoland. 

Meantrem«iil.  Male — Length  one  foot  seven  inches  six  Unet. 
Wings  thirteen  inches  and  a  half.  Tail  eight  incbes.  Middle 
toe  one  inob  eight  lines.  Female — Length  one  foot  eight  or  nine 
inches.  Wings  fourteen  inches  and  a  half.  Tail  eight  inches 
and  three  qnarters.  Uiddle  toe  one  inch  eleren  lines  to  two 
inches. — Txuuinci  uid  Schlkoil. 
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The  Saker  Falcon  was  confounded  from  the  time  of 
Temminck's  first  edition  of  the  "Jlanuel  d'Ornithologie," 
up  to  the  publication  of  Schlegel's  "Revue,"  in  1844, 
with  the  Falco  lanariua  of  Linnaeus;  and  it  is  still 
named  as  such  in  collections.  M.  Schlegel  has,  however, 
restored  the  ancient  name  of  Le  sacre  to  the  bird 
described  as  such  by  Gessner,  Belon,  and  Buffon,  and 
I  think  he  has  done  good  service  to  natural  science 
by  his  researches  on  the  subject;  inasmuch  as  the  Lanner 
Falcon,  hitherto  confounded  with  almost  every  other 
member  of  its  family,  will  now  take  its  proper  place, 
and  the  distinction  between  it  and  the  Saker,  so  ably 
drawn  by  M.  Schlegel,  and  which  in  both  instances  we 
shall  give  almost  in  that  naturalist's  own  words,  must 
for  the  future  be  without  doubt. 

In  the  extracts  from  Schlegel's  great  work  on  Falconry, 
which  wc  shall  make  about  this  rare  bird,  that  natu- 
ralist says,  "it  is  not  found,  to  my  knowledge,  in  any 
of  the  English  or  French  Museums."  There  is,  however, 
now  a  living  specimen  of  this  bird  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  Zoological  Society,  to  which  my  attention  was  drawn 
by  Mr.  Gurney.  "A  living  specimen  of  this  bird  from 
Turkey,  now  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Societv, 
has  a  different  plumage  from  any  other  specimens  I 
have  seen.  ITiis  individual  is  cross-barred  like  a  female 
merlin."  In  a  subsequent  note  Mr.  Gurney  says,  that 
he  has  seen  another  specimen  in  the  collection  of  the 
East  India  Company,  in  which  the  plumage  is  the 
same  as  in  the  above  bird,  namely,  ba\-ing  distinct, 
brown,  transverse  markings  all  across  the  back,  shoulders, 
and  wing  coverts.  Mr.  Gurney  considers  these  are  the 
markings  of  adult  age,  as  the  specimen  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  (labelled  F.  lanarius,  Linnscus,)  had  few,  if 
any,  of  them  when  first  sent  there. 


M.  Schlegel  observes: — "In  the  works  of  antiquity, 
though  the  description  given  exactly  correBponds  with 
this  species,  we  cannot  say  that  any  dintinctive  name 
was  given  to  it,  lu  the  middle  ages  authors  equally 
pustled  themselves  and  others  about  this  bird,  while 
the  English  naturalists,  fnone  with  the  exteptiou  of 
Gould  having  seen  the  Sakcr  in  nature, J  have  only 
compiled  what  they  have  read  of  it  in  the  works  of 
their  predecessors,  Forster's  is  the  young  of  ihe  WTiite 
Jer-Falcon.  Linnffius  omits  it  altogether,  Buffon's  figure 
appears  to  be  the  true  Sakcr,  painted  from  a  speeimen 
in  the  Royal  Menagerie;  his  description  he  takes  from 
Belon.  Pennant,  Latham,  Gmelin,  and  other  naturalists 
to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  have  made  their  Saker 
from  a  melange  of  other  birds  described  by  their  pre- 
decessors. Hubcr  confounds  his  pretty  little  figure  with 
the  Lanner,  by  which  name  he  designates  it ;  so  has 
Bechstein,  having  like  Temminck  and  Naumann, 
received  his  specimens  from  the  Vienna  Museum,  the 
only  place  where  the  true  Saker  then  existed;  they  J 
have  described  it  as  Lanner.  The  Saker  is  very  rare^ 
now  in  collections,  and  it  is  not  found,  to  my  know- 
ledge, in  the  English  or  French  Museums."  (Schlegel 
writes  in  1844-53.) 

The  Saker  has  been  very  well  figured  under  the 
name  of  Lanner,  by  Gould,  Naumann,  and  Suaeraihl. 

The  word  Saker  or  Sacer,  used  in  Europe  since 
the  Emperor  Frederick,  is  the  Arabic  name  for  Falcon; 
it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Latin  Sacer, 
which  means  "sacred,"  for  this  mistake  has  caused  the 
F.  sacer  to  be  confounded  with  the  Sacred  Falcon  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  has  been  one  of  the  means  of 
throwing  confusion  over  its  history. 

Several    have   been    killed   in   Hungary,    and   young 
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birds  have  been  brought  thence  to  Austria^  taken  out 
of  their  nests  in  the  month  of  May,  about  sixty  years 
ago,  and  sent  to  the  principal  falconers  in  Europe. 
Pallas,  under  the  name  of  Lanner,  speaks  of  two  species, 
one  stronger  than  the  other,  from  the  Ural  Mountains; 
the  weaker  and  smaller  one  more  common  &om  the 
deserts  of  Grand  Tartary.  Pallas,  whose  remarks  in 
natural  history  are  very  exact,  says,  (and  all  his  obser- 
vations are  evidently  referable  to  the  true  Saker,)  they 
build  their  nests  on  trees  or  even  shrubs,  found  in  the 
midst  of  the  desert.  The  young  birds  to  the  number 
of  two  or  three,  often  leave  the  nest  before  they  are 
full-grown,  and  follow  their  mother  everywhere,  scream- 
ing lustily.  They  are  then  easily  caught  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  desert,  and  sold  to  the  Kalmuc  Tartars 
as  hunting  birds.  They  are  used  sometimes  for  taking 
the  kite,  but  they  are  considered  too  small  for  this 
purpose. 

The  following  is  M.  Schlegel's  description  of  the 
Saker  Falcon,  which  from  the  rarity  of  the  species, 
and  the  confusion  of  its  diagnosis,  we  shall  be  excused 
for  quoting  at  length  from  his  work  upon  falconry. 

"The  Sacer  of  the  falconers  is  a  bird  of  a  figure 
rather  less  strong  than  the  Lanner,  and  consequently  it 
is  intermediate  in  this  respect  between  this  species  and 
the  Gyr-Falcon.  It  is  distinguished  fi*om  these  two 
Falcons  when  young  by  a  different  modification  of  the 
tints,  and  by  the  two  intermediate  quills  of  the  tail  not 
being  generally  ornamented  with  bright  bands.  In  adult 
age  it  is  different  from  all  other  Falcons.  Its  plumage, 
like  that  of  the  young  birds,  is  of  more  agreeable  tints, 
and  has  not  transverse  bands  either  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  or  on  the  under  side.  The  tarsi  are  fea- 
thered above  half  their   length.     The  tail   goes  beyond 


the  wings  when  folded,  from  an  inch  an<l  3  quarter  to 
an  inch  and  a  hall'. 

In  the  first  year,  though  the  colours  are  distributed 
in  general  similarly  to  those  of  the  young  Gyr-Falcon, 
it  differs  from  it  in  the  following  deLatU: — 'I"he  ground 
colour  of  the  upper  parts  in  not  so  deep  in  the  Saker, 
particularly  on  the  tail,  and  it  approaches  more  strongly 
to  brown.  There  are  only  some  isolated  bright  spots 
to  be  seen  on  the  scapularies,  which  spots,  bh  well  as 
the  borders  of  the  feathers,  are  of  a  pale  reddish  brown, 
clearer  upon  the  edges  of  the  quill  feathers.  There  is 
more  white  upon  the  nape,  and  upon  the  upper  pari 
of  the  head,  where  may  also  be  seen  some  traces  of  k 
very  pale  reddish  brown.  TIip  tail  is  widely  bordered 
with  white  at  tlie  e.ttiemity;  generally  only  clear  markings 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  internal  barbs  of  the  lateral  tail 
quills,  and  these  markings,  to  the  number  of  ten  or 
eleven,  are  of  an  oval  form,  approaching  more  or  less 
to  orbicular.  The  spots  of  the  under  parts,  generally  of 
a  very  deep  brown,  are  usually  a  little  narrower  in  the 
jroung  of  tlie  Gyr-Falcon,  and  they  are  not  often  seen 
upon  the  under  part  of  the  tail,  except  in  the  f.hape  of 
thin  dark  streaks  occupying  the  shafts  of  the  feathers. 
The  auditory  region  is  always  marked  with  white  in 
the  middle,  and  this  prevails  on  the  front  of  the  fore- 
head. The  quill  feathers  have  clear  spots  upon  their 
iimer  barbs.  The  feet,  the  cere,  and  eyelids,  are  of  a 
livid  greenish  blue,  approaching  to  yellow  in  the  plates 
of  the  toes. 

The  colours  of  the  Saker  undergo  in  moulting  the 
following  changes: — The  ground  colour  of  the  upper 
parts  is  paler,  distinctly  so  on  the  tail;  the  edges  of 
the  feathers  are,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  more  lively  red 
on  the  back  and  wings,  but  paler  on  the  quills  of  the 
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tail  and  the  secondaries.  ITie  feathers  on  the  crown  of 
the  head  have  a  rather  wide  edge  of  reddish  brown, 
approaching  to  white.  The  moustache  but  slightly 
visible.  Chin,  throat,  and  lesser  wing  coverts  are  of  a 
dirty  uniform  white,  and  this  prevails  in  the  under 
parts  of  the  body,  the  markings  there  being  paler  and 
less  extended;  these  markings  in  the  form  of  drops, 
and  rather  small  upon  the  chest,  the  belly,  and  the 
feathers  of  the  legs,  are  however  much  larger  upon 
the  sides.  Those  observable  upon  the  lesser  wing 
coverts  are  longitudinal,  but  the  white  spots  of  the 
great  coverts  are  transverse,  and  arranged  in  bands. 
The  claws  as  in  the  young  bird,  are  of  a  uniform 
black,  and  the  beak  is  of  a  bluish  horn  colour,  passing 
into  bUck  towards  the  tip,  and  into  yellowish  towards 
the  base  of  the  beak.  The  feet,  on  the  contrary,  the 
cere,  and  the  eyelids  approach  more  strongly  to  yellowish 
than  in  the  young  bird." 

The  figure   of  this    egg    is    from   the   drawing  of   a 
specimen  in  the  British  Museum. 
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^eeifie  Ciaractert. — Mouatache  narrow;  tail  long;  toes  ebort, 
dte  median  shorter  than  tke  tarins.  Flomage  like  that  of  the 
Per^pine  Falcon,  with  the  oape  of  the  neck  a  reddish  brown. 

M«(uitrem«nL  Male — Length  fourteen  inches.  Length  of 
wing  twelve  inches  and  a  qnarter.  Length  of  tail  eix  inchea 
l«n  lines.  Middle  toe  one  inch  eight  lines.  Female — Length 
fifteen  inches.  Length  of  wing  twelve  inches  and  three-quarters. 
Length   of  tail  seven    inches   ten    lines.      Middle  toe    one  inch 


Thkbe  is  no  Falcon  about  which  so  much  confusion 
has  existed  as  the  celebrated  Lanner  of  Falconry.     ITie 
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name  has  been  given  to  the  Peregriue,  die  Ger-t'alcon, 
the  Sacer,  and  other  birds,  even  by  BViiteniatic  writers. 
We  are  indebted  to  M.  Schlegel  for  applying  the  right 
name  to  the  right  bird,  and  for  drawing  that  distinc- 
tion between  this  and  the  preceding  species,  which 
must  in  future  prevent  any  mistake. 

There  are  few  naturalists  who  have  correctly  distin- 
guished this  bird.  Schlegel  considers  that  Naumann 
and  Buffon  have  represented  the  true  Lanner,  killed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  moult,  but  they  have 
taken  it  for  the  young  of  the  Peregrine.  The  Lanner 
of  Linnteus  and  Nillson  he  thinks  is  identical  with  the 
Ger-Falcon  of  Norway.  The  bird  described  by  Pennant 
as  this  species,  appears  to  he  the  young  of  the 
Peregrine.  Schlegel  himself,  in  his  "Zoology,"  described 
as  new  to  science,  a  Falcon  under  the  name  of  Falco 
Feldeggii,  which  upon  more  attentive  examination  he 
became  convinced  was  no  other  than  the  bird  known 
to  Falconers,  and  first  described  by  Belon,  so  long 
back  as  1555,  in  his  "Hist,  de  la  Nat.  des  Oiseaux," 
as  the  true  Lanner,  the  subject  of  the  present  notice. 

There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  Mayence, 
of  a  young  bird,  killed  at  Hanau,  which  has  consid- 
erable resemblance  to  the  Falco  Biarmicus  of  Temminck, 
but  is  distinguished  by  the  colour  as  well  as  by 
the  first  quill  feather  being  longer  in  the  Lanner.  The 
only  Falcon  for  which  it  can  be  mistaken  is  the  Pere- 
grine, and  here  the  likeness  is  considerable,  but  it  may 
be  readily  distinguished  by  the  greater  proportionate 
length  of  its  tail,  by  the  toes  being  shorter,  by  the 
moustache  (the  dark  longitudinal  mark  on  the  side  of 
the  head  and  neck)  being  less,  by  the  feathers  of  the 
inferior  parts  being  larger  and  softer,  by  the  reddish 
colour     of    the     nape,     and     by    the    absence    of    the 
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transverse  dark-coloured  bands  on  the  belly  and  ihighs. 

There  are  specimens  to  be  been  in  the  Norwich 
Museum,  and  in  the  collection  of  the  East  India 
Company^. 

Very  little,  if  anything,  is  known  about  the  habits 
and  nidification  of  the  Lanner.  It  has  been  observed 
in  Dalmatia,  but  oidy  accidentally  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  1.6 win  describes  a  true  Lanner,  said  to 
have  been  shot  in  Lincolnshire,  The  Dutch  Falconera, 
who  take  annually  many  Falcons,  agree  in  the  astmrance 
that  they  have  never  seen  this  bird  in  a  wild  state. 

In  Falconry  it  is  stated  to  be  the  best  bird  to  fly 
at  the  partridge,  and  that  it  will  live  for  many  j'ears 
{eighteen  or  twentj'J  in  coniintment.  D'.\rcu*.sia,  who 
has  written  much  about  Falconry,  gives  the  bird  the 
character  of  being  cowardly  by  nature.  He  says  the 
greater  number  of  thc^e  birds  come  from  Sicily,  where 
they  build  their  nests  among  rocks,  or  the  branches  of 
high  trees. 

Before  giving  Schlegel's  minute  description  of  tliii 
bird,  we  will  take  the  opporlnnitv  of  saying  a  few 
words  about  the  preparation  of  Falcons  for  Falconry, 
with  which  all  the  species  in  this  number  are  so  much 
connected,  and  which  I  shall  abridge  from  the  "Histoire 
Natnrelle  dea   Oiseaux,"  by  Maout. 

The  object  of  the  Falconer  in  training  his  bird  is 
to  induce  it  to  give  up  its  own  will,  and  to  lose  all 
confidence  in  its  own  resources.  To  do  this  the  bird 
is  first  subdued  by  fear,  and  then  attached  by  hope. 
First  it  is  kept  in  the  dark  for  perhaps  sixty  or  seventy 
hours,  during  which  time  the  Falconer  has  it  always 
on  his  wrist,  which  is  armed  with  shackles  called 
"castings,"  or  small  leather  straps,  having  belts  at  their 
extremities,  with  which  they  fefiten   together  the   bird's 
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legB.  While  in  this  position  it  is  not  allowed  to  sleep, 
and  if  rebelliouB  its  bead  is  dipped  in  cold  water.  It 
is  also  kept  without  food,  until  worn  out  by  hunger 
and  want  of  sleep  it  permits  itself  to  be  clothed  in 
what  ifi  called  a  "chaperon,"  or  hood.  When  it  allows 
itself  to  he  fed  quietly,  and  then  hooded  again,  it  is 
considered  tamed  and  accustomed  to  its  master.  The 
Falconer  now  uses  artificial  means  to  produce  intense 
hunger,  bo  that  when  appeased  the  bird  may  be  more 
attached  to  the  person  who  feeds  it.  This  is  the  first 
lesson. 

The  Falconer  next  takes  his  bird  out  into  a  garden, 
and  if  when  unhooded,  it  will  of  its  own  accord  jump 
on  the  wrist  to  feed,  it  is  thought  fit  to  he  taught  to 
understand  "the  lure,"  which  is  a  piece  of  leather 
with  the  wings  and  claws  of  a  bird  attached  to  it,  and 
a  piece  of  meat.  This,  with  the  voice  of  the  Falconer 
is  the  means  adopted  to  bring  back  the  bird  when  on 
the  wing.  After  it  has  been  practised  in  a  garden 
it  is  taken  into  the  open  country,  where,  with  a 
string  attached  to  its  legs,  it  is  permitted  to  take 
short  flights  of  about  (at  first)  sixty  feet  from  the 
earth,  increased  gradually,  and  brought  back  each  time 
with  the  lure,  and  rewarded  by  the  piece  of  meat. 
The  bird  is  then  trained  upon  tame  birds  untO  its 
education  is  complete,  and  it  is  fit  for  the  field. 

Of  the  birds  against  which  Falcons  are  flown,  the 
Kite,  the  Heron,  and  the  Crow  are  considered  the 
hest;  such  a  chase  being  deemed  fit  for  a  prince, 
while  that  of  the  Pheasant,  Partridge,  or  Wild-Duck,  is 
considered  fit  for  gentlemen!  Some  of  the  larger  Fal- 
cons are  occasionally  used  in  pursuing  the  hare,  and 
the  Persians  even  use  these  birds  in  hunting  the 
gazelle.     They  are  trained  for  this   purpose  by  feeding 
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the  Falcon  on  Uie  nosp  of  a  stuffed  gazcUc.  When 
they  arc  thus  educated  thejr  take  thc-m  out,  and  letting 
two  fly  at  once,  one  inuncdiately  rushes  down  iipoii 
the  nose  of  the  poor  pfazclle  and  fixes  therein  its  claws; 
of  course  the  animal  is  alarmed,  and  stopping,  uses 
every  effort  to  shake  off  the  bird;  but  the  beating  of 
its  wings  ahnost  blinds  the  ]5oor  creature,  and  bewilders 
it  still  more.  When  the  first  bird  ia  ahakcu  off  thi; 
other  takes  its  place,  and  thus  the  dogs  have  plenty  of 
time  to  come  up.  This  same  plan  is  said  to  be  used 
in  taking  the  wild  boar  and  wild  ass. 

The  plumage  of  the  young  Laniicr  resembles  that  of 
the  young  Saker,  with  the  following  exceptions: — 'iTic 
markings  of  the  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head  are 
not  so  broad;  the  whitish  colours  of  the  edges  of  these 
feathers  predominate.  'ITie  reddish  tint  of  the  nape  is 
more  "prononce."  The  light  edges  of  the  upper  parts 
of  the  bird  are  less  distinct,  and  not  so  brown  as 
in  the  Saker:  on  the  contrary,  these  parts  are  covered 
wit^  small  spots  of  a  very  pale  red  brown  irregularly 
scattered  here  and  there — subject  to  variety  in  different 
birds.  The  ground  colour  of  the  tail  is  paler  than  in 
the  Saker,  but  it  is  always  broken  as  much  upon  the 
external  as  the  internal  barbs  of  the  tail  quilla,  by 
transverse  bands,  to  the  number  of  eleven  or  twelve, 
the  colour  of  which  incomplete  bands  is  like  that  of 
the  markings  upon  the  wings,  llie  spots  upon  the 
superior  parts  of  the  bird  are  smaller  than  in  the 
Saker.  The  lesser  wing  coverts  have  dark  longitudinal 
markings,  the  least  covered  with  whitish  spots,  generally 
of  an  orbicular  form;  on  the  greater  coverts  these  spots 
are  transverse  and  arranged  in  bands. 

In  adult  plumage  the  tints  of  the  Lanner  have  some 
analogy  to   those  of  the  Peregrine  and  Jer-Falcon,  but 
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are  at  oace  dJEtinguisbed  by  the  beautiful  reddish  tinge 
of  the  nape  and  upper  part  of  the  head.  At  this  age 
the  front  of  the  forehead  is  whitish.  The  reddish 
brown  feathers  on  the  nape  and  xipper  part  of  the  head 
have  in  the  centre  a  longitudinal  marking  of  blackish 
brown,  larger  on  the  middle  feathers  of  the  nape.  The 
moustache  is  rather  large  but  neatly  defined.  The 
feathers  in  the  auditory  region  of  a  whitish  tint 
strongly  approaching  to  reddish  yellow,  have  longitudinal 
dark  markings,  which  nearly  conceal  the  ground  colour. 
Eyelids  surrounded  with  black  feathers,  and  a  badly- 
marked  streak  of  the  same  tint  prolongs  itself  from 
the  eyes  beyond  the  region  of  the  ears,  where  it 
disappears  on  the  side  of  the  nape.  The  colour  of  the 
ground  of  the  other  inferior  parts  of  the  bird  is  a 
blackish  brown,  like  dark  slate,  with  transverse  markings 
of  a  bright  bluish  grey  colour,  which  take  the  form  of 
bands  on  the  scapularics,  greater  coverts,  secondaries, 
and  rump,  but  disappear  on  the  lesser  wing  coverts. 
The  colour  of  these  bands  is  bright  upon  the  back 
and  nunp,  but  of  a  marbled  brown  on  the  other  pajrts, 
growing  of  a  rodder  brown  towards  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  wing.  The  primaries,  with  the  exception 
of  the  light  spots  on  the  inner  barbs,  are  blackish 
brown.  The  ground  colour  of  the  tail  is  paler  than 
that  of  the  wings,  and  broken  by  a  dozen  transverse 
bands  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  shaded  with  grey  brown; 
the  tip  of  the  tail  is  whitish.  The  lesser  wing  coverts 
are  marked  by  longitudinal  dark  spots,  and  inferiorly 
with  orbicular  whitish  spots:  upon  the  greater  coverts 
these  markings  assume  the  form  of  transverse  bands. 
The  prevailing  colour  of  the  inferior  parts  is  white, 
more  or  less  strongly  shaded  with  pale  reddish  yellow. 
The   chin,   throat,   and   sometimes    the    crop,   are    of  a 


»inifonn  whitish  hue,  but  the  other  inferior  parts  are 
omaiiientetl  with  por<iate  markings  on  the  chest  and 
belly,  a^uming  on  the  flanks  more  the  form  of  bands, 
lighter  in  colour  on  the  thighs.  On  the  under  tail 
coverts  the  dark  spots  are  generally  longitudinal  and 
rather  narrow. 

I  have  been  very  careful  in  giving  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible Schlegel's  description  of  this  and  the  two  preceding 
birds,  in  order  that  those  who  have  not  access  to  his 
great  work  on  Falconry,  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
understanding  the  grounds  upon  which  they  are 
constituted  distinct  species  by  that  able  and  indefatigable 
naturalist. 

Good  specimens  of  all  arc  to  be  seen  in  the  splendid 
collection  of  the  Norwich   Mm 

We  are  unable  to  give  a  figure,  from  an  authentic 
source,  of  this  egg. 


Ra  PACKS — Diumtc. 

FALCONID^. 

Genus — Falco.     (LinntBtts.) 

Sub-genus — Falco,     (Bechstein.) 

ELEONORA    FALCON. 

Falco  Eleonora. 


Faleo  Eleonora, 


G^n^,  Icon.  dellA  Acad. 

Torino.,  1840. 
Ch.  BOKAPIKTB;  looDOgnfia 

delU  FaiuM  Italico. 
ScHLKGBL;  Bevue,  1844. 
Deoland. 


Specific  Ciaracferi. — Plumage  of  a  black  cliesnut-colour;  beak 
robust,  tlie  upper  mandible  beiog  straight  from  the  base  to  the 
tooth)  cere  bluiab.  Wings  mucb  longer  than  the  tail;  internal 
toe  shorter  than  the  external. — Pbince  Ch.  Bonafabtb,  in  Fauna 

Meataretaeat. — Length  of  adult  male  in  Norwich  Mnaeum 
Amrteen  inches.    Length  of  ning  eleven  inches. 


We  are  indebted  to  Signer  Alberto  della  Marmora 
for  the  introduction  of  this  beautiful  Falcon  into  the 
European  Fauna.  In  1836  he  saw  it  on  the  wing  on 
the  Sardinian  coast,  and  suspected  from  the  peculiarity 
of   its   cry,   that    it   was   an    unobserved    species.      In 
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ooojuncfjon  vrith   the   cclcbratt^cl   naturalist,  M.  Gunt^,  a 

Bharp    look-out   v.-a»    kept    up    to    obtAm    u    «pccimcii, 

in  which  ihcy  did  not  for  some  time  succeed.     MantiorK 

t  length  obtained  a  female  bird,  which  G^nii  declared 

>    be   a    species   new   to    science,   and   named   it   aft«r 

^,&c   Qticcii    Elconorii.      In     1840    G^n^    publitthed    an 

■  '•ccount  of  this  bird  in  tlie  "Memoirs  of  the  Avntknny 
M'Of  Turin,"  and  discovered  another  species  iit  the 
f.Mnscum  of  Turin,  killed  at  Bcyrout,  and  one  killed 
I'in  the  vicinity  of  Genoa,  in  the  collection  of  the  Mar- 
l^ais  C.  Darazzo — which  last  bird  proved  to  be  the 
tfnale  of  hit  Elconora,  Since  then  it  has  been  bcau- 
rtafiilly    figured    and    described    at    length    by    Prince 

■  'Charles  Bonaparte,  in  that  splendid  work,  the  "Icoiio- 
Igrafia  dcUa  Fauna  Italica." 

There  are  two  specimens    in    the    Norwich    Museum, 
'  npplicd  to  Mr.  Gumcy  by  M.  Verreaiix. 

M.  Temminck,  in  his  "Manuel  d'  Omithologic," 
described,  and  after  him,  Mr.  Gould  fifjurcd  and  des- 
cribed the  Falco  concolor  as  a  European  species.  M. 
r  Schlegel,  however,  in  his  "Revne,"  in  1844.  and  othPT 
■writers  since,  have  considered  that  M.  Temminck  con- 
founded specimens  of  the  Eleonora  Falcon  with  those 
of  F.  concolor;  and  they  founded  this  opinion  chiefly 
upon  the  want  of  confirmation,  since  Temminck's  last 
edition  of  the  "Manual"  in  1840,  of  the  latter  bird 
having  been  ever  taken  in  Europe.  M.  Von  der  Miihle 
mentions,  however,  that  it  has  occurred  in  Greece, 
though  Schlegel  thinks  he  has  mistaken  it  for  the  bird 
I  am  now  noticing.  Whether  F.  concolor  is  a  European 
species  or  not,  future  observation  must  decide,  but  of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt — that  the  species  are  totally 
distinct;  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  such  good  orni- 
thologists as  Temminck  and  Gould  could  have  confounded 
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one  with  the  other.  The  only  Bimilarity  between  the 
two  birds  is  that  they  are  each  unicolorous;  but  then 
the  colour  of  one  is  chesnut;  the  other  dark  slate  or 
lead-colour;  while  there  are  specific  points  of  difference 
between  them  sufficiently  clear.  I  have,  however,  amid 
the  uncertainty  which  exists,  thought  it  better  to  omit 
F.  concolor,  though  I  do  so  with  reluctance,  from  the 
European   list. 

The  Eleonora  Falcon  is  found  in  Sardinia,  Greece, 
and  Syria;  and  it  occurs  also  in  Africa.  It  seems  to 
prefer  plantations  and  shrubby  woods  for  its  residence. 
According  to  Prince  Bonaparte  it  nests  in  July  and 
August,  in  cavities  covered  with  bushes  among  the  rocky 
precipices  near  the  sea.  It  lays  three  eggs,  of  a  pale 
reddish  colour,  finely  spotted,  like  the  Hobby,  with 
ferruginous  brown. 

Nothing  more  seems  to  be  known  at  present  of  its 
habits  or  food.  M.  Jaubcrt,  writing  in  the  "Revue  de 
Zoologie,"  in  1854,  says  it  occurs  frequently  in  Sar- 
dinia, and  he  describes  the  bird. 

A  fine  adult  male  in  the  Norwich  Museiun,  is  in 
colour  of  a  nearly  uniform  dark  chesnut,  rather  hghter 
underneath.  The  quill  feathers  darker,  nearly  black 
above,  shading  off  to  a  lighter  colour  below,  and 
marked  by  indistinct  elongated  spots.  The  feathers  of 
the  under  parts  are  fringed  with  a  reddish  tint,  more 
particularly  the  throat  and  under  the  cheeks,  the  thigh 
feathers  and  under  tail  coverts.  The  tail  is  round,  six 
inches  long,  and  the  same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the 
body,  but  barred  underneath  with  nine  or  ten  rows  of 
darker  tints.  Cere,  tarsi,  and  feet  are  said  to  be 
greenish  yellow;  claws  black. 

The  female,  which  is  labeled  by  M.  Verreaux  as  in 
immature  plumage,  is  so  exactly  like   the   Hobby,  that 


a  nunute  description  is  unnecessary.  It  has,  however, 
a  more  general  reddish  tinge,  is  larger,  and  the  beak 
not  only  more  robust,  but  entirely  different  in  Hhape 
when  compared  with  that  bird. 

This  bird  is  not  figured  in  Gould's  "Birds  of 
Europe." 

As  the  general  colouring  and  markings  of  the  egg  of 
this  bird  so  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  Lesser  Kestrel 
on  the  same  plate,  we  have  given  a  figure  of  a  variety 
from  Thicncmann. 


Rapaces — Diumte, 

FALCONID^. 

Genus — Falco.     fLmnisas.J 

Sub-genus — FAi.ro,     (  Beckstein.) 

LESSER    KESTREL. 

Falco   Tinnuncuhides. 


Falro  T^nntincitloidtt, 

"      TinnuTieularu, 

Cerchtteu  eenchrit, 
Faucon  creierelletU, 


NiTTBBBfi.  Teh  HIM  ex. 
NAUHUtH.  SCHLKQBL. 
Vl  BILLOT. 

Lesson. 

Ch.  BONIPABTE. 

Of  thb  Fbbnch. 


Spttific  CharacUrt. — Wioga  reaching  to  the  end  of  the  taOi 
upper  plumage  and  quill  feothen  of  the  male  without  spot.  Clam 
yellowish.    Length  eleven  inches. 


The  Lesser  Kestrel  inhabits  chiefly  the  eastern  and 
southern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  found  in  Hungary  and 
Austria,  and  is  very  common  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  the  mountains  of  the  middle  of  Spain. 
It  is  found  in  the  Morea,  the  north  of  Africa, 
the  Crimea,  and  Switzerland.  In  France  its  principal 
locahties  are  Langucdoe,  Provence,  and  the  Pyrenees, 
particularly    in    the    neighbourhood    of    that    beautiful 
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mountain  town  Bagn^res-de-Bigorre.     In  France  it  is  a 
summer  visitor  only. 

The  Lesser  Kestrel  nests  among  old  ruins,  or  in  the 
crevices  of  mountain  rocks,  particularly  according  to 
Temminck,  in  Sicily,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gibraltar. 

Its  eggs,  according  to  Degland,  are  three  or  four  in 
number;  very  short,  smaller  than  those  of  the  Kestrel; 
of  a  reddish  white,  with  a  great  number  of  little  points 
and  "fly  spots"  of  a  brick  red,  mingled  together  and 
mixed  with  small  brown  spots. 

It  has  the  same  habits  as  the  Kestrel;  lives  upon 
coleoptera,  grasshoppers,  and  small  reptiles,  rarely  upon 
small  birds. 

The  following  description  is  from  M.  Temminck: — 
Adult  male;  summit  of  the  head,  sides,  and  nape,  of  a 
light  ash-colour,  without  spots;  back,  scapulars,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  wing  coverts  of  a  brick  red,  dark, 
without  any  spots;  some  of  the  large  wing  coverts,  the 
secondaries,  the  rump,  and  nearly  all  the  tail  of  a 
bluish  ash;  a  large  black  band  at  the  end  of  the  tail 
feathers,  which  are  tipped  with  white;  throat  light;  the 
other  under  parts  of  a  clear  reddish  russet,  studded  with 
small  spots  and  longitudinal  black  streaks.  Feet,  claws, 
cere,  and  eyelids,  yellow;  beak  bluish. 

The  old  female  is  rather  larger;  she  so  nearly 
resembles  in  the  colour  of  her  plumage  the  female 
of  the  Kestrel,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them 
in  a  description;  they  would  however,  be  known  from 
each  other  at  the  first  glance;  first,  by  the  very  small 
size,  and,  secondly,  by  the  length  of  the  quill  feathers, 
which  reach  to  the  end  of  the  tail. 

The  young  males  of  the  year  differ  but  slightly  from 
the  old  female. 

VOL.    I.  II 
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The  egg  of  this  bird  is  from  a  drawing  kindly  sent 
me  by  M.  Moqiiin-Tandon.  The  egg  from  which  the 
drawing  is  made  was  supplied  to  M .  Moquin-Tandon 
by  M.  Parreys,  of  Vienna.  Badeker,  (Die  Eier  der 
Europ.,  Yog.y  pi.  10,  fig.  4,)  has  represented  six  vari- 
eties of  this  species. 


rings  short,  reachinj^  to  nboi 
le    tail;    first   quill    feutUer 
I  shorter  tlum  the  secoDil,  the  third  nearly  eiiual  to  the  fourth, 

I  vhich  is  the  longest.      Tarsi  loDg;    toes  of  moderate  length, 

^^^K  the  middle  one  the  longest.     Claws  much  bent  and  pointed. 
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Falco   Gitdai 


AIM  daSar, 
£pervi«p  Oabar, 
JUtur  Oahar, 
SUiu  Qahar, 
S^arriat  Niyar, 
Aecipiler  Niger, 
Itieromtut  Qatar, 
JjB  Qnhar, 
Bed-legjed  Faieon, 


LirH.iMi  Ittd.  Orn.  Snp. 
Dausim;  Tt.  d'Om., ii.  p.  87. 
Li  ViiLuifT.    Kavp. 
CimBKi  Segn.  An.,  i.  p.  321. 
TiBiLLoLt  0«1  dee  Oil.,  i.  22. 
Gould;  B.  of  AtutraliA,pt.3.pl.f. 
Gbat;  Gen.  of  Birds. 
Lk  Vailuht. 

LtTHAX. 


S^peaJU  Ckaraetert. — Cinereoiu,  paler  on  the  ohin,  thratt,  mm! 
breatt.  Bod;,  thighs,  and  inner  wing  corerte  vhit«,  wilb  nmner. 
ovi  gray  ban.  Tail  with  four  blackish  bauds;  base  and  t«l 
oorerts  pore  white;  feet  and  base  of  the  biU  red. — Swiixsoit. 

MeMurtmnt. — Length   of  adult   nude    in   Norwich  1 
tw^e  inchea.    Length  of  wing  leren  inohet  and  a  half. 
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This  elegant  little  miniature  Goshawk  is  said  by 
Schl^el  to  occur  in  Greece,  and  Malta  is  given  as 
another  European  locality  by  the  late  lamented  Mr. 
Strickland.  Degland,  however,  doubts  whether  it  has 
ever  occurred  in  Europe,  and  omits  it  &om  his  list; 
but  he  gives  no  reasons  for  his  doubt,  and  as  in 
addition  to  the  above  authorities,  Mr.  Gumey  informs 
me  he  has  no  reason  to  disbelieve  the  statements  of 
its  occurrence  in  Greece,  I  introduce  it  here. 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  making  one  or  two 
remarks  about  the  classification  and  arrangement  I 
have  adopted  in  this  work;  and  this  explanation  is 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  this  bird  is  the  first  to  which 
I  have  not  given   its  sub-generic  name. 

I  think  there  is  no  point  in  Natural  History  about 
which  we  should  be  more  rigorously  careful  than  sim- 
plicity in  nomenclature.  Since  the  days  of  Linneeus 
no  one  has  observed  this  rule  more  strictly  than  the 
late  eminent  ornithologist,  M.  Temminck;  and  therefore 
I  have  unhesitatingly  adopted  his  arrangement.  A 
celebrated  naturalist  observed  to  me  a  short  time  ago, 
when  conversing  with  him  upon  this  subject,  that  we 
must  rcgidatc  our  nomenclature  by  the  progress  of 
science.  In  answer  to  this  remark,  I  refer  to  the 
synonymcs  at  the  head  of  this  notice.  Seven  eminent 
men  have  given  the  Falco  Gabar  seven  totally  different 
names.  Which  of  the  seven  is  right?  Science  must 
not  be  held  responsible  for  what  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  to  be  a  manifest  absurdity,  and  this 
argument  falls  to  the  ground.  Each  authority  could 
doubtless  give  his  reason;  but  then  the  question  resolves 
itself  into    one  of  personal  opinion  and  not  of  science. 

Linuasua  described  all  the  Falconidee  under  one 
generic  term,  that  of  Falco.      Temminck  admitted  sub- 


ntnned  dw  gneric  nne  Afe«  fis*  eadi  ipw^'  I 
dunk  lie  WW  n^tt,  mA  if  dob  wcve  dw  pkne  ft* 
•ijguiiif^  ni0  ^imDoiif  X  bobM  .mm^  lupyot  tnii  opniOB 
lij  mpce  logied  ^oo£  WUe  «dnittmg,  tiiewfcw,  « 
Mtam  diTinca  into  Mb-gBoen^I  iImII  fidlmr  dw 
TniPinpiM  and  mdwritf  of  Tenmindt,  nut  adopt  mm 
yMfi.>^  gdwric  BSBW  far  eadi  of  dw  ■eml  gnat 
tmaSeM-wUAI  AbH  hgn  to  deilvith' in  dupngm* 
cf  Ud*  work.      ' 

I  hxn'  deVitfed  «  litllo  hata  the  IrmigraHBt  of 
M.  Tenmindc,  tit  pUdng  die  sab-geniu  Athr  befine 
d^  of  ^fiiiZ*.  ]k  dm  I  hm  fcOmred  Sdkg^Aid 
I  dun  do!  dw  flHne  wtA  die  omlj  ipteiea  X  nn  tailed 
^pot  to  deeeribe  of  die  ■nb'geniia  Oireim^  Tbere  an> 
I  dunk^  uBirf  Miuid  nuono  whj  Aeee  sob-geBcn 
dw<dd.  1e  eloee  to  neb  ddm.  iWeo  end  Aatm 
fmmfiv  die  nuwt  ^jncal  or  perfect  diviaiaiie  at  ■  ^0 
baSifj  wldle  die  Etenien  fiom  »  good  puMge  fion 
Oe  Hnrb  to  die  Ei«^. 

Fblco  Gaiar  is  a  native  of  both  soathem  and  wes- 
tern A&ica,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Le  Vaillant, 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  He  says  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon; that  it  built  in  the  fork  of  a  high  tree;  and  that 
its  egg,  like  that  of  its  congener  the  Goshawk,  was 
white.  We  know  nothing  of  its  habits  or  propagation 
in  Europe. 

An  adult  male  iu  the  Norwich  Museum,  has  the 
bead,  nape,  and  back  of  a  uniform  greyish  brown  or 
dark  slate-colour;  chin,  throat,  and  chest  of  a  lighter 
grey;  the  belly,  thighs,  and  under  .wing  coverts  white, 
with  delicate,  thin,  transverse  bars  of  grey.  Primary 
quill  feathers  hair  brown,  barred  above  and  below  with 
a   darker    tint,    the    tips  being  conspicuously  margined 
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with  white.  Tail  coverts  (upper  and  lower)  white;  tail 
quill  feathers  white,  with  three  or  four  broad  dark 
hair  brown  transverse  bars  on  each  feather. 

According  to  Swainson,  the  cere,  with  basal  half  of 
bill  and  legs,  are  of  a  bright  red. 

In  the  young  bird  the  under  parts  are  more  tinged 
with  rufous. 

I  have  preferred  Swainson's  English  designation  of 
this  bird,  to  that  of  Latham,  as  we  have  already  a 
"Red-footed  Falcon"  in  the  British  lists. 

This  bird  is  not  figured  in  Gould's  "Birds  of 
Europe." 

Our  figure  of  this  bird  is  from  a  beautiful  drawing 
with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Brceve,  the 
Curator  of  the  Norwich  Museum.  It  is  an  adult  male 
from  South  Africa,  and  about  half  the  natural  size. 
It  forms  one  of  the  magnificent  collection  of  Falcanidm 
in  the  Norwich  Museum. 
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tail  long  and  roandcd;  nings  tang;  tint  quill  feather 
''^rter  than  the  fifth,  the  eemnd  a  little  shorter  than  the 
""fth,  the  third  or  fourth  the  longest;  beak  of  medium  mze; 
**?  large,  covering  more  than  a  third  of  the  beak. 


PALE-CHESTED    HARRIER. 

Falco 

pnlliflus. 

CVrt.i  pallidum. 

Stkes!  Proceedings  of  Zook 

gical  Socictj-,  April.  1S32. 

SCHLEOEL.      DeOLAKD. 

-faleo  paUidm. 

Tehiiisck;    Man.,  vol.  Jr., 
p.  595. 

draa  Sieainioni, 

Shith.    Kin  p. 

"      albe»c«u. 

Lssaon. 

"      dalmaiiau, 

EiippKL. 

eimereiu. 

Ch.  Bohapakte. 

Strigkepi  pailiduM. 

Ch.  Bohapabte. 

Cempoit. 

^P*rific  Charattert.StttA  of  male  not  spotted  with  pale  brown; 
"*  diKty  streaks  ou  the  breast;  rump  and  upper  taU  coverts  white, 
""''  haired  with  broMu  aah. — S^kes. 
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Ra  packs — Dinrnffi. 
FALCONID^. 

i 

Genus — Falco.     (LiniKPus.J       . 
Sub-genus — Circus.     fSariifny.) 

^■t^fm^rio  C'haraeUrt. — Tiirsi  long  and  sk'itder;  M^  tdl 
flUm;  tail  long  and  ronnded;  wiags  loug;  first  i|u01  ftitlMr 
BliOTtcr  tlmn  the:  fifth,  the  second  a  little  shorter  ttm  tbs 
ftrnrth,  the  third  or  fourtli  the  longest:  beak  of  niecHmn  us; 
■ffm  large,  covering  more  than  a  third  uf  the  benk.- 


PALE-CHESTED    HAKRIEa 


Falco  piil/fdus. 


CSmu  Steaintoni, 


Strigie^t  pallidut, 
Sutard  meruUanal, 


Stkesi  FroceedingI  of  Zoo)*- 

fpaal  Sodelf,  April,  183S. 
Ercbbbliko  ahd  Blisics. 

SCHLEOEL.     DeOLAND. 

Temkihck;    Man.,  vol.  ir., 

p.  596. 
Smith.    Kaup. 
Lb8Soi>. 
BuppZL. 
Ch.  Bonafabtb. 
Ch.  Bokapabtb. 
CBXspns. 


^eeifie  Ckaracler*. — Head  of  male  not  spotted  with  pale  brown; 
DO  dnakf  streaks  on  the  breast;  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  while, 
and  barred  with  browD  aah. — Stebs. 


PALE-CHESTED    HARRIER. 


MeatuTtrntnt. — Length  uf  adnlt  male  in  the  Nonrich  Mowatn 
•crenteen  inchM;  length  of  wing  thirt«en  inchea. 


We  are  indebted  to  Colonel  Sykes  for  the  determma- 
tion  of  tliis  species.  He  was  not,  however,  aware, 
when  he  published  hia  paper  in  the  Zoolo^cal 
Transactions  for  1832,  that  the  bird  occurred  in  Europe. 
It  had  previously  been  confounded  in  India  with  C. 
cyaneui,  the  Hen  Harrier  of  British  lists.  Colonel 
Sykes  clearly  pointed  out  the  distinctions  between  the 
two  species,  and  which  are  abbreviated  at  the  head  of 
this  notice.  Mr.  Gould  has  a  fine  figure  of  the  male 
bird  in  his  "Birds  of  Europe,"  but  it  deviates  from 
Colonel  Sykes' type  in  having  dusky  streaks  on  the  breast, 

M.  Temminck  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who 
recorded  the  occurrence  of  this  bird  in  Europe,  Since 
then  it  has  turned  up  plentifully  in  Spain.  It  probably 
has  its  head  quarters  in  Africa,  being  found  accidentally 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

In  modem  days  ornithologists  have  changed  the  venue 
in  regard  to  the  charge  of  resemblance  between  Falco 
cyaneug  and  F.  pallidus.  The  latter  is  now  held  to  be 
so  nearly  Uke  F.  cineraceous,  (Montagu's  Harrier,)  that 
Schlegel  denies  its  specific  distinction  from  that  bird. 
I  am  at  a  loss,  however,  to  comprehend  how  such  an 
opinion  has  been  arrived  at  by  so  eminent  a  naturalist 
as  Schlegel.  The  decided  marks  of  distinction  pointed 
out  by  Temminck  and  Colonel  Sykes,  particularly  the 
bars  on  the  rump,  and  the  number  of  specimens  that 
have  beeu  taken  both  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  all 
having  the  distinctive  characters  alluded  to,  form,  I 
think,  sufficient  evidence  to  settle  the  claim  of  this  bird 
to  the  position  assigned  to  it  by  all  naturalists,  with 
the  exception  of  M.  Schlegel. 
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TUp  pale  Harrier  is  said  by  Colonel  Svkea  to  fifd 
^principally  upon  lizards;  that  it  inhabits  wild  rocky 
Vplains,  that  the  spjtps  arc  nevpr  niPt  with  together,  and 
[  ^t  it  builds  in  IiikIi  trees. 

ITie  figure  of  the  rgg  of  this  bird  is  from  a  dran  iiig 
I  i>y  M.  Thienemann,  ph  44,  Sg.  2, 

The  adidt  mule,  acconUni^  to  Temmincli,  has  all  the 
I  plumage  generally  pale;  tlie  grey  colour  verj-  clear; 
the  top  of  the  head  in  the  male  hn«  no  brown  and 
white  spots;  the  rump  and  upper  tail  covert«  ore  marked 
with  grey  bars;  the  bars  on  the  si<Ic  tail  quills  are 
six  or  seven,  and  more  strongly  tinted  with  reddish. 
Head,  mantle,  and  wing  coverts  of  a  pale  grey;  quilU 
while  at  the  base,  passing  into  deep  brown  at  their 
extremities,  and  margined  externally  with  grryish;  all 
the  parts  below,  from  the  throat  to  the  abdomen,  of  a 
pure  while,  more  or  less  varied  according  to  age,  with 
fine  brown  streaks  disposed  over  the  chest  and  belly. 
Beak  blue;  cere  and  feet  yellow;  iris  greenish  yeUow. 
I  The  adult  female  has  the  pliunage  like  that  of  thi- 
ViHen  Harrier,  except  that  the  colours  are  two  shades 
paler;  the  tail  i'^  crossed  bv  six  large  brown  bars,  that 
of  C.  cyaneua  having  only  four. 

In  the  above  description  it  will  be  seen  that 
Temminck  differs  from  Colonel  Sykes,  as  to  the  brown 
streaks  on  the  chest,  Gould's  figure  was  taken  from  a 
bird  sent  to  him  by  M.  Temminck.  This  discordance 
may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  as  stated 
by  Temminck,  that  these  marks  are  more  or  less  visible 
according  to   age. 


i 


Ra  PACES  — DiumtE, 
FALCONID^. 

Genus — Fai.co.     (Linneeut.) 
Sub-genus — Aquila.     (Brition.) 

Sub-generic  Cliaracier». — Beak  BtroDg,  not  bending  Hoddenly 
from  its  base;  feet  strong  and  sinewy;  tarei  naked  or  covered 
with  feathers;  toes  strong,  and  armed  with  powerful  and 
mucb-ciiFvcd  claws.  Wings  long;  the  first,  second,  and  third 
quill  feathers  the  shortest,  the  first  short,  the  fourth  and  fifth 
the  longest. — Temmisck. 

IMPERIAL    EAGLE. 

Fahu  Imperialie. 


Falco  Imperialis, 

Aquila  Impenalu, 

"        keliaca, 

"        mogilinik, 

AiffU  de  l^bei. 


Tbmminck.    Bbchstbin. 

CUTIER.      tiOULD.      SCHLBOBL. 
SaYIONT.      BOSIPABTB. 

Ghelik.    Latiuu.    Gbai. 
Of  the  Fbincb. 


Specific  character*. — FiTe  scales  on  the  kst  joint  of  the  middle 
toe;  only  three  or  four,  according  to  age,  on  the  otliers.  Some 
of  the  Hcapnlories  white,  or  tipped  with  white. 

MeaMurentenl. — Length  of  adult  male  two  feet  six  indua. 
Length  of  adult  female  three  feet. 
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:  ^Eagles  form  M.  Tcnimiiick'§  second  division  of 
the  /■'alconidtP,  llic  typical  Falcons  or  noblr  birds  of 
prey  being  the  first.  Tlie  separation  of  this  fnniily  into 
two  classes — the  noble  and  i^oble  birds  of  proy — 
Lad  its  origin  in  the  pastinie  of  Falconry.  A  highfr 
principle,  however,  that  arising  from  structure,  especially 
in  the  beak  and  wings,  and  a.  greater  amount  of  in- 
telligence, places  the  Falcons,  according  tu  the  strict 
rnlea  which  guided  men  like  Teniminck  and  Cuvier, 
before  the  larger  and  more  powerful  Eagles. 

The  Eagles,  particularly  the  large  species,  are  Jrom 
five  to  six  years  m  arriving  nt  their  perfect  plumage. 
ITieir  vision  is  very  acute,  and  they  are  provided  with 
s  peculiar  membrane,  by  the  assistance  of  which  they 
can  see  against,  the  sun.  Their  neat,  termed  an  eyrie, 
i»  generally  placed  among  inaccessible  rocks.  'Vhey 
mostly  prey  upon  small  live  mammals  and  birds, — some 
feed  upon  fish  and  insects. 

The    Iniperiid    Eagle,    the    subject    of    ibis    notice,    is 

•  one  of  the  most  beautiful  birds  of  its  tribe.  It  was 
long  confounded  with  the  Golden  Eagle  of  the  British 
lists,  but  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  specific 
characters,  given  above.  It  inhabits  the*  extensive 
mountain  forests  in  the  middle,  south,  and  east  of 
Europe.  It  is  found  in  Turkey,  Hungary,  Dalmatia, 
and  the  south  of  Russia;  and  is  included  in  Machado's 
"List  of  the  Birds  of  Andalusia,"  It  occurs  acciden- 
tally in  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  south  of  France. 
M.  Crespon  records  its  appearance  in  the  departments 
of  Gard  and  the  Rhone;  and  M.  Tyzenhaus  says  it  is 
found  rarely  in  Lithuania,  where  it  has  been  known, 
in  one  instance  to  breed.  It  has  a  wide  range,  being 
found  commonly  in  Egypt  and  Barbary,  in  India,  and 
in  the  north  of  Africa. 


IMPEaiAL    EAGLE. 


In  its  habits  it  is  described  as  more  fierce  than  the 
Golden  Eagle,  and  consequently  more  dreaded  bif  its 
feathered  victims.  Cuvier  says  this  bird  is  the  true 
subject  ol'  the  exaggerated  tales  propagated  by  the 
ancients,  relating  tu  the  courage  and  magnanimity  of 
the  Golden  Eagle. 

It  feeds  principally  upon  small  deer  and  young 
foxes,  and  large  birds.  It  builds  its  nest  among  the 
mountain  forests,  on  the  highest  trees  and  rocks.  It 
lays  two  or  three  eggs,  which  are  stated  by  Degland 
to  be  oblong,  and  of  a  dirty  white;  the  long  diameter 
thirty,  and  the  shorter  twenty  lines. 

Of  the  habits  of  this  bird  in  India,  Mr.  Jerdon 
observes  in  the  "Madras  Journal,"  vol.  x.,  page  66: — 
"I  several  times  saw  birds  of  this  species,  both  single 
and  in  pairs,  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  Deccan, 
many  of  which  shewed  the  white  mark  at  the  base  of 
the  tail,  which  gained  for  it  the  name  of  the  King- 
tailed  Eagle,  and  I  procured  a  specimen  near  the 
Godavery  River.  I  frequently  also  saw  them  near 
Jaulnah,  even  close  to  the  cantonment;  and  they  are 
occasionally  seen  to  pursue  and  strike  at  hares,  florikin, 
and  other  game  started  by  sportjsmcn.  This  Eagle  may 
generally  be  seen  seated  on  the  ground,  or  on  a  stone 
in  the  rocky  hiHs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jaulnah, 
whence,  after  the  sun  has  been  up  for  some  time,  it 
takes  a  flight  in  search  of  prey,  at  no  great  elevation, 
hunting  slowly  over  the  bushy  valleys  and  ravines,  and 
also  over  the  cultivated  ground  occasionally;  after  which 
if  unsuccessful  in  its  search,  it  re-seats  itself  on  a  stone, 
on  some  eminence,  or  even  perches  on  a  neighbouring 
tree,  where  it  patiently  waits  till  some  quarry  is  raised 
or  viewed,  or  till  hunger  again  prompts  it  to  take 
flight.      I    obtained   a   specimen   alive.      It    feeds   most 
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greedily  u\>oa  raw  rat-at,  preferring  it  to  biriU  or  ani- 
mals, either  dead  or  living.  It  is  very  sluggiah  and 
inactive  even  when  urged  by  himger.  It  generally 
drinks  a  gulp  or  two  of  water  after  eating.  The  only 
cry   I   have  heard  it  utter  is  a  harsh  eroaldng." 

Our  figure  of  this  egg  is  from  a  drawing  sent  me 
by  M.  Moquin-Tandon,  with  the  following  remarks: — 
'*I  bought  this  egg  of  a  Paris  Merchant  in  1837. 
Great  diameter  seven  cents  two  milles,  (two  inches  and 
seven  eighths,)  little  diameter  five  cenis  one  mille,  (two 
inches.)  Surface  rather  rough;  ground-tint  heavy  white, 
scarcely  azured,  and  shaded  with  dirty  russet.  SchioE 
has  given  a  representation  of  this  egg,  pi.  37,  fig.  S, 
very  exact  in  size,  form,  and  coloui'.  Thienemann  fpl. 
4tl,)  has  given  a  drawing  of  good  size  but  too  white 
in  colour — probably  a  variety." 

The  Rev.  H,  B,  Tristram,  in  his  "Catalogue  of  Eggs 
for  1837,"  says  of  this  bird: — "ITiis  rare  and  magnificent 
bird  appears  to  prefer  the  forests  to  tlie  cUffi  for  the 
purpose  of  uidification.  It  occurs  very  sparingly  in 
Algeria,  but  is  well  knon-n  to  tlie  Arabs  as  distinct 
from  the  Golden  Eagle.  The  eggs  seem  scarcely  ever 
to  have  any  but  the  faintest  clouding,  or  a  few  obsolete 
spots." 

The  adult  male  and  female  have  the  plumage  gen- 
erally of  a  rich  glossy  blackish  brown,  darker  below, 
except  on  the  abdomen,  which  is  reddish.  There  is  a 
large  conspicuous  white  spot  on  the  scapulary  feathers. 
The  vertex,  occiput,  and  nape  of  a  lively  red.  Tail 
irregularly  waved  with  ashy  grey;  iris  whitish  yellow. 

Young  birds  are  more  variegated  with  russet,  and 
the  white  mark  on  the  scapularies  indistinct.  Iris  light 
brown;  toes  livid  yellow. 

There  are  specimens  in  the  Norwich  Museum. 


Bapacss — Diumie. 
FALCONID^. 

Genus — Falco.     (Linnaus.) 
Sub-genus — Aq'uila.     (Brisson.) 

BONELLI'S    EAGLE. 

Falco  Bonellii. 


Falco  BontUii, 


"       fatciata, 
L'  aigU  a  qutue  barrit. 


Tbhmisck.     Uasuoba. 
Ch.  Bonapaktb. 
ExYBEBLma  AND  Bi-uiUB. 
ScuiHz.    Gould. 

SCBLBSEL.      BoKATAXn. 

Gbay. 

T1B11.LOT.    Dkolaxd. 

Of  tbb  Fbksch. 


Spefifie  Characters. — Beak   Bmall;  claws   pcveriiil;    tail   b^iuiib, 
covered  bf  the  wings  within  two  indiea  of  its  end.     Lq(a  lu^ 

entirely  covered  with  feathers. 

Meaiuremenl. — Length  of  adult  male  two  feet.     Length,  of  adult 
fumale  two  feet  six  inches. — Teuuikce. 


Bonbllt's  Eagle  principally  inhabits  tlie  south  of 
Europe,  being  found  commonly  in  Greece.  It  also 
occurs  in  Italy,  Sardinia,  and  the  Bouth  of  France;  in 
all    of  which  countries  it  breeds,  and   is  a   permanent 
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inhabitant.     It  has  a  wide  range^  being  found  in  India 
and  Africa. 

According  to  M.  Crespon,  who  seems  to  have  fre- 
quently observed  it  in  his  excursions^  it  remains  in  the 
mountains  during  summer^  and  in  winter  descends  to 
the  marshes  to  hunt  aquatic  birds.  When  disturbed^ 
it  rises  at  once  to  a  great  height^  and  is  quickly  out 
of  sight.  Its  cry  is  something  like  that  of  the  Golden 
Eagle,  but  more  feeble.  An  individual  kept  in  con- 
finement was  very  fierce  and  not  easily  tamed. 

Its  food  consists  of  aquatic  birds,  hares,  rabbits,  etc. 
It  nests  on  the  crevices  of  rocks,  laying  two  eggs, 
which  are  of  a  reddish  brown,  more  or  less  pale,  with 
the  marbling  and  dots  darker. — (Degland.) 

We  extract  the  following  interesting  remarks  about 
this  bird  from  Mr.  Jerdon's  contributions  to  the  "Madras 
Journal,"  and  his  "Illustrations  of  Indian  Ornithology:'* 
— ^**The  Mhorungah  (its  Hindustani  name)  is  certainly 
a  rare  bird  in  Southern  India.  I  have  only  seen  it 
twice— once  at  Beramahl,  seated  on  the  edge  of  a 
tank,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  jungly  district;  and 
again  a  pair  seated  on  a  lofty  tree  in  a  tope  in  open 
countn',  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Deccan.  Mr. 
Hodgson  says  the  habits  of  the  genus  are  as  follows: 
— 'Preys  on  jungle  fowl,  partridges,  and  hares;  watehes 
from  a  lofty  perch,  usually  pouncing  on  its  game  when 
near  it,  sometimes  pursues  it  with  energy  on  the  wing.' 
Mr.  Elliot,  in  his  ** Notes,"  says: — 'Is  the  noblest  of 
the  Indian  Eagles,  being  seldom  seen,  and  then  generally 
at  a  great  height  in  the  aii-,  in  wild  places.  It  preys 
on  the  hare.  I  once  saw  a  pair  of  them  hunting  in 
company,  which  nearly  surprised  a  peacock,  pouncing 
on  him  on  the  ground.' 

The  large    liawk    Eagle  is  dispersed  over  the  whole 
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continent  of  India^  from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape 
Comorin,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  abundant  species, 
though  few  districts  are  not  occasionaUy  frequented  or 
visited  by  them.  It  chiefly  affects  the  more  wooded 
and  jungly  districts,  and  especially  the  neighbourhood 
of  hills  and  mountain  ranges. 

It  is  much  on  the  wing,  sailing  at  a  great  height, 
and  making  its  appearance  at  certain  spots  in  the 
districts  it  frequents  always  about  the  same  hour.  It 
may  often  be  seen  seated  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
tree,  or  on  some  overhanging  rock.  I  have  observed 
it  chiefly  on  the  Neilgherries,  along  the  range  of 
Western  and  Northern  Ghauts,  also,  though  more 
sparingly,  in  the  bare  Deccan  and  Camatic.  It  preys 
by  preference  on  Various  kinds  of  game, — ^hares,  jungle 
fowl,  spur-fowl,  and  partridges,  and  even  on  pea-fowl; 
also  on  ducks,  herons,  and  other  water-fowl,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  native  Shikarees,  it  has 
been  known  to  strike  down  the  douk,  (Tantalus 
leucocephalus, )  Most  native  Falconers,  too,  have 
stories  to  relate  of  its  having  carried  off  a  favourite 
Hawk.  On  one  occasion,  on  the  Neilgherries,  I  obser- 
ved it  stoop  successively  at  a  spur-fowl,  hare,  and 
pea-fowl,  each  time  unsuccessfully  however,  owing  to 
the  thickness  of  the  jungle.  A  pair  were  also  wont  to 
resort  to  a  village  at  the  hills,  and  carry  off  fowls. 
Great  havoc  was  committed  among  several  pigeon -houses 
on  the  Neilgherries  by  a  pair  of  these  Eagles,  and 
indeed  I  have  heard  that  one  or  two  were  completely 
devastated  by  them.  The  manner  in  which  they  cap- 
ture the  pigeons  was  described  to  me  by  two  or  three 
eye-witnesses  to  be  as  follows: — On  the  pigeons  taking 
flight  one  of  the  Eagles  pounced  down  from  a  vast 
height    on    the    flock,    but    directing    its    swoop    rather 


under  the  pigeons  than  directly  at  thom.  Its  jtMe 
watching  the  moment  when  alarmed  by  the  first  swoop 
the  pigeons  rise  in  confusion,  pounces  unerringly  on 
one  of  them,  and  carries  it  off.  The  other  Ettgle 
having  risen  again  also  makes  another  stoop,  which  is 
generally  fatal.  I  have  not  yet  been  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  the  nest  of  this  Hawk  Eagle,  hut  it  is 
said  by  native  Shikarees  to  build  on  steep  and  inac- 
cessible cliffs,  and  to  breed  in  January  and  February." 
The  figure  of  this  egg  is  from  a  drawing  sent  mo 
by  il.  Hoquin-Tandon,  who  observes, — "This  drawing 
(without  shade)  was  given  to  me  formerly  by  M.  des 
Murs,  from  an  egg  in  his  collection;  (you  know  the 
collection  is  now  in  America.)  I  do  not  know  the 
country  where  this  egg  was  taken,  nor  can  I  be  an- 
swerable for  its  authenticity.  Its  size  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  that  of  tlie  bird,  but  its  colouring 
does  not  resemble  that  of  the  Eagles." 

Since  the  above  we  have  received  the  following  from 
M.  Moqiiin-Tandon.  "In  the  third  number  of  Badeker's 
work,  just  out,  two  figures  are  given  of  F.  BoneUi, — 
pi.  17,  fig.  3.  These  figures  are  the  nizc  and  nearly 
of  the  form  of  the  drawing  I  sent  you,  but  the  col- 
our is  not  so  red,  and  more  like  that  of  the  Royal 
Eagle." 

There  is  a  long  series  of  this  bird  in  the  Norwich 
Museum,  shewing  the  great  variety  in  its  plumage,  for 
which  it  is  remarkable.  A  fine  adult  male,  probably  a 
typical  specimen,  has  the  ground-colour  of  head,  nape, 
belly,  and  throat  white,  with  brown  markings  on  the 
head  and  nape,  and  narrow  longitudinal  streaks  of 
reddish  grey  on  the  belly.  Wings  variegated  with 
dark  and  light  brown,  the  quill  feathers  darker. 
An  adult  female  from  Spain,  in  the  same  collection,  has 
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the  head^  nape^  throat,  belly,  thighs,  and  under  tail 
coverts  a  rich  cinnamon  brown,  streaked  on  the  under 
parts  with  long  narrow  longitudinal  black  bands  on  the 
shafbs  of  each  feather.  The  head  and  nape  are  marked 
with  dark  longitudinal  stripes.  Back  and  tail  dark 
brown;  quiU  feathers  darker,  slightly  marked  with  white. 

Three  other  specimens  (females)  have  a  plumage  in- 
termediate between  the  two,  doubtless  in  consequence 
of  age,  as  it  varies  much  every  year.  According  to 
Marmora  and  Temminck  the  beak  in  the  adult  is 
horn-colour;   cere  and  feet  livid  yellow;  iris  brown. 

Birds  of  the  year  have  the  iris  brownish  yellow. 
Birds  of  the  third  year  have  the  iris  a  clear  yellow, 
and  the  tail  without  the  dark  border  at  its  extremity, 
and  marked  with  nine  or  ten  transverse  bands.  There 
are  seven  large  scales  on  the  last  joint  of  the  median 
toe  in  the  adult,  and  four  on  that  of  the  external  and 
internal. 
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Fain  pfnnalua. 


"      pedibm-pennatii, 
Aquila  ptnnata. 


QtitiifeUcr  adler  and  Zicergaldei-, 
L'mgU  hofti. 


Ghslih.    IiiTKAM.    CmriBB. 
Tkmmiitci.     Bchiitz. 
Bsisaov. 

M.    Lesbos. 

Ch.  BoNiPAETE. 

Ebyb  et  Blah. 

SCHLBGBL.      CrOULD.      GbAT. 

Of  Brehm. 

Of  thr  Fhehch. 


Bpecijic  Characiert. — Legs  feathered  tc  the  loea;  three  acalea 
■t  the  extremity  of  the  middle  toe.  A  patfih  of  white  feathers 
It  the  insertions  of  the  wings.  Tail  &bore  entirely  brown.  The 
nualleflt  of  oil  the  Eagles. 

Meanremaal. — Length  of  adult  male  seTcntecn  inches  and  a 
balf.    Length  of  adnlt  female  eighteen  inthes. 


If  size  were  to  be  taken  as  the  basis,  or  even  an 
element  in  classification,  the  Falco  pennatus  must  be 
excluded  &om  the  family  of  Eagles.      But  it  has   the 
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distinctive  characteristics  of  a  true  Eagle,  as  shewn, 
among  other  marks,  by  the  scales  on  the  middle  toe. 
It  is  smaller  than  any  of  our  European  Buzzards, 
with  one  of  which,  the  Rough-legged  Buzzard,  (F, 
lagopuSyJ  it  has  some  similarity,  and '  was  even  con- 
founded with  it  by  M.  Temminck  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  "Manual.**  This  error  was,  however,  corrected, 
and  a  very  distinct  diagnosis  given  in  the  second 
edition,  which  I  have  incorporated  with  the  specific 
characters   at   the  head  of  this   notice. 

This  beautiftd  little  Eagle,  called  "Booted,"  from  the 
thickly  feathered  tarsi,  inhabits  the  eastern  parts  of 
Europe  and  adjoining  parts  of  Asia,  from  whence  it 
migrates  occasionally  into  France  and  Spain.  A  speci- 
men was  shot  at  Meudon,  in  March,  1826;  another  at 
Bar-sur-Seine,  in  October,  1838;  and  others  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Saumur  and  Bagneres-de-Bigorre, 
St.  Etienne  and  Bayonne;  and  M.  Degland,  on  whose 
authority  we  give  the  above  localities,  possesses  himself 
a  specimen  which  was  killed  in  the  department  of  the 
Hautcs  Pyrenees,  on  the  20th.  of  May,  1838.  M.  le 
Comte  Von  dcr  Miihle  mentions  in  his  work  on  the 
"Birds  of  Greece,"  that  he  obtained  many  specimens 
in  that  country,  and  that  two  individuals  were  captured 
near  Munich. 

The  Booted  Eagle  is  described  as  very  courageous, 
and  attacks  birds  larger  than  itself,  which  alone  would 
distinguish  it  from  any  Buzzard,  were  any  point  of 
diiferencc  now  needed.  It  lives  chiefly  upon  small 
mammals,  reptUes,  and  large  insects.  It  builds  in  high 
trees  in  Spain,  and  sometimes  in  the  Pyrenees,  laying 
two,  rai'cly  three  short  eggs,  of  a  dirty  white,  slightly 
blue,  and  with  a  few  very  indistinct  reddish  spots;  the 
long  diameter   being  nearly  two   inches,  and   the   short 
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one  about  an  inch  and  a  Iialf.  Gould's  very  Itae 
figure  of  this  bird  was  from  a  specimen  sent  hiin  by 
Baroa  Feldcgg,  which  was  killed  in  Austria.  There 
is  a  specimen  in  the  Norwich  Sluscum,  which  was  shot 
on  the  nest  at  Bar-It -due,  in  France,  which  must 
therefore  be  added  to  its  European  ncstin;^  localities. 
Our  ioionnation  about  this  interesting  bird  is  altogctbor 
Tery  scanty. 

The  specimen  above  alluded  to  in  the  Norwich 
Museum,  has  the  head,  nape,  chest,  belly,  and  under 
tail  fcatbers  white,  with  longitudinal  ferruginous  mark- 
ings, and  darker  central  streaks  on  the  fcathera  of  the 
chest.  On  the  head  and  nape  the  ground-colour  is 
nearly  lost,  so  as  to  appear  dusky  brown.  Moustache 
darker,  and  well  marked;  primaries  black;  tail  brown. 
The  irifl  ia  said  by  Temminck  to  be  dark  brown;  the 
cere  and  toes,  by  Degland,  to  be  greenish  yellow. 

Young  birds  are  described  as  reddish  brown  above, 
more  decidetUy  so  on  the  head;  light  red  below,  with 
*  the  streaks  of  a  darker  tint  on  the  shafts  of  the 
F  feathers.— (Degland.) 

In  the  "Madras  Journal,"  vol.  x.,  page  75,  Mr. 
Jerdon  remarks: — "My  attention  was  first  called  to  this 
bird  at  Triaehinopoly,  by  Mr.  Hooper,  C.S.,  who  shot 
a  specimen  in  the  act  of  pouncing  on  some  of  his 
pigeons.  I  occasionally  afterwards  recognised  it,  as  I 
thought,  among  the  Kites,  and  saw  it  attempt  to  swoop 
off  chickens  and  pigeons.  Its  appearance  in  the  air, 
and  mode  of  flight  much  resemble  that  of  the  Kite; 
but  the  crows  appear  to  distinguish  it  readily,  and  often 
clamorously  pursue  it." 

The  Rev.  H,  B.  Tristram  writes  of  this  bird,  in  his 
"Catalogue  of  Eggs  for  1857:" — ^"This  symmetrical 
little   bird,  so   like   a   Buzzard  in   repose,   so   unlike   it 
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on  the  wing,  is  only  a  summer  visitant  to  Southern 
Algeria.  It  breeds  on  ledges  of  rocks,  and  seems  to 
prefer  the  clifis  and  open  country  to  the  forests.  It 
lays  two  eggs,  longer  and  a  little  larger  than  a  Buz- 
zard's, and  seldom  so  richly  marked." 

The  figure  of  this  egg  is  from  a  drawing  sent  me 
by  M.  MoqTiin-Tandon,  who  observes, — ^^*This  egg  was 
sent  to  me  from  the  Spanish  Pyrenees,  by  a  seller  of 
skins.  I  thought  for  some  time  that  it  belonged  to  the 
Common  Buzzard,  or  else  the  Bough-legged  Buzzard; 
but  on  comparing  it  with  two  drawings,  quite  recently 
published  by  M.  Badeker,  pi.  1,  fig.  3,  I  discovered 
that  I  had  been  deceived." 
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Filco  nacioiilfji. 

CVTIMK. 
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TnaoafOK. 

■■       albican. 

BflPFIL. 

ScaegaUuJi. 

Ovraa, 

Aqtiila  na^oidei. 

Cimn.  KiOT.  Gut. 

"      J^ilucianii.  faaea. 

mi 

p»«d^. 

Gk4T. 

••        Fimdiiana, 

Frwkuii. 

"      ckoia. 

Shith. 

^Mjfls  CHaraeien. — Cokmr  nniformlj  tawny,  nnmeroos  faintly- 
eolonred  tnasrene  bands  on  the  upper  aide  of  the  tail.  Tarsi 
^WImh^.     Four  large  Bcalea  at  the  end  of  middle  toe. 

X)imu»*umi  qf  an  adult  male  in  the  jyoncich  Mtueum,  Ji-om  3£. 
Fiuier,  qf  Ihngin-M. — Length  twenty-aix  inchea.  Length  of  wing 
twenty  inchee;  beak  to  angle  of  gape  two  inohe*  and  a  half;  middle 
toe  and  claw  three  inchea;  hind  toe  and  daw  tvo  inches. 


I  iSTROixtCE  this  bird  into  the   European   list   upon 
the  authority  of  Lieutenant  BlaJciston,  who  has  described 
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its  occurrence  in  the  Crimea,  in  the  ^'Zoologist"  for 
1857,  p.  5350,  in  the  following  words: — "There  is  one 
more  species  of  which  I  must  speak;  the  only  specimen 
I  know  having  been  killed  by  a  friend  of  mine  in 
the  far-famed  valley  of  Baidar,  in  May,  who  kindly 
brought  me  the  specimen  while  fresh,  which  I  accord- 
ingly skinned,  not  knowing  the  species,  however,  until 
my  return  to  England,  when  on  walking  through  the 
British  Museum  I  espied  one  that  was  to  my  mind  the 
same,  and  so  it  turned  out  to  be,  namely  the  Tawny 
Eagle,  (Aquila  ncBvioides.)  I  preserved  the  sternum  of 
this  bird." 

The  extensive  range  of  this  bird  over  the  continent 
of  Africa  and  Southern  Asia,  makes  its  discovery  in 
the  Crimea  less  remarkable.  It  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Riippell,  under  the  name  of  A,  albicans,  as  occurring 
in  Abyssinia. 

An  interesting  account  of  this  Eagle  is  given  by  Mr. 
Jcrdon,  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Madras  Journal, 
p.  68,  from  which  I  quote  the  following: — 

"The  Wokhab  (the  Indian  name  for  Tawny  Eagle) 
is  the  most  abundant  Eagle  in  India.  I  have  seen  it 
both  in  the  Carnatic,  though  more  rarely,  and  on  the 
table  land,  where  it  is  tolerablv  common.  In  the  Car- 
natic  it  chiefly  frequents  hilly  districts  clad  with  low 
jungle.  In  the  Deccan  it  frequents  by  preference  the 
cultivated  lands  near  villages.  Till  an  hour  or  two 
after  sunrise  it  may  be  seen  seated  on  the  top  of  some 
tree,  after  which  it  sallies  forth,  sailing  about  at  a 
moderate  height  in  general,  though  it  varies  much  in 
this  respect,  over  the  fields,  valleys,  and  ravines,  with 
a  slow  circling  flight,  or  in  company  with  the  kites, 
like  which  it  is  ever  on  the  look-out,  hovering  over 
villages,    towns,    and    cantonments.      They    prey   upon 


hares,  as  I  have  ascertained  in  one  or  two  instances 
from  the  contents  of  their  stomachs,  and  other  game, 
also  rats,  lizards,  snakes,  and  insects;  occasionallj  al^o 
pounce  on  an  unwary  bird,  and  in  fact  feed  upon  almost 
ajiy  kind  of  food,  living  or  dead,  whieh,  however,  they 
obtain  perhaps  less  by  their  own  industry  than  by 
robbing  other  birds — ^kites,  falcons,  and  other  bir<ls  of 
prey.  From  Mr.  Elliott's  "Notes"  I  extract  the  foUnw- 
ing: — 'The  Wokhab  is  very  troublesome  in  hawking 
afVer  the  sun  becomes  hot,  mistaking  the  jesses  for  Bome 
kind  of  prey,  and  pouncing  on  the  falcon  to  seize  it. 
I  have  once  or  twice  nearly  lost  shahecns  in  consequence, 
ihcy  flying  to  great  distances  from  fear  of  the  Wokhab. 
A  specimen  I  possessed  alive  was  not  very  particular 
as  to  its  food.  It  frequently  snatched  morsels  from  a 
Golden  Eagle  I  kept  witb  it,  to  which  the  latter  in 
general  quietly  submitted;  it  is  a  very  noisy  bird, 
frequently  uttering  a  shrill  scream,  and  has  a  great 
share  of  curiosity,  walking  up  to  and  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly eiamining  every  new-comor  I  place  in  the  same 
apartment.  It  is  apparently  a  very  casily-domeaticated 
bird,  and  perhaps  might  be  taught  to  hunt  hares,  etc,' " 

Mr.  Gumey  also  writes  to  me  about  this  bird  as 
follows: — ^"Mr.  Ayres  sent  me  a  specimen  from  Natal, 
who  writes  that  a  hawk  had  seized  a  fowl  and  was 
carrying  it  off,  when  a  Tawny  Eagle  gave  chase, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  it  of  its  prey. 
The  hawk  took  refuge  in  the  "bush,"  and  the  Eagle 
being  thus  disappointed,  was  flying  over  the  bush  when 
Mr,  Ayres  shot  it.  M.  Favier,  of  Tangiers,  sent  me  a 
specimen  from  that  locality.  He  states  that  it  nests 
there  on  the  tops  of  high  trees,  and  lays  two  eggs,  of 
which  only  one  is  hatched. 

The    Indian   specimens   of  this   Eagle   are  generally 
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Bmaller  than  the  A&ican,  and  have  by  some  naturalist* 
been  described  aa  distinct  species,  under  the  name  <^ 
A.  Vindkiana.  I  have,  hoirerer,  a  specimen  firom 
Abyssinia,  as  small  aa  those  fiom  India,  but  this  is  an 
exception.  This  E^le  seems  to  me  to  occupy  a  position 
intermediate  between  A.  imperials  and  A.  Mursii,  a 
newly-discovered  small  Eagle  of  Western  A&ica,  named 
by  M.  Yerreaux,  after  the  late  M.  Des  Murs. 

Some  specimens  of  A.  navioidet  are  of  uniform  light 
brown  all  over,  others  are  much  darker,  but  the  dark 
specimens  generally  have  part  of  each  feather  rather 
darker  than  the  other  parts,  the  shaft  of  the  feather 
separating  the  two  shades ;  this  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  feathers  of  the  back  and  wings,  except  the  quill 
feathers.  I  have  a  female  alive  which  has  been  in  ihis 
parti-coloured,  or  rather  parti-shaded  plumage  for  several 
years  without  any  variation.  Specimens  of  this  bird 
kiUed  in  a  wild  state  .when  near  the  time  of  moulting, 
are  generally  very  light-coloured,  as  the  feathers  fade 
from  exposure  to  the  sun  in  the  living  bird,  more  than 
they  do  in  any  other  kind  of  bird  I  know.  It  is  in 
this  state  that  Dr.  Ruppell  calls  it  A.  aibicans.  My 
hving  bird  is  very  noisy,  and  when  uttering  its  cry 
its  throat  puifs  out  nearly  to  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg." 

An  adult  male  in  the  Norwich  Museum  has  the 
head,  nape,  neck,  all  the  under  parts  except  the  taU, 
and  most  of  the  back,  a  tawny  dirty  yellow.  The 
large  wing  coverts  are  more  variegated  with  dark  brown. 
Primaries,  secondaries,  and  tail  feathers  above  and  below, 
dark  hair  brown;  tail  on  the  upper  surface  funtly 
marked  with  numerous  transverse  bands;  ceie  and  toes 
dirty  greenish  yellow. 

The  figure  of  the  egg  is  firom  a  specimen  sent  by 
J.  H.  Gurney,  Esq.,  of  Catton,  Norfolk. 
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Specific  Character*. — Tarai  naked;  cere  livid.  FluniBge  brownj 
vertoi  (potted  with  white.    Nine  Urge  scalea  on  the  end  of  middle 

toe. — PlLLlS. 

Dimamioiu  of  a«  adult  male  ■»  the  JVomicA  Muieum.- — Length 
tweoty-five  inches;  length  of  wing  twenty-one  inches;  length  of 
tAniu  four  inches;  length  of  middle  toe  and  ckw  three  ioches 
and  a  half. 
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It  is  still,  we  believe,  an  undecided  question  whether 
Falco  leucoiyphus  of  Pallas  and  F.  macei  the  great 
Bengal  Fish  Eagle,  are  the  same  species.  Gray  gives 
the  former  doubtingly  a^  a  synonyme  of  the  latter,  and 
Schlegel  hesitates  in  expressing  the  opinion  whether  the 
birds  observed  by  Pallas  and  Eversraann  were  the  young 
of  K  macei. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  F.  leucoryphua 
is  a  European  species,  since  in  addition  to  those  observed 
by  the  naturalist  mentioned  above,  it  has  been  seen 
and  shot  by  Lieutenant  Irby,  in  the  Crimea,  and 
recorded  in  the  "Zoologist"  for  1857,  p.  5353,  in  the 
following  words: — 

"White-headed  Eagle,  (Falcoleucoryphus.J — Common 
in  the  interior  of  the  Crimea;  not  seen  among  the  rocks 
by  the  coast.  This  bird  bred  in  two  instances  on  trees 
close  to  the  Katcha  River;  the  nests  were  about  thirty 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  very  large,  formed  of  sticks, 
lined  with  grass  and  old  rags.  The  remains  of  a  hare 
was  in  one  nest,  in  which  was  also  a  young  bird  just 
hatched,  which  did  not  live  long,  as  may  be  imagined. 
A  very  fine  specimen  was  killed  with  a  revolver,  while 
sitting  on  a  tree  near  the  Alma;  the  bird  was  appar- 
ently gorged,  and  therefore  allowed  a  very  near  approach. 
This  Eagle  is  apparently  different  from  the  American 
WTiite-headed  Eagle,  (F.  leucocephalus,)  and  is  not,  I 
think,  described  in  any  English  work  on  ornithology. 
Unfortunately  I  was  not  aware  of  this  at  the  time,  and 
so  did  not  particularly  notice  it.  It  is  known  to  the 
Russian  naturalists  under  the  name  Leucoryphon.  A 
friend  of  mine,  a  good  observer  of  birds,  saw  one  of 
those  Eagles  chase  an  Osprey,  and  make  it  drop  its 
fish.  I  have  heard  the  American  Sea  Eagle  does  the 
same.     The   head,    feet,   and  sternum   of  one   of  these 
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birds  are  in  England,  and  will  no  doubt  clear   up  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  a  distinct  species  or  not." 

Mr.  Gumey  writes,  "I  think  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  2f.  leucaryphtis  being  as  good  a  European 
species  as  any  on  the  list.  I  had  much  conversation 
with    Lieutenant   Irby,   who   is   an   excellent    observer. 

*  *  *  It  is,  I  understand,  admitted  to  be 
European  beyond  any  doubt,  by  the  St.  Petersburg 
naturalists  of  the  present  day,  the  only  question  being 
whether  they  are  right  or  not  in  considering  it  identical 
with  H.  nmcet  of  India." 

F.  leucoryphtis  or  maceiy  for  we  shall  in  this  notice 
consider  them  identical,  was  first  observed  in  Europe 
by  that  excellent  naturalist  Pallas,  and  was  recorded  by 
him  in  his  "Zoography  of  Asiatic  Russia,"  vol.  i.,  p.  352. 
He  remarks  that  it  was  observed  rarely  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Caspian,  and  that  it  nested  in  the  woods  surrounding 
that  sea.  He  describes  the  bird  minutely  as  being 
rather  larger  than  the  Spotted  Eagle,  and  in  habit 
between  the  Osprey  and  White-tailed  Eagle. 

M.  Eversmann  again  reports  the  occurrence  of  the 
same  bird,  as  observed  by  him  in  his  voyage  to  Bokhara. 
Schlegcl  gives  not  only  Eversmann's  description  but  his 
own  from  the  same  specimen,  in  which  he  describes 
the  bird  as  having  the  **figure,  beak,  feet,  and  organi- 
zation of  //.  maceiy 

F.  leucoryphus  belongs  to  the  section  of  Sea  Eagles 
forming  the  sub-genus  Haliaetus  of  authors.  Its  home 
is  the  Indian  continent,  where  it  is  common.  Mr.  Mc. 
Clelland,  in  writing  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society,"  in  1839,  remarks  of  //.  maceiy  "This  Eagle 
preys  on  fish,  and  is  particularly  active  during  a  storm, 
when  it  is  found  soaring  over  the  lee  shore,  descending 
on  such  fishes  as  arc  driven  into  shallow  water.     During 
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fine  weather  it  spends  the  principal  portion  of  its  time 
on  some  high  solitary  bank  quite  motionless."  And 
Mr.  Hodges,  in  the  "Bengal  Sporting  Magazine"  for 
1836,  observes,  "This  species  is  generally  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  larger  rivers,  near  to  where  they  issue 
into  the  plains,  and  it  preys  on  fish;"  which  quite 
agrees  with  the  account  given  by  Lieutenant  Irby,  of 
the  Leucoryphon  of  the  Crimea. 

I  shall  give  the  description  by  M.  Schlegel,  of  Evers- 
mann's  specimen  of  F.  leucoryphus, — Pallas,  and  then 
that  of  the  specimen  labelled  If.  macei  in  the  Norwich 
Museum,  from  which  my  figure  is  taken.  M.  Schlegel 
says,  ^*  Length  twenty-four  inches  and  a  half;  wings  one 
foot  ten  inches;  taQ  eleven  inches;  tarsus  three  inches 
and  a  half;  middle  toe,  without  claw,  two  inches. 
Figure,  beak,  feet,  and  organization  that  of  JET.  macei. 
Beak  blackish;  general  colour  of  the  plumage  earthy 
brown,  paler  on  the  inferior  parts.  Feathers,  particularly 
the  wing  coverts,  with  a  light  border;  those  of  the 
head  and  neck  fringed  with  yellowish  brown.  Region  of 
the  ears,  and  a  large  streak,  which  is  prolonged  hence 
to  the  neck,  blackish  brown.  Greater  coverts  of  the 
wings  and  tail  black;  tail  varied  with  white  the  first 
half  of  its  length;  taU  coverts  pale  brown,  relieved  by 
some  whitish  spots.  Feet  yellowish;  claws  blackish. 
Tail  insensibly  rounded  at  its  extremity." 

An  adult  male,  marked  H.  macei,  from  the  Himalayas, 
in  the  Norwich  Museum,  has  the  crown  of  the  head, 
nape,  scapularies,  upper  part  of  back,  and  aU  the  under 
parts  except  the  throat,  cinnamon  brown,  darker  on 
the  belly  and  thighs.  Throat  and  forehead  dirty  white; 
wings  black  brown;  tail  white,  each  feather  being  for 
about  two  inches  from  the  end  black.  Cere  and  legs 
yellowish  brown. 
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Rapaces — Diurnie. 

FALCONID^. 

(ioniis — Falco.     (LimuBUS.J 

Siib-ftcmia — Aql'II.a.     (  Brisson.J 

BALD    EAGLE. 

Ffilcu  Itmcocephahtti. 


Piilro  leaiY>erpAalut, 


Aqitila  leucoctphala, 
Ualiaetut  Wathingtoai 


Ll.tKJEDS.     TlMMINCK. 

Wilson;  Amer.  Om., 

Pallas.    Swaixbok. 
AcDUBoSi  Birds  of  i 

pi.  11. 
Cl'vizb.  Kadp.  Bkkhm.  Obat. 


Sptrijic  CAaracterM.— Beak  and  ckn-i  shorter  tlum  thoM  ct  die 
Falco  albicilla;  right  large  scales  on  the  citremity  of  the  middle 
toe.     Tarsi  clothed  on  their  upper  half  only. — Dsoland. 

Meaturement. — Length  of  adult  male  from  thirty  to  thirty-tin* 
inches.  Length  of  adult  female  from  thirty-four  to  thirty-tix 
inches. — Tbu  m  i  nck  . 


Tub  -well-known  Bold  Eagle  of  the  United  States, 
the  national  emblem  of  that  republic,  is  reported  by 
Nillson  to  occur  frequently  and  nest  in  Norway.  It 
is    generally   believed,   however,   to   occur   accidentally 
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in  Europe.  One  male,  as  reported  by  Dcgland,  has 
been  killed  in  Switzerland — a  female  in  the  kingdom 
of  Wurtemberg;  and  it  is  stated  by  Brchm  to  appear 
sometimes  on  the  sea-coasts  of  Germany.  It  is  not  easy 
to  account  for  Schlcgel's  reasons  therefore  for  omitting 
this  bird  from  the  European  list.  He  seems,  I  think 
without  sufficient  reason,  to  have  thrown  doubt  upon 
the  truth  of  the  various  reports  of  its  capture,  and 
considers  it  to  have  been  confounded  with  other 
species.  On  this  point  Degland  remarks,  "The  opinion 
which  M.  Schlegel  gives  on  this  subject,  in  his  twentieth 
observation,  would  appear  to  me  of  great  weight  in  the 
argument  for  erasing  this  bird  from  the  European  list, 
if  M.  Nordmann  had  not  mentioned  in  the  "Faune  Pon- 
tique,"  the  capture  in  the  middle  of  Russia  of  two  Sea 
Eagles,  with  all  the  heady  neck,  and  tail  of  a  pure  snow 
white.  After  having  compared  them  carefully  with  other 
Sea  Eagles  killed  in  the  same  locality,  he  considered 
them  to  be  old  individuals  of  F,  albicillay  not  admitting 
any  specific  difference  between  it  and  F.  leucocephaltis. 
It  is  probable  if  the  learned  naturalist  of  Leyden  had 
known  this  fact,  he  would  have  been  very  careful  not 
to  erase  F.  Icurocnphalus  from  the  European  list;  for  I 
do  not  know  that  F.  alhicilla  ever  lias,  when  it  l)ccomes 
old,  the  head  and  neck  of  a  pure  Avhite,  like  the  tail." 
The  habits  of  F,  leucocvphalus  arc  v(»ry  similar  to  those 
of  the  White-tailed  Eagh;.  An  admirable  description  is 
given  of  this  bird  by  Audubon,  and  his  graphic  account 
of  its  encounter  Avitli  a  Swan  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  has  been  copied  into  almost  every  work 
upon  ornithology.  I  shall  not  insert  it  here,  but  I  can- 
not help  quoting  the  observations  of  a  rcct^nt  French 
writer,  ^1.  Mouat,  after  relating  tliis  spirited  narrative 
in  his  work: — 
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"Let  MS  compare  with  this  magnificent  description  the 
most  elegant  pages  of  Buflon,  and  the  differenee  will  be 
seen  between  the  sedentary  and  the  field  naturalist.  We 
are  far  &om  being  so  ungrateful  or  so  bold  as  to  wish 
to  weaken  the  admiration  due  to  that  immortal  writer, 
who  must  be  ever  remembered  with  pride  by  France 
among  its  scientific  and  literary  glories.  In  inviting  our 
readers  to  study  comparatively  the  style  of  two  such 
eminent  men,  we  only  wish  to  make  them  feel  how  many 
advantages  a  simple  and  exact  mind,  which  has  studied 
from  Nature,  has  over  the  most  brilliant  genius  which 
has  only  made  its  observations  in  a  menagerie  or  a 
garden.  The  passionate  love  of  Natural  History  is  the 
only  secret  of  the  descriptive  talent  of  Audubon,  and 
the  attentive  observation  of  facts  has  sufficed  to  give  to 
the  pictures  he  has  drawn  a  warmth  of  colouring  which 
the  most  clever  writer  cannot  find  among  the  duBt  of 
his  cabinet." 

I  shall,  I  am  sure,  be  excused  this  digression,  con- 
taining, as  it  does,  so  just  a  tribute  to  the  celebrated 
American  ornithologist. 

M.  Jlouat  gives  the  following  description  of  Audubon's 
first  discovery  of  wliat  he  then  thought  a  new  species, 
but  which,  according  to  I'riiice  C  Bonaparte,  is  the 
one  I  am  now  describing.  I  transcribe  JI.  Mouat'a 
account  of  this  discovery: — 

"Audiibon  describc's  under  the  name  of  Wasliington's 
Kai^le  a  species  of  Fisliing  Kaglc,  Mhich  Prince  C 
Honaparte  re -unites  to  the  Falco  leucocejj/ialus.  The 
American  ornithologist  observed  it  for  the  first  time  in 
1S14,  and  felt,  he  said,  happier  in  finding  this  new 
species  than  Herscbi'l  did  in  discovering  his  planet.  It 
was  in  the  mouth  of  February  .Vudubon  was  ascending 
the  Jlississippi.     The  glacial  north  wind  smrounded  liim, 


ind  to  dBsdcBBd  In  oBdnuum,  that  he  mr  widt  mdif- 
ftxcnee  Bijnftdi  cf  aqostic  bird*  paanng  befinre  hiof  m 
diej  deaoeoded  ihe  river.  AH  «t  oDce  an  Eagle  flew 
above  ha  head;  he  raiwd  hiiMelf  up  aad  knew  at  die 
fart  glance  diat  it  vaa  to  bini  a  new  ipeciei.  He  im-  • 
mediately  dwembarhed.  and  lav  the  Eagle  direetbg  iti 
flight  to  Kmie  h^^  rodu.  Next  nunnii^  he  fisod 
himself  oppoaite  the  place,  and  waited  petiendy  for  a 
sight  of  dua  bird.  After  amne  hours  of  expeetatiMi 
he  heard  i.  biaaiiig  noiae,  and  u.w  at  the  edge  of  dw 
most  eluvated  point  of  die  rock  two  birda  agitated  with  ^ 
Bi«ns  of  impatiaice  'ted  joy.  Theae  wete  the  Eaglets 
welcoming  die  return  of  their  parents:  die  fiUiher  i^peared 
first,  holding  in  his  beak  a  fish,  which  he  carried  to  his 
yuung  ones;  dies  the  mother  came  also  with  a  fiah;  bttt 
more  pmdent  than  her  eompaniim,  she  looked  round  in 
defiance,  and  perc^Ted  the  man  immoreable  on  die  snr- 
fiicc  of  the  rodb  She  immediately  let  &11  her  prey,  and 
began  to  ij  loiind  abore  him  Bcreaming,  to  send  him 
off.  The  ^onng  having  concealed  thamaelTes,  AndnboB 
fished  up  die  fish,  which  was  a  large  perch.  He  came 
the  next  day  but  saw  nothing.  Again  the  following 
morning,  and  waited  all  day,  but  bis  invasion  had  been 
foreseen,  and  the  family  had  changed  quarters.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  shot  a  specimen,  and  named  it  A. 
Waghingtonii.  The  following  winter  he  was  able  to 
observe  at  bis  leisure  the  habits  of  another  pair  of  these 
birds." 

The  Bald  Ei^le  nests  on  the  escarpments  of  rocks, 
and,  according  to  Nilson,  on  the  largest  and  highest 
trees,  Degland  says  it  lays  two  eggs,  which  are  white 
or  a  yellowish  grey,  more  or  less  daik,  with  some  few 
•lightly  apparent  reddish  grey  spots.  Tlie  interior  of 
the  egg  shell  is  of  a  beautiful  grass  green. 
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The  egg  which  wo  have  figured  of  this  bird  is  from 
a  drawing  sent  us  by  M.  Moquin-Tandon,  with  the 
following  remarks,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  he  differs 
from  Degland: — ^^*His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Napoleon 
brought  back  many  eggs  of  this  bird  from  his  travels 
in  the  north  of  Europe.  He  was  good  enough  to  give 
me  one  of  them.  This  egg  is  eight  centimetres  (three 
inches  and  one-eighth)  in  its  greatest,  and  six  centimetres 
two  millcs  (two  inches  and  three-eighths)  in  its  smallest 
diameter.  The  shell  is  rather  rough,  of  a  whitish  very 
slightly  azured  tint,  and  looks  as  though  washed  with 
a  dirty  yellow.  Prince  Napoleon  possessed  several  eggs 
of  the  same  bird — ^none  had  spots.  I  am  particular  upon 
this  point,  because  Nilson  says  that  they  have  spots 
rare,  and  but  little  apparent,  of  a  reddish  grey.  This 
assertion  is  repeated  by  Degland.  I  have  not  broken 
the  egg  to  be  certain  the  interior  of  the  shell  is  really 
of  a  beautiful  grass  green,  but  I  doubt  it  very  much." 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  distinguish  the  young  of 
the  Bald  Eagle  from  that  of  the  AVTiite-tailed  Eagle, 
and  consequently  some  authors,  including  M.  Temminck, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  Manual,  have  confounded  the 
two  species.  The  latter  states  the  only  difference  is  in 
the  length  of  the  tail;  but  Degland  suggests  the  possi- 
bility of  Temminck  having  mistaken  the  young  of  Albi- 
cilia  for  Leucocejihalus ,  and  justly  remarks  that  a 
differ  en  CO  in  the  length  of  the  tail  as  a  characteristic 
distinction,  is  not  entitled  to  much  confidence.  Tlie 
adult  species  are  quite  distinct. 

An  adult  female  from  Canada,  in  the  Nor^^-ich  Mu- 
seum, hivs  the  head,  neck,  and  tail  entirely  white;  rest 
of  the  body  of  a  uniform  dark  bro^vn,  with  one  or  two 
feathers  on  the  thighs  whitish.  The  male  does  not  differ 
in  colour  from  the  female. 


An  mnutata  cpedmen  in  dw  Mine  ooUeedon  ii  dwk 
ItowB,  widi  i^ote  markings  im  the  neck,  belljr,  and 
bMt    Tnlblack. 

According  to  Def^and  Hut  jaang  differ  from  duMecf 
tlu 'Wliite-teiled  Ea^  in  the  grejiali  tint  <rf'  As  head 
Md  naek,  and  hy  the  entbv  plnmage  being  Ism  varie- 
gatad  widi  dark  and  pde  grey  brown  dniing  the  tint 
yaaCB.  Afinr  aoniB  mooltinga  the  head,  neek,  and  upper 
tal  eoretts  ahew  die  white  feaAezSi  and  leave  no  hmgor 
nr  doubt  of  dieir  indeittitf. 

Accoirding  to  the  same  anthmi^  die  beak,  cere,  baae 
-  of  die  tarai,  and  toes  of  the  adnb  sze  of  a  more  or  leas 
paia  yelhnr.    Iris  white,  inclining  to  yellow. 

Since  die  publication  of  oar  last  nnmboc,  containing 
fte  &at  page  ai  die  n<rtic»  of  F.  ieueoeepiahu,  I  have 
xeeetved  lettexsfrotn  Bfr.  Gnmey,  and  Mr,  Alfred' Newton, 
af  Etredon  Hall,  near  Thetfiird,  expressing  most  decided 
*y*"""'  in  fiivour  of  Sehl^el's  riew,  diat  this  bird 
fl^^  aot  to  be  included  in  the  Europesn  list.  I  am 
maoDa  to  make  diis,  work  as  perfect  as  possible,  and 
ii  die  admisnon  or  exclusion  of  any  bird,  I  diink  it  my 
duty  to  weigh  the  evidence,  and  decide  according  to  that 
which  appears  in  my  judgment  the  strongest.  Degland, 
who  writes  five  years  after  the  publication  of  Schlegel's 
"Revue,"  speaks  in  the  most  positive  manner  upon  the 
Bulgect,  and  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  this  bird  in 
the  European  list. 

I  particularly  draw  attention  to  his  observation,  page 
13,  "  Ornithologie  Europ^enne,"  and  the  quotation  of 
a.  Nordmann's  two  Eagles,  killed  in  the  south  of 
Russia,  with  heads  and  necks,  as  well  as  tails,  as  white 
a$  snoto.  Has  any  ornithologist  ever  known  such  a 
plumage  in  F.  aibiciUa  f  I  may  add  that  F.  leucocepko' 
lu$  is  introduced  into  the  European  list  by  Tcniminck, 
Gould,  Degland,  C.  Bonaparte,  Swagcrs,  Keyserliiig  and 
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])Ia.>iiis,  Srhiiiz,  Lcskoii,  rtc;  and  in  this  notice  I 
liiivr  stati'd  that  Prolc.-^sor  Moqiiin-Tandon  sent  mc  the 
druwiiij;  of  an  cjifji  broug}»t  with  others  by  I'rincc 
Xiipolpoii,  from  the  Nurth  iif  Europi'. 

In  this  j)i)i>ition  of  tlie  question,  I  certainly  did  not 
feci  justified  in  omittinf;  this  bird  from  the  Hurupean 
list.  The  (juestion  is  however  still  open  to  further  iii- 
vestigiition,  wliich  I  hope  will  be  more  exact  than  that 
which  it  hit-i  hitherto  received. 


V 


S'ifi: — I-'alco  LinciiKVi-Jirsi,  After  luy  notice  of  this 
bird  was  in  tyjie,  I  received  a  letter  from  (Captain  Irby, 
of  Ilie  iWlh.  ],ii,'ht  liitinitry,  dated  Xawabfjunsc,  near 
I.Ticknow,  (in  answer  ti>  one  winch  I  sent  him  making 
iiiijuiries  abont  this  1>irdj  from  whieli  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  adding  her(!    the  folk>winf;  extract; — 

"I  lost  all  my  notes  when  wrecked  in  the  'Transit* 
in  July  hist  year,  on  our  way  to  (^liina;  so  all  the 
iiifommtion  wliieh  I  can  give  you  about  Fulco  h-ueory- 
phus  will  be  from  lurniory  only.  llic  notice  in  the 
'Ziiolopist'  of  January,  JW67,  contains  all  I  know  of 
its  habits.  The  officers  of  the  DTlh.,  who  shot  the 
only  two  that  I  saw,  would  not  part  with  them,  and 
I  eouhl  only  get  the  sternum  of  one,  which  I  gave 
to  llr.  (iurney.  Tin;  skins  were  eventually  destroyed 
by  accident,  e.\<'cpt  the  head,  part  of  the  wings,  and 
tail  of  one,  which  I  think  arc  in  England  now.  I 
will  write  to  tlie  owner  and  try  and  get  tliem  sent  to 
yiin.  The  two  I  saw  had  the  head  of  a  dirty  white 
colour;  back,  winf{s,  and  tail,  of  a  very  dark  brown; 
primari(\-<  nearly  bhick;  bieast  lijjltt  brown;  bill  and 
icet  resembling  those  of  H.  albiciUit.  1  think  it  is 
most  likely  that  my  birds  were  specimens  of  F.  macet, 
from  what  1  have  since  heanl.  1  am  sorrj'  not  to  be 
able  to  tell  you  more  about  them." 
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Rapacbs  — Diurne. 

FALCONIDM. 

Genoa — Falco.    (Linnaiu.) 

Sab-gemu — ^Aqoila.    (Bri$tim,) 

SHORT-TOED    EAGLE. 

Falco  brachydactyltu. 


A^KUa  hraehydactjla, 
Cireatlu*  gailicut, 

Cireaitot  gallitiu, 

AlffU  Jta»-U-Blane, 
Scklaxgen  hattard. 


Wolff.    Tbhuixok. 

ScHIKE. 
BECH§TRI!f. 
ViElLLOT.      CuviBn. 

Lesson.    Dbolikd. 

BoNAr&BTR.      SCDLEOBL. 

BoFFOH.  Gould. 
Of  the  FttB>-cir. 
Of  tue  Gebmans. 


Speeifie  Characlen. — Toes  short,  nearly  equal;  head  loi^e,  round; 
eyw  Fcry  large;  tarsi  naked. 

Utaturement. — Length  of  adidt  male  twentj-rour  inches. — 
TivMiNCE. 


The   Short-toed   Eagle  forms  the  sole   representative 
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of  the  gcniis  Circiictus  of  Vioillot.  It  is  placed  by 
Schlegc'l  alter  the  Buzzards,  but  I  sec  no  reason  to 
deviate  from  Tenuniiick's  arrangement,  with  the  exception 
of  placing  it  last  of  the  snb-genus  Aquila,  forming, 
as  it  does,  a  natural  link  between  the  Eagles  and  the 
Buzzards,  just  as  F.  BoncUi  does  between  the  Hawks 
and  the  Eagles. 

This  bird  has  an  extensive  range  over  the  Asiatic  and 
European  continents.  In  Europe  it  is  found,  according 
to  Degland,  in  the  A'osgcs,  the  Hautcs-Alps,  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Var  and  the  Hautes -Pyrenees.  It  is  a 
permanent  resident  of  the  Dauphin^  and  Anjou.  It 
occurs  accidentally  in  the  north  of  France;  rarely  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  is  included  by  Count 
Miilile  in  the  Birds  of  Greece.  According  to  Tem- 
minck  it  docs  not  occiir  in  Holland,  is  becoming  rare 
in  France,  and  equally  so  in  Belgium  and  Italy,  and 
it  is  not  included  in  ilachado's  list  of  the  Birds  of 
Andalusia. 

In  the  ^ladrns  Joiimal  there  is  an  interesting  account 
of  its  habits  in  that  country  by  Mr.  Jerdon,  which  I 
transcribe  from  the  valuable  ('atalogue  of  Birds  in  the 
East  India  Company's  iliiseum,  by  Mr.  Horsficld: — 

"This  species  is  very  generally  spread  over  the  country. 
It  affects  chiefly  the  open  plains  and  patches  of  cultivated 
ground.  It  may  frequently  be  observed  perched  on  a 
low  tree,  or  even  a  bowrie  pale,  or  seated  on  the  bank 
of  a  river,  where  it  occasionally  darts  on  its  prey,  but 
generally  takes  a  long  and  lofty  circling  flight,  or  fliea 
heavily  .along  but  a  few  yards  above  the  ground.  The 
most  favourite  food  of  the  Samp-mar  is,  as  its  Indian 
name  implies,  snakes.  It  will  however  take  other  food. 
Colonel  Sykes  found  a  rat  in  the  stomach  of  one.  I 
saw  one  strike  at  a  wounded  hare,  and  another  make  a 


MPMvakatealdMtvM  dwt  Fram  lb.  BBo^ 'Noln' 
I  tdn  the  MknriBg: — ^otmoe*  cm  MMikH'  ^A  gauami 
mj  Ifaw  Sfcikar  hta  ama  timn  on  die  gnmnd  vidi 
Alb  dnra  on  die  bmIm^  lued,  itt  botly-  eoflad  raimd 
ttB  .laid'*  iring*!  in  irlnch  rtita  tlu  lietd-teyt  ■«■"***'»— 
ISdMm.  ^Ehe  ToUeci  i^  it  liH  a  figure  ef  the  god 
•  Ohuinuy  mder  eadb  'Wtng,  bj  irtdeh  it  ptvTsati  the 
■eke  giuiig  ftnnzd.  Bi  tlie  rtniepJi  of  one  I  finmd 
*MHke  aboot  two  fbet  kng,  nd  e  centipede."' 

Of'  ki  Uiiti  in  ^&atop&  die  best  tnnimerjr  widi  iriiich 
I  iB  ■e^oainled  ii  in  Degltnd's  "Omidiologie  Euro- 
|Ihmb,*  ivliidi  I  iriU  give  in  liii  own  wordi}— 
'  ^"Sgg  JHB-Ie-BIino  trm  in  die  barden  of  woodi,  £»• 
fMtliBg  Ae  vnderwood.  In  its  numner  and  caniege  it 
m-''^tmtf  Kfl  die  Cflnonan,  Banard,  and  equdlj  indolent 
IL  Geabe  ww  one  attaeked  Irr  ^Ugs&ea,  but  die  Eagle 
M^haiBed  tolalbr  unmoved.  In  winter,  according  to  M. 
Bnoleinej  it  Imgen  near  the  dweOii^  of  men,  on  die 
llakHint  for  poultry,  whic&  in  diii  aeiKm  i>  ite  principal 
'  litiL  In  die  eoamer  and  antomn  it  frequento  manhei, 
Bfed'dien  feeds  upon  ftdd-mice  and  Hxards. 

M.  Tyzenhauz  does  not  agree  upon  this  subject  with 
oor  &iend,  for,  according  to  him,  the  Jean-le*Blanc 
does  not  hunt  small  animals,  but  grouse,  partridges, 
hsies,  and  barn-door  fowls  are  its  favourite  prey.  If 
sometimes  reptiles  have  been  found  in  its  Etomach,  it 
was,  according  to  this  naturalist,  in  consequence  of  its 
heing  forced  by  hunger  to  feed  upon  them.  Notwith- 
standing this  assertion,  it  is,  however,  certain  that  it 
attacks  small  vertebrate  animals,  and  even  insects.  M. 
Gerbe,  at  two  different  times,  found  their  stomachs 
filled  with  tbe  elytra  of  beetles." 

The  Short-toed  Eagle  ncsta  not  only  upon  high  trees, 
but  according  to  M.  Bouteille,  in  brushwood  and  coppices, 
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ftad  OmB  unto  of  dik  Iriid  in  dw  Vtagei.     Ua 

■dip  TCC8  DmB  hW  lltAWllIf  I  MDOi  JOB. 

Dr.  Alwidar  Snmtiar  mote  to  ms  froat  "Bbmitim, 
tn  Ifadui,  (Ohn«ite>itifi(rienTeO  1  lum  loUeA  <»  iti 
BHt,  in  •  fereat  in  our  nd^iboitilnod,  i  haaia,  ti 
Jm  In  Blmn  Hiu  nert  ww  plaeed  span  a  Torjr  luf^ 
tnBj  it  wM  flulj  or  wfcut^  ''*"^'-'"**^''''*  n  duiiioter> 
it  VM  conpooed  of  ixj  twigtj  it  onlf  contiined  ime 
tggf  Uf  nt  npon.  It  vh  M^  16th.  The  ■hell  wm 
•  £1^  ivhite,  and  mgow.  Great  Mmwiiftmr  agiit  eeatM, 
mi.  litde,  abont  ace  oeati.  Tbe  peawata  aaanred  me 
Aa^  had  wen  oUier  neata,  alwaya  irillL  onlj  one  egg, 
Hd  dMit  dib  waa  nerer  apottecL' 

^AqAon  gawnOf  attribute  tiro  ^ga  to  this  apetdea. 
Ha  added  tliat  the  bird  &eda  prindpally  on  reptOea; , 
I^kave  Tctified  ihe  trodi  of  this  aaaertion,  for  hmTiag 
afaaed  ^  atomaeh  of  my  bird,  I  ibond  it  contained 
M.  aotk'  of  ban,  abont  llie  aiie  of  a  partridge'a  ^g, 
MHpaeed  of  aerpenta   acalca. 

The  adult  nale  has  die  npper  part  of  die  head 
variegated  irlth  brown  spots;  nape,  back,  and  upper 
tail  coverts  asbj  broim,  a  little  lighter  upon  tbe  edge 
of  tiie  featliets;  inferior  parts,  under  tail  coverts,  and 
1^  white,  with  spots  of  a  light  reddish  brown,  more 
nomerona  and  nearer  together  on  the  neck  and  chest, 
less  £reqaent  on  the  belly  and  sides;  cheeks  garnished 
with  black  hairs;  wing  coverts  similar  to  the  back,  with 
edges  of  a  lighter  tint;  quill  feathers  blackish  brown; 
tail  white  below,  above  brown,  and  barred  widely  with 
I  blackiBh  tint,  terminating  in  a  white  or  whitish  edge. 
Beak  ashy  black;  cere  and  feet  whitish  yellow;  iris 
briUiant  yeUow. 

The  adnlt  female  has  less  white  on    the   head,   neck. 
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and  inferior  parts;  vertex  brown;  spots  more  numerous 
on  tlic  chest  and  abdomen. 

Young  birds  of  the  year  reddish  brown  on  the  head, 
neck,  and  chest;  spots  on  the  belly  closer  together; 
base  of  all  the  f(»athcrs  white,  as  in  the  adult;  feet 
greyish  or  livid. — (Dcgland.) 
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FALCONIDJS. 

Grenns — Falco.    (Lbmmu9.} 
Sub-geniia— Bimo.    (ChtvUr.) 


Ae  bMe;  tun  ahott; 
tba  fbwr  flnt  qiiuD. 
flie  aeoond  cad  tUtS 


dolliad.    in^fi  of  nifidiiim  kngthf 

lidlimed  oat;  tbe  flzit  yexy  sbort^ 

tiua  fbe  fimrCh,  which  is  the 
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Buteo  rufinus. 
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•< 


«< 


canescens. 


hmgipes, 
•*      rujivenier, 
The  Nasal  Falcon, 


JPIaho  ru^k9m. 


BiippEL. 

Kaup.    Gray.    Hodgson. 
Blyth.    C.  Bonaparte. 
Hodgson;  Bengal  Sporting 

Journal,  1836. 
Jbrdon;  Madras  Journal,  1839. 
Jerdon;  Madras  Journal,  1841. 
*  Latham. 


Ckuho'tnar,  '^Mal-killer,**         Hindustani. 


Specific  Characters. — ^Eufous  above,  dirty  white  below.  Tarsi 
feathered  on  their  upper  third.  Eight  transverse  bauds  on  the 
tafl. 

Measurement. — Length  of  adult  male  in  Norwich  Museum 
twenty-two  inches.    Length  of  tarsi  three  inches. 
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I  ixmnDticF.  this  bird  into  this  work  upon  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Giimcy,  who  has  received  specimcDS 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Volga,  The  following  is  an 
abistract  of  ilr.  Gumey'a  letter: — ^"In  the  Norwich 
Museum  there  arc  specimens  from  Southern  Asia  and 
the  North-east  of  Africa,  but  there  are  also  specimens 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Volga,  which  is  the  only  Euro- 
liean  locality  from  which  I  have  received  it;  hut  there 
an-  probably  other  districts  in  South-eastern  Europe  in 
which  it  may  be  found. 

This  species  is  sometimes  of  a  uniform  dark  chocolate 
brown  all  over.  I  have  seen  only  two  such  examples, 
one  from  India  and  one  from  Abyssinia.  This  is  out 
of  at  least  thirty  specimens  of  the  bird  which  I  have 
at  different  times  seen;  whether  this  is  accidental  or  a. 
regular  plumage  I  cannot  tell,  but  being  so  raae  in 
proportion  to  those  in  the  usual  dress,  I  am  disposed 
to  consider  it  an  accidental  variation." 

Of  the  habits  of  this  bird  in  Europe  nothing  is  at 
present  known.  In  fact  it  is  a  mere  accidental  visitor, 
for  which  we  are  probably  indebted  to  the  proximity 
of  the  European  to  the  Asiatic  boundary,  I  hare, 
however,  much  pleasure  in  introducing  it  into  this 
work. 

Of  its  habits  in  India  we  have  very  interesting 
accounts  by  Mr,  Jerdon,  in  the  "Madras  Literary  and 
Scientific  Journal,"  vol.  x.,  page  76;  and  by  Mr. 
Hodgson,  in  the  "Bengal  Sporting  Magazine,"  1836, 
page   181,  from  which  I  copy  the  following: — 

Mr.  Jerdon  says: — ^"This  is  certainly  a  rare  bird.  I 
have  hitherto  only  seen  it  near  Jaulnah,  perched  on 
low  trees  or  on  the  ground,  in  fields  or  near  water, 
and  taking  a  low  but  short  Sight  to  another  similar 
perch.      In  the  stomach   of  the  specimen   I  shot  there 
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a  cricket  Mr.  Elliott^  wlio  met  iriA,  due  speciee 
OQDly  in  Gvaenity  says: — ^lliii  bird  eVidenttjr  preys  on 
dB(dd-rati  wbich  abound  in  the  sandy  soil  of  tbis  prorinoe. 
Se  is  seen  sitting  on  low  trees,  or  bushes  orer  ihe 
icmkrhammu,  and,  watching  bis  opportunity,  darts  down 
cm  his  Tictim.  In  the  stomach  of  one  were  the  exayim 
<rf  a  rat,  and  a  krge  beetle.' ** 

Ifr.  Hodgson  writes:— ''Tbese  birds  are  very  comnum 
in  the  central  end  northern   biUy  regions  of  Nepal, 
Imt  i  nerer  procured  one  from  below.     It  adheres  to 
tlie  woods  when  the  crops  are   up,  but  after  hanrest 
oomes  into  the  open  ixmntry,  and  is  seen  perpetually 
perched  on  a  dod  and  looking  out  fiir  snskes,  which 
fSQSurtitote  its  chief  food.     It  slso  preys  on   rats  end 
nnioe,  and  on  quails,  snipes,  snd  partridges,  but  is  re* 
dnoed  to  take  the  birds  on  the  ground.     I  hare  seen 
it,  however,  make  a  splendid  stoop  at  a  quail,  which, 
aifter  befa^  flushed,  chanced  to  alight  on  a  bare  spot, 
mo  as  to  be  visihle  to  the  bird  as  he  followed  it  with 
Ids  eye  on  Ihe  wing,  and  marked  it  settle.    Teal,  and 
«ven  ducks  are  frequently  slain   by  our  bird  in   the 
same  way.     If  he   can   perceive   them  take  wing,  even 
«it  half  a  mile's    distance,   he   is   up   with    them    in   an 
^instant^  and   is   sure  to   capture   them,   unless   they   are 
xmder  cover  in  a  moment  after  they  touch  the  earth." 
An    adult   male    in    the    Norwich    Museum    has    the 
head,  nape^  throat,  belly,  and  under  tail   coverts   dirty 
white,  with  ferruginous   and    brown    markings    on    the 
head  and  neck.      Thighs  chesnut   broAvn.      Back    light 
ferruginous,  with  dark  centres  to  each  feather.     Upper 
wing     coverts    hair-brown;     primaries    externally    ash- 
brown,    terminating    in    dark    brown;    the    upper    and 
inner  half  of  each  barb  white.     Tail  feathers  cinnamon 
brown,  lighter  in  the  centre,  and  barred  slightly  above. 
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more    strongly  below,    with  eight   transverse    bands    of 
darker  brown. 

The   figure    of  this  bird  is   from  a   drawing   by    Mr. 
Reeve,  of  the  Norwich  Museum. 
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R  A  PACES — Dium«. 

FALCONID^. 

Genus — Falco.     fLinn€aus,) 

Sub-genus — BuTEO.     f  Cuvier.J 


AFRICAN    BUZZARD. 

Falco  tachardus, 

-^alco  tachardut,  Daudin;  Tr.  d'Om  ii.,  p.  164. 

-^tUeo  iaehardus,  Visillot;  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  x., 

p.  479. 
-^uteo  capenns,  Schleobl;  Faun.  Jap. 

J^e  iachard^  Lb  Vaillant;    HiBt.  Nat.,  dee 

Ois.,  d*Afrique,  p.  82.,  pi.  19. 

^.^^^cijic  Characters. — Plumage  of  upper  parte  dark  brown;  under 
^  ^"^sa  whitish,  spotted  with  brown.  Tarsi  clothed  in  front  on  their 
^Pl>or  thirds. 

-^^-^^asurement  of  adult  specimen  in  the  Norwich  Museum. — Length 
^'^^-Ti.teen  inches  and  three-quarters;  from  carpus  to  tip  of  wing 
^^^-*^t^en  inches  and  a  half;  tarsus  three  inches. 

J^His  is  another  bird  which  I  introduce  into  the 
^^^^opean  list,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney, 
^^o  has  two  specimens  from  the  mouths  of  the  Volga, 
^^    Viis  collection. 

-^Ir.  Gurney  considers  that  there  is  no  specific  differ- 
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ence  between  this  bird  and  tbat  wbicb  is  named  in 
collections  Buteo  cirtensis,  from  North  Africa.  Mr. 
Gumey  came  to  this  conclusion  after  carefully  examining 
a  dozen  specimens  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Mogadore,  Tangiers,  Erzeroum,  and  the  mouths  of  the 
VolBn. 

Fidco  tacharilua  is  a  native  of  South  Africa,  where 
it  was  discovered  by  Le  ^'aillant,  during  his  travels 
there  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  He  only 
obtained  one  specimen,  which  is  figured  in  his  work. 
It  is  included  by  Schlegel  in  his  Fauna  Japonica,  but 
I  am  not  aware  of  its  having  been  noticed  as  occurring 
in  North  Africa  before,  which  makes  Mr.  Gumey's 
discovery  of  its  identity  with  B.  cirtensis  the  more 
interesting. 

Nepal  is  the  most  eastern  locality  in  which  Mr. 
Gurney  has  known  it  to  occur,  but  if  Prince  Charles 
Bonaparte  and  Dr.  Gray  are  right  in  referring  Schlegel's 
B.  capensis  of  Japan  to  this  species,  it  would  appear 
to  have  a  much  more  extensive  range. 

"The  appearance  of  this  bird  when  alive,"  says  Mr. 
(iurncy,  "is  loss  heavy  and  more  elegant  than  that  of 
B.  vuhjaria.  My  living  specimen,  which  was  dull 
brown  when  I  bought  it,  a  year  ago,  has  moulted  into 
a  rich  rufous  plumage,  and  one  that  was  alive  in  the 
Zoological  (hardens  a  few  veais  ago,  underwent  a  similar 
change." 

According  to  M.  Favier,  F.  tochardus  nests  amont; 
the   rocks,  and   the  male  takes  its   turn  in   sitting. 

I  have  mucli  pleasure  in  giving  a  drawing  of  one  of 
the  eggs  sent  by  M.  Favier.  It  has  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  egg  of  the  Black  Kite,  but  it  is  a  little  more 
jtointed,  and  tlie  groimd  colour  a  cream  white,  that  of 
the  former  having  a  greenish  tinge,     I    have    to    thank 


Mr.  Gumey  for  the    loan  of  this    cgf;,    now    I    bi-licve, 
fibred  for   the  first  time. 

Lc  V  aillaut,  in  his  notice  of  Le  tachard,  says,  "It 
rcsemblps  very  nearly  in  its  form  ihp  other  African 
Buzzards,  but  the  tail  ia  longer  and  the  body  smaller 
than  any  of  those  I  have  described.  Its  beak  is  as 
weak  as  that  of  Le  rougri,  but  its  claws  are  larger  and 
sharper,  which  proves  in  addition  to  its  long  tail  and 
wings,  that  it  is  a  more  successful  hunter  than  the 
R«liiera.** 

"It  ia  easily  distinguished  from  Le  roaffri  and  Le 
rounir,  not  only  by  the  above  characters,  but  by  its 
tarsi  being  clothed  with  feathers  beyond  their  middle, 
while  in  these  birds  they  iire  naked.  In  Le  gante, 
again,  the  tarsi  arc  clothed  entirely  to  the  toes.  Le 
tathard  also  has  fewer  feathers  on  the  thighs.  As  to 
its  colours,  the  head  is  a  brown  grey,  brightened  by 
some  white  spots  on  the  interior  of  the  feathers,  which 
is  the  general  colour  of  all  the  under  ports.  'ITie 
'  tliroat  and  chest  are  whitish,  spotted  with  brown;  the 
P  Kiipularics  and  wing  coverts  are  dark  brown,  but  each 
of  the  feathers  is  edged  by  a  lighter  tint,  which 
marks  it  out  distinctly.  The  tail  above  is  brown,  and 
grey  white  waved  with  a  light  grey  brown  below. 
The  base  of  the  beak  is  yellowish;  upper  mandible 
black,  and  the  under  neaily  quite  yellow  to  the  tip, 
which  is  black.  The  naked  parts  of  the  tarsi  are 
yellowish,  as  well  as  the  toes;  claws  brown.  The  eye 
was  a  dark  reddish  brown.  Tail  square,  that  is,  all 
the  quill  feathers  are   of  equal  length." 

Mr.  Gumey  writes: — "The  cere,  feet,  and  tarsi  of 
this  Buzzard  are  lemon-yellow;  the  iris  is  sometimes  a 
light  hazel  and  sometimes  yellow,  probably  assuming 
the  latter  colour  as  the   bird  advances  in   age;   a  simi- 
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lar  variation,  which  exists  in  the  iris  of  the  Common 
Buzzard,  is  however,  not  always  referable  to  age,  as 
I  have  ascertained  by  experience.  The  bill  is  dark 
lead-colour,  but  somewhat  lighter  adjoining  the  throat 
and*  cere.'' 

We  are  indebted  for  the  drawing  from  which  our 
figure  is  copied  to  Mr.  Beeve,  of  the  Norwich  Museum. 
It  is  taken  from  Mr.  Gumey's  living  specimen,  and 
consequently  represents  the  rich  rufous  plumage  in 
which  his  bird  is  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Gximey 
has  alluded  to  this  change  of  plumage  in  an  extract 
I  have  given  above.  Le  Vaillant*s  figure  closely  re- 
sembles his  description.  There  is  no  apparent  difference 
in  the  sexes. 

Mr.  Reeve  writes: — ^**The  crown  of  the  head,  back, 
and  scapularies  are  dark  ashy-brown,  each  feather 
having  a  narrow  streak  of  brown  down  the  centre, 
shadowed  with  a  rusty  red.**  This  clearly  identifies 
Mr.  Gumey's  bird  with  Le  ttichard  of  Le  Vaillant. 


Rap  ACES — Diums. 

FALCONID^-E. 

Genus — Falco.     (h%nnm\is.j 

Sub-genus — Mitvi's.     (Cacier.J 


Hah-generie  CTutraeieri.—yottrila  oblique,  n  fold  CB  Oub 
mitcr  Mge.  Tiini  short,  feathered  a  little  below  Uw  kma, 
Wings  long,  first  quill  fcatlicr  much  shurtcr  than  tha  iutli, 
the  Bccond  a  little  Bhort«r  than  the  fifth,  the  third  of  ati^ 
equid  length  with  the  fourth,  which  is   the  longest  of  •Q.— 


BLACK    KITE. 

falco  atcr. 


Faleo  afar. 

Liinrxns.    Omilih.    Latham. 

« 

TsMinircK. 

"     futeo-aUr. 

Mbtkk. 

Mihuwytr. 

BbIUOH.      BOKAPIBTB. 

•' 

Kbysbblimo  and  Blasius. 

Im  MUa»  NoiT, 

Op  thb  Fhbsch. 

SehvoTzer  JtElan, 


Of  thk  GBBMAiia. 


Specific  Ckaraelert. — Beak  black;  only  the  upper  third  part  of 
the  tarn  feathered.  Internal  toe  shorter  than  the  external,  the 
latter  passing  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  median.  Tail 
slightlj  forked.    Length  twenty-two  inches. — Dboland. 

MeamremeiU.- — Length  of  adult  male  in  Komich  Museum 
twfltil;  iachet.    Length  from  carpal  joint  to  tip  of  wing  seventeen 
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The  Black  Kite  is,  according  to  M.  Temminck^ 
found  in  Germany,  but  little  known  in  France  and 
Switzerland;  very  rare  in  the  north,  but  more  frequent 
in  the  south;  very  common  in  Gibraltar  and  Africa. 
It  is  also  common  in  Japan,  where  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Tobi;  specimens  from  this  part  of  the  world 
are  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  obtained  in  Europe. 
Its  true  habitat  is  Africa,  Japan,  the  Caucasus,  and 
south  of  Russia,  where  it  is  common.  It  is  very 
common  in  Abyssinia. 

Count  Von  dcr  Muhle  mentions  its  occurrence  in 
Greece,  but  rarely;  and  Machado  includes  it  among 
the  birds  of  Andalusia.  According  to  M.  Darracq,  as 
quoted  by  Degland,  it  may  be  seen  all  through  the 
year  hovering  over  the  Ardour,  between  Bayonne  and 
the  mouth  of  that  river.  It  breeds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Troyes  and  in  Lorraine,  and  is  found  in  the 
Bas  Languedoc  and  Hautes  Pyrenees. 

In  its  habits  it  resembles  the  other  members  of  its 
tribe,  but  its  principal  food  is  fish,  which  it  will  take 
out  of  the  river  when  dead,  or  plunge  into  to  catch 
alive.  It  appears  particularly  fond  of  shad.  M. 
Tcmminck  says  that  the  carrion  crow  will  attack  it, 
and  force  it  to  drop  its  prey. 

It  builds  on  high  trees,  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs, 
which  Degland  describes  as  yellowish  white,  or  very 
pale  grey  russet,  with  large  and  very  small  brown 
spots,  numerous  and  very  close  to  each  other;  some- 
times they  are  nearly  white,  with  large  spots  of  an 
obscure  red  about  the  larger  end. 

The  Rev.  11.  B.  Tristram,  who  collected  eggs  and 
birds  in  Algeria  in  1857,  says  of  tliis  bird: — "i^.  atcr 
has  a  less  extensive  range  than  the  Common  Kite,  but 
when     found,    is    more    plentiful.       This    clegiuit    and 
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gracefxd  bird  exiiibits  some  amusing  peculiarities  in  its 
nidification.  It  has  a  passion  for  gaudily-coloured  rags, 
which  it  assiduously  collects  and  hangs  in  front  of  and 
around  as  well  as  in  its  nest.  It  does  not  appear  to 
lay  more  than  three,  often  only  a  single  egg.  A 
series  of  its  eggs  displays  richer  colouring  than  one 
either  of  the  Common  Elite  or  Milcus  parastticuSy  but 
the  greatest  care  was  taken  in  identifying  each 
species." 

M.  Moquin-Tandon  has  kindly  sent  me  a  drawing 
from  which  my  figure  is  taken,  which  was  accompanied 
by  the  following  remarks: — "This  egg  was  given  me 
by  M.  Schinz,  of  Zurich;  it  comes  from  the  north  of 
Switzerland,  where  this  bird  is  not  common.  M. 
Schinz  has  figured  (plate  38,  fig.  4)  an  egg  of  this 
bird  covered  with  very  dark  small  brown  spots,  very 
numerous,  and  mingled  together  at  the  smaller  end. 
If  the  species  is  authentic,  it  is  a  very  remarkable 
variety.  M.  Thienemann  (plate  11,  fig.  7)  has  given 
an  authentic  drawing  of  this  egg.  I  think,  however, 
it  is  rather  too  large.  I  saw  a  few  days  ago  in  the 
Museum  of  Xatural  History,  some  eggs  of  F.  atvr^ 
sent  from  Africa  by  M.  Favicr:  thcv  exactly  rcscnnblcd 
the  drawing  I  send  to  you." 

An  adult  male  in  the  Norwich  iluseum  has  the 
head,  neck,  throat,  and  upper  part  of  chest  striped 
with  brown  upon  a  whitish  grey  ground.  lk*lly 
rufous,  with  the  feather  shafts  black;  thighs  and 
under  tail  coverts  rich  cinnamon  brown,  with  longitu- 
dinal markings.  Wings  above  dark  brown,  lighter  on 
the  scapularies;  primaries  black;  secondaries  hair 
bro>\'n.  Tail  above  dark  brown,  underneath  grey,  with 
darker  transverse  bands.  Beak  black ;  rerr  yellow ; 
tarsi   and  toes  grey. 
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The  female  resembles  the  male^  but  the  colours  are 
duller. 

According  to  Degland  the  young  birds  have  the 
feathers  of  the  head^  neck,  and  wing  coverts,  edged 
with  reddish  white;  tail  without  transverse  bands  or 
but  slightly  visible;  beak  brownish,  darker   at  the  tip. 


Rapacks  — Diiime. 

FALCONIDJS. 

Genus — Falco.     (  Liniirttu.) 

Sub-genus — MiLvrs.     fC»ci»r.J 

ABABIAN    KITE. 

Falco  j£i/ypiim.    , 


Fako  X^yptiuB  et  Fortkahlii, 

"       parantiatt, 
Milcvt  jiaratilifoi. 


'  ^teo  aitr, 
lie  panuite. 


GvaoM. 
Daubim. 


Tnunxcz.    TontLor. 
Ch.  Bompabtb. 
Lk  Vailunt. 


^eeific  Ckarader*. — Beak  yelloimh.  Upper  half  of  tarsi 
cMhed  with  feathers;  inlemal  toe  short«r  than  the  external,  the 
latter  pwwipg  much  beyond  the  middle  of  the  median.  Tail 
nan  forked  than  in  Uie  Black  Site.    Length  twentj-one  inches. 

— DiOLAXD. 

Metuarem^tt. — Length  of  adult  male  in  Norwich  Moaenm 
twea^    inches.      From  carpal    joint  to    tip    of   wing    eighteen 


Is   the   first  edition  of  his  "Manual"  M.  Temminck 
confomtded  this  with    the    preceding   species,   and   the 
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same  error  was  cominitted  by  Vicillot,  Ch.  Bonaparte, 
and  several  other  ornithologists.  In  his  second  edition 
in  1840,  M.  Teinminck  corrected  this  error,  which 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  both  birds  are 
equally  common  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in 
Egypt,  and  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  that  the 
Parasite  of  Le  Vaillant  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
Black  Kite  by  its  stronger  and  more  raised  and  con- 
stantly yellowish  beak;  by  the  brighter  red  colour  of 
the  abdomen  and  thighs  of  the  adult;  by  tlie  tail 
being  more  forked,  and  the  general  plumage  being 
coloured   in   larger   masses. 

Count  Miihle  mentions  having  obtained  two  speci- 
mens of  this  bird  in  Greece,  in  the  months  of  June 
and  August,  which  had  beautiful  wax-like  beaks, — 
tolerably  stout, — ^black-banded  tails,  red  bro^\^l  thighs, 
and  black  shafts  on  the  feathers  of  the  abdomen. 
Degland  says  that  it  has  also  occurred  in  Dalmatia, 
and  Mr.  Gumey  in  the  following  abstract,  hints  that 
it  has   been   taken   in   the   south  of  France. 

"The  African  range  of  this  species  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  A,  (/abar,  except  that  I  rather  doubt 
whether  it  is  so  common  in  Egypt,  (although  one  of 
its  synonymes  is  3L  ^iJ(/t/j)tius,)  It  is  said  to  occur 
occasionally  in  (j  recce,  and  also  in  the  south  of 
France.  This  species  when  adult,  is  readily  distin- 
guished by  its  yellowish  white  bill;  but  when  younger 
the  bill  is  a  brown  horn-colour,  and  in  that  state  it 
might  easily  be  confounded  with   the  31,  ?u'(/er.^^ 

The  Egyptian  Kite  is  said  to  be  very  voracious 
and  hardy,  and  it  will  sometimes  dispute  with  the 
carnivora  for  its  prey.  Its  food  is  birds,  fish,  and 
carrion. 

According  to   Degland,  from  wlioni  the   above  passage 


quoted,  it  builds  anion j;  tlic  most  ('Ip\'atu(l  trees 
and  rocks. 

Its  eggs  arc  siiiil  by  Lt-  \'iiilluiit  to  bf  tour;  white 
ground  with  red  spots;  and  by  iVrdouin  three  or  four; 
yellowish  white,  entirely  eovered  with  couHuent  brown 
spots,  leaving  the    ground-work    hardly  ^-isible. 

An  adult  niale  in  the  Norwich  Museum  has  the 
licad,  back,  and  under  parta,  of  u  dark  ciiinamun 
brown,  lighter  on  the  thighs;  primaries  and  tail 
feathers  above  dark  brown;  tail  below  with  nine  or 
ten  dark  bands;    under  tiul  coverts    eiuuanion. 

The  female  does  not  diifer  from  the  male.  When 
recent  the  beak  is  yellowish  with  the  tip  black;  cere 
bluish;  feet  yellow.  In  the  young  the  plumage  is 
brown  and  the  tail  almost  square.  Adult  specimens 
do  not  differ  much  in  plumage. 

The  figure  of  this  bird  is  fi-om  a  drawing  by  Jlr. 
Bt'cve,  of  the  Nor^vich  JIuseum,  It  is  taken  from  » 
living  specimen,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Gumcy, 
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Rap  ACES  — Diumae. 
FALCONIDJS, 

Genus — Falco.     (hinnceus,) 
Sub-genus — Elanus.     fSavigny.J 

Sub-generie  Characters. — Beak  short,  stroogly  bent  from,  its 
origin  with  a  very  hooked  tip;  cere  very  hairy;  feet  short; 
tarsi  partly  feathered;  toes  divided.  Wings  long;  the  first  and 
second  quill  feathers  nearly  equal,  second  longest  of  alL  Tail 
more  or  less  forked. — Temmincit. 
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Falco  melanopterus. 


Falco  melanopterus,  Latham.     Daudin. 

"  "  Temminck.     Schinz. 

"      vociferus  et  sonninensis,  Latham. 

Flanus  melanopterus.  Leach.    Kaup.    Gray. 

"  "  ScHLEGEL.    Gould. 

"  "  C.  BONAPABTE.      DeOLAKD. 

"       ccesius,  Saviony. 

Elanoides  coesius,  Vieillot. 

"         Le  Blac,  Le  Vaillant. 

Falken  Milan,  Of  the  Germans. 
Kupasee  or  Kapasi^  Chanwa,  and 

Chanwa  Musahcr,  Hindustani. 


Specific  Characters, — Tail  not  long,  nearly  square;   upper  two- 


il 


\> 


'■  :  I 


I  ,  ■ 

1- 

M 

J 
■li 


■i!. 


'4inlH  of  Inisi  dollied  with  featherB;  estenwl  top  much  bIiotIit 
tbsa  tlie  intcnisl,  the  la.tt«r  reachbg  to  the  anterior  third  port 
at  tho  meiijan. 

Meamremrnt. — Length  twelve  to  fourteen  inclies. — DEOLiMD. 


This  beautiful  little  Falcon,  so  wcU  knoMTi  to  onu- 
ttiologists  from  Gould's  exquisite  plate  in  the  "Birds 
of  Enrope,"  ia  the  last  of  its  family  which  I  shall  have 
|o  introduce  into  this  work.  It  is  an  African  species, 
jbmmig  with  its  congener,  the  North  American  "Swal- 
low-tailed Kite,"  wliich  is  in  the  British  lists,  the  only 
representatives  of  the  genus  Elnnus  of  Savigny. 

The  little  Black-winged  Kite  is  found  generally  dis- 
tribatcd  over  the  Indian  continent,  and  in  Africa  from 
■rath  to  north.  It  is  common  in  Egypt,  and  it  oecurs 
in  Java,  New  Holland,  and  also  in  the  southern  part 
rf  North  America. 

In  Europe  it  is  an  accidental  visitor.  It  has  been 
ibund  in  France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and  ia  a  peri- 
'Mlical  visitor  according  to  Count  Miihle,  in  Greece- 

Spi.'cimens  arc  recorded  hy  Degland  as  having  been 
killed  at  Cassel,  in  May,  1830.  In  the  Cot£  d'Or  it 
liBs  been  seen  in  October;  and  M.  Crespon  killed  an 
adnlt  male  in  Uie  same  month  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


It  has  not  that  I  am  aware  of,  ever  been  known  to 
breed  in  Europe;  and  as  its  habits  have  been  observed 
only  in  Africa  and  Asia,  I  shall  again  make  extracts 
from  the  Madras  Literary  and  Scientific  Journal,  vol. 
Ti.,  page  77,  in  which  a  notice  of  its  manners  is  given 
hy  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  vol.  x.,  page  71,  where  I  find 
the  following  observations  by  Mr.  Jerdon: — 

"Though  generally  spread  over  India,  the  Kupasee 
k  bjr  no  means  common.     It  is  most  frequent  in  woody 
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districts.  Its  general  food  is  insects,  (chiefly  grasshop- 
pers and  locusts,)  lizards,  and  mice.  I  shot  one  in 
Goomsoor  which  was  devouring  the  carcass  of  a  dove; 
this  however  appeared  to  have  been  dead  some  time, 
and  I  doubt  if  it  was  killed  by  the  Kupasee.  It  often 
frequents  long  grass  and  grain-fields,  over  which  it  may 
be  seen  to  hover  like  the  Kestrel." 

Mr.  Hodgson  says,  "The  Chanwa  or  Black-wing 
quests  chiefly  in  the  morning  and  evening,  feeding 
upon  small  birds,  insects,  and  mice.  It  does  not  usually 
seize  upon  the  wing,  though  its  hunting  be  for  the 
most  part  by  continual  questing.  Conunonly  it  is  seen 
skimming  the  cultivation  like  a  Circus,  occasionally 
poising  itself  on  the  wing  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a 
distincter  view  of  some  mouse,  small  bird,  or  insect 
which  has  stirred  on  its  beat,  and  upon  which,  when 
clearly  perceived,  it  stoops  perpendicularly  with  the 
speed  of  lightning.  After  a  while  it  will  resort  to  some 
low  roost,  and  when  relieved  commence  another  excur- 
sion, or  perchance  sit  and  watch  there  for  its  prey. 
Its  forward  flight  is  easy,  low,  and  silent,  but  very 
effective  in  evolution  when  exertion  is  required  to  cap- 
ture such  nimble  game  as  mice,  which  constitute  its 
ordinary  food. 

It  frequently  whips  off  insects  from  the  stalks  of 
standing  grain,  and  this  feat  is  of  course  accomplished 
on  the  wing. 

I  have  also  seen  the  Chanwa  pursue  C-uckoos  and 
Sparrows  with  uncommon  energy,  but  I  never  witnessed 
it  strike  a  bird  in  the  air. 

The  Chanwa  doubtless  can  and  sometimes  does  seize 
its  feathered  prey  on   the  wing." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  food  of  this 
bird  is  not,  its  stated  bv  Temminck,  exclusivclv  insects. 


From  Le  VaiUant  we  read, .  "It  rerta  <»i  &e  topa  e£ 
trees,  where  the  pure  white  of  ila  stomach  gliatena  in 
the  mm:  hut  when,  it  fliea  it  is  hy  its  pieidng  txf 
that  itB  presence  is  announced.  It  Ures  npon  large 
insecrtB,  such  as  grasshoppers,  mantis,  etc;  and  it  chaaei 
the  Crom  and  Kagpiea  which  live  upon  the  same 
land  of  food,  with  much  courage  from  its  domicile.  It 
exhales  an  odouz  of  musk  very  distinctly.  It  places  its 
neat  large  and  wide  in  the  bi£ircation  of  trees,  lining 
it  with  feathers  and  moss,  and  laying  four  at  five  white 

The  Ber.  H.  B.  Tristram,  in  his  "Cstalt^e  of  Alge- 
rian Birds,"  says  of  ^aA»  meloMpterut: — "This  bean- 
tifnl  bird  is  extremely  rare  in  Algeria.  A  female 
specimen  was  the  only  one  obtained  during  the  sprii^f. 
The  egg  is  interesting  as  corroborating  by  its  character 
die  position  of  the  species  between  Aatur  and  Arfe*. 
It  is  bdieved  to  be  hitherto  unknown  to  British  ocd* 
lectors." 

The  adult  male  and  female  have  the  v^tex,  nape, 
and  mantle  ashy  grey,  lighter  on  the  head.  Pace,  front 
of  neck,  and  under  parts  of  body  pure  white,  shaded 
with  bluish  ash-colour  upon  the  sides  of  the  cheek; 
cyc-broivs  and  a  spot  in  front  of  the  oycs  black;  wings, 
when  folded,  partly  black  and  partly  a  more  or  less  dark 
ash-colour,  with  the  carpus  and  the  edge  pure  white. 
Tail  shaded  with  gicy  above,  ivliitc  below;  beak  black; 
iris  and  feet  orange  yellow. 

Young  birds. — Colours  duller,  with  the  feathers  of 
the  upper  parts  edged  with  ferruginous  red;  those  of 
the  under  piurta  loiigitudin.-dly  marked  with  brown 
streaks  or  spots;  wings  slate -coloured,  with  the  coverts 
and  <juills  ending  in  a  reddish  white;  tail  ash-coloured, 
tipped  with  white.     When  first  born  they  ai'e   covered 
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with  a  reddish  grey  down;  when  they  leave  the  nest 
they  have  the  head,  nape,  and  upper  parts  of  the  body 
of  a  reddish  tint;  the  chest  ferruginous  red,  and  the 
rest  of  inferior  parts  white,  very  slightly  *Vatered" 
with  a  reddish  tint,     (Degland.) 

There  are  four  specimens  in  the  Norwich  Museum. 


I  have  now  brought  to  a  close  the  description  of 
the  important  and  interesting  family  of  the  FalconicUB* 
I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  list  as  correct  as  the 
present  state  of  ornithology  will  permit;  and  I  have 
spared  no  time  or  labour  in  the  task.  There  are  some 
species  admitted  whose  claims  may  be  doubted,  and 
others  omitted  which  a  more  advanced  knowledge  of 
the  birds  inhabiting  or  appearing  along  the  boundary 
line  may  bring  into  the  European  Fauna.  Of  this  class 
there  are  three  more  particularly  which  may  be  men- 
tioned here — Falco  PeregrinoideSy  F.  vocifeTy  and  F. 
rupicoltcSy  to  the  first  and  last  of  which  my  attention 
has  been  kindly  drawn  by  Mr.  Gurney,  of  whose  great 
practical  knowledge  of  the  family  I  have  had  such  fre- 
quent cause  to  avail  myself  in  the  previous  pages. 

F.  vocifer  has  been  admitted  by  Schlegel  into  the 
European  list  on  the  strength  of  some  specimens  said 
to  have  been  killed  in  Greece;  but  Count  Miihle,  our 
best  historian  of  Grecian  ornithology,  makes  no  mention 
of  its  appearance  there,  and  I  think  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  evidence  is  too  slight.  The  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  birds  is  a  most  interesting  subject,  and  it 
requires  great  care  and  research  to  avoid  that  error 
.  which  is  so  easily  created  by  the  too  often  doubtfully- 
assigned  localities  of  birds  in  museums. 


Okder  I.— KAPACES. 
Division  II. — Rapacks — Noctibn.s, 
Famihj  STRIGID^.     (Bonoparti:  ' 

(Jcnus — Siiiix.     fLinnrvas.J 


Generic  Characters. — Beak  compressed,  curved  from  ifa  root; 
base  BuiTounded  with  a  cere,  covered  altogether  or  in  part 
with  rough  hair.  Uend  larj^c,  much  covered  'witu  feathers; 
nostrils  lateral;  eyes  very  large,  placed  in  wide  orhiU,  eur- 
rounded  by  stiff  feathers,  and  provided  with  a  meiatrana  nieti- 
tan»;  iris  brilliant,  feet  amply  covered  with  feathers,  often 
quito  to  the  claws;  three  toca  before  and  one  behind,  completely 
divided;  exterior  too  reversible.  Wings  rather  pointed;  first 
quill  feathers  toothed  upon  their  exterior  edge;  first  quill 
feather  the  shortest,  second  not  reaching  to  the  end  of  the 
third,  which  is  the  longest. — Teuuince. 

Section  I.     First  Division — AcciPlTRlNES. 

Tail  more  or  less  long,  aod  tapering;  quest  for  food  during 
the  day.     Head  without  tul'U. 
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SirU 
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„„ 
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liliura 

la. 
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un,    Ur 
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s. 
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JJtJLL  OWL.  lU 


Sfe^fic  dwiMtov.— Hod  larg*  mnd  nmeli  ftaflundt  ftabl 
£•0  Tooadi  ejtm  rauill;  tail  tci^  long  and  tapered;  pfauuage  brown, 
varied  with  white  aborej  white  spotted  longibi^ntllj  with  brown 
below.    Length  twml^-lhree  inchei.— DaauxD. 


The  Owls  form  a  &mily  perfectly  distinct  and  naturaL 
In  their  external  form,  in  their  internal  anatomy,  and 
in  their  habits,  they  are  placed  by  the  wisdom  of  theii 
Creator  a  group  isolated  among  the  &milies  of  tlie 
feathered  tribes. 

Linnieus    and    Cuvier,    and    after    them    Temminek, 
1  formed   bat  one  genus  of  these  birds   in  their  ^terns 

'i  t£  clasufication.     Modem  ornithologists   have   divided 

i  them  into  at  least  eleren.     Again  I  ask  with  all  defer- 

ence, is  Science  benefited  by  this  somewhat  pedantic 
extension  of  a  simple  and  precise  nomenclature?  "It 
is  high  dme,"  writes  one  of  my  correspondents,  a  well- 
known  ornithologist,  and  moreover  a  learned  and  classic 
writer,  "that  a  stand  should  be  made  against  a  system 
like  this.**  I  quite  agree  with  him.  I  am  confident 
the  more  we  complicate  objects  in  Natural  History,  in 
any  branch  of  the  Science,  with  a  multiplicity  of  names, 
which  however  elegant  and  comprehensive,  are  unneces- 
sary or  devoid  of  simplicity,  the  more  surely  <lo  we 
throw  impediments  in  the  path  of  those  for  whom  all 
our  systems  are  drawn  up,  and  all  our  books  written — 
the  students  of  Nature,  Holding  these  opinions  I  shall 
remain  content  with  the  views  of  tiie  really  great  men 
to  whom  I  have  alluded,  and  recognise  in  this  work 
but  one  genua  for  the  Owls, 

The  Ural  Owl  is  a  native  of  the  Arctic  regions.  It 
ia  common  in  Lapland  and  the  Ural  Mountains.  Ac- 
cording to  Meisner,  aa  quoted  by  Temminek,  it  inhabits, 
though  in  small  numbers,  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  the 
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Soleurc;  and  M.  Michacllcs  lias  reported  its  having 
been  several  times  killed  in  the  environs  of  Salzbourg. 
It  is  found  in  the  north  of  Sweden,  is  not  uncommon 
in  Livonia  and  Hungary,  and  is  seen  rarely  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Germany.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  nearly 
confined  to  these  districts,  occurring  very  accidentally 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  among  which  excep- 
tional localities  we  may  name  Japan. 

M.  Schinz,  who  saw  alive  the  bird  said  by  Meisner 
to  have  been  found  in  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  the 
Soleure,  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  only  a  variety  of 
Strix  aluco,  the  Tawny  Owl  of  the  British  list. 

The  Ural  Owl  preys  principally  upon  birds  and  small 
animals,  which  towards  the  close  of  day  it  may  be  seen 
looking  out  for,  among  the  wild  forests  of  the  desolate 
regions  in  which  it  lives.  It  builds  its  nest  in  the 
holes  of  trees,  and  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  which  are 
like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  obtuse,  and  of  a  pure  glossy 
white. 

The  Ural  Owl  was  first  discovered  by  Pallas,  in  his 
"Journey  into  Russia  in  1776,"  and  was  described  by 
him  in  the  Appendix  to  the  French  edition  of  his 
"Voyage,"  page  29.  Dr.  Latham  has  the  following 
description  of  this  bird  in  his  "Synopsis,"  vol,  i.,  page 
168,  sp.  37,  in  which  he  has  closely  followed  Pallas; — 
Bill  colour  of  wax;  eyelids  and  irides  black;  feathrrs 
surrounding  the  eyes  cinereous,  encircled  with  black 
and  white  fijathnrs,  and  reaching  quite  from  the  forehead 
to  the  throat;  colour  of  the  upper  part  of  tlie  body 
not  unlike  that  of  Sli't'x  alitco,  but  paler,  and  with 
scarce  any  undulations  on  the  featliers;  the  parts  be- 
neath, except  a  few  slender  lines,  arc  quite  white;  rump 
white;  the  outer  edge  of  the  three  outer  quills  serrated 
Ihe   whole   of   their   length;    fourth    and    fifth    serrated 


likewise,  but  only  at  tlie  ends;  fir§t  quill  shortest;  tail 
cuneiform,  and  longer  in  proportion  than  in  S.  aluco; 
legs  covered  with  dirty  white  down. 

Young  birds  of  the  year,  according  to  Tcinniinck, 
have  the  ground  plumage  light  gicy  brown,  with  the 
upper  parts  spotted  irregularly  with  ashy  brown,  light 
red,  and  varied  by  white  ovoid  spots  j  the  under  parts 
Kiarked  with  spots  and  longitudinal  stripes  of  ashy 
brown;  wings  streaked  transversely  with  grey;  tail  with 
seven  transverse  bands  of  a  whitish  ash-colour. 

Mr,  Gumey  informs  me  that  he  has  speeimens  of  the 
Ural  Owl  from  Western  Sweden. 

.\e cording  to  JMidtlendorf,  Siberian  specimens  are 
darker  and  more  distinct  in  colour,  and  smaller  in  size 
than  the  European,  Those  from  Japan  are  even  darker 
and  smaller  than  the  Siberian.  Tlie  Japan  bird  is 
figured  by  Tcniminck  and  Schlegel  as  a  distinct  species 
under  the  title  of  Strix  fuacesctna. 
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Strix  Lapponica, 


StAx  Lapponica, 

Ebtzius.    Temminck. 

«               « 

SCHLBOEL.      DeOLAND. 

"      cinerea^ 

Gmelin.    Audubon. 

ti                     n 

ElCHABDSON   &   SWAINSON, 

in  "Faun.  Bor.  AiAr 

**      haf'bata. 

Pallas. 

"      fuliqifiosa, 

Shaw.    I^illson.    Audubox 

Ulula  Lapponiva, 

CUVIER. 

St/rn ill m  cinerru ;;/ , 

BoNAPABTE.    Gray. 

Specific  Characters. — Plumage  grey,  spotted  and  striped  with 
brown  and  nissct  above;  white,  with  dashes  of  brown  below. 
Length  twenty-four  inches. — Dkoland. 

Length  of  specimen  in  Nonvich  Museum  twenty-four  inches; 
from  carpus  to  tip  of  wing  seventeen  inches. 


The  range  of  the  Lap  Owl  is  confined  to  Lapland, 
CJreenland,  and  tlie  northern  parts  of  North  America. 

An  interesting  account  of  this  bird  is  given  in 
Richardson  and  Swainson's  *' Fauna  Roreali  Americana," 


( 


I  pnblUhrti  in  1831,  wlit-ve  it  is  dt-Mribcd  ut  Rirat  length 
«nd  minutpncss  by  Swaiiwon.  The  folloning  i»  Dr. 
Riehardson's  aecouut; — 

"'niis  bil"d  is  the  largest  of  the  North  American 
OwIb;  it  was  fiirt  deocribed  by  Latham  in  his  "Synop- 
sis," jiage  IS'i.  It  is  by  no  means  n  rare  bird  In  the 
fur  countries,  being  an  inhabitant  of  nil  the  woody 
diatrieto  lying  between  Lake  Superior  and  latitude  67 
or  68,  and  between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Pacific.  It 
is  common  on  the  borders  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  and 
tliere  and  in  the  higher  parallels  of  latitude  it  must 
pursue  its  prey  during  the  summer  months  by  duy-hghl. 
It  keeps  however  within  the  woods,  and  docs  not  fre- 
quent the  barren  ground  like  the  Snowy  Owl,  but 
hunts  principally  when  the  sun  is  low;  indeed  it  is 
only  at  auch  times  when  the  rt'ccsses  of  the  woods  arc 

■  deeply     shadowed    that    the    American     hare     and    the 
I  marine  animals,  upon  which  it   chiefly  prej-s,  come  forth 

■  to  feed.  On  the  a3rd.  of  May  I  discovered  a  nest  of 
this  Owl  buih  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  bidsam  poplar, 
made  of  sticks  and  lined  with  feathers.  It  contained 
three  young,  which  were  covered  with  whitish  down. 
We  got  them  by  felling  the  tree,  which  was  remarkably 
thick;  and  whilst  this  operation  was  going  on,  the  two 
parent  birds  ticvr  in  circles  round  the  objects  of  their 
care;  keeping  however  so  high  in  the  air  as  to  be  out 
of  gunshot:  they  did  not  appear  to  be  dazzled  by  the 
Hght.  'ilie  young  ones  were  kept  alive  for  two  months, 
when  they  made  their  escape. 

They  had  the  habits  common  also  to  other  Owls,  of 
throwing  themselves  back  and  making  a  loud  snapping 
noise  with  their  bills  when  any  one  entered  the  room 
where  they  were  kept." 

To  this  account    Mr,   Swainson  adds,  "This  bird    has 
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the  posterior  half  of  its  bill  covered  with  cere, 
rounded  or  swelled  out  on  the  sides,  and  very  slightly 
arched  on  the  ridge;  the  curved  point  moderately  com- 
pressed, much  resembling  that  of  Striz  hrachyota.  Its 
auditory  concha  is  much  larger  than  that  of  S.  {Bubo) 
Virfftniana,  but  very  considerably  less  in  proportion 
than  that  of  S,  brachyota,  though  the  operculum  is 
larger  than  in  this  bird." 

Although  described  as  common  in  the  fur  country  by 
Richardson,  it  is  rare  in  the  United  States.  Audubon 
only  records  two  instances  of  its  capture,  and  he  saw 
it  once  or  twice.  His  figure  of  the  bird  is  taken  &om 
an  unusually  large  female,  thirty  inches  long  and  forty- 
eight  inches  and  a  half  across  the  wings,  in  the  Gardens 
of  the  London  Zoological  Society.  The  following  is 
his  account  of  the  habits  of  one  of  the  specimens  cap- 
tured alive,  as  related  in  his  "American  Ornithology,'* 
vol.  iv.,  page  364: — 

"No  where  common  in  America,  but  ranges  from  the 
north-east  coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  source  of 
the  Columbia  River.  One  of  these  birds  was  taken 
alive,  February,  1831,  at  Mablehead,  Massachusscts.  I 
went  to  Salem  to  see  it,  but  it  had  died,  and  I  could 
not  trace  the  remains.  Mr.  Incc,  in  whose  keeping  it 
had  been  for  several  months,  fed  it  on  fish  and  small 
birds,  of  which  it  was  very  fond.  It  uttered  at  times 
a  tremulous  crv,  not  unlike  that  of  Stffx  Asia,  the 
Little  Screech  Owl,  and  shewed  a  great  antipathy  to 
cats  and  dogs. 

The  comparatively  small  size  of  this  bird's  eyes  ren- 
ders it  possible  that  it  hunts  by  day,  and  the  marked 
smallness  of  its  feet  and  claws  leads  me  to  think  that 
it  does  not  prey  upon  large  animals." 

This  last   inference  of  Audubon  is  not  in  accordance 


with  the  Moomtt  gmn  by  Dr.  BidiArdMii,  nor  of  that 
by  Peasant,  in  boa  '^Arctic  Zot^ogy,"  toL  ii,  page  SM, 
•mho  wKfSf  "f eeda  on  mice  and  hares.  Fliea  Tery  l<nr> 
tad  yet  seiieB  its  piey  with  anch  foFce  that  in  irmter 
it  will  sink  into  dte  anoir  s  foot  deep,  and  widi  great 
ane  wiU  fly  sway  with  Ae  Ajneriean  hare  alire  in  ita 
tabau.  It  makes  its  neat  in  a  jnne  tree  in  the  niddle 
of  Hay,  -with  a  few  stida  Hned  with  feathers,  and  hya 
two  eggs  spotted  with  a  darkish  eolooz.  The  yoong 
take  wing  the  end  of  Jnly.  length  two  feet,  extent  fear." 

With  T^^ard  to  this  remark  of  Pennant,  that  the 
eggs  irere  "jotted  vidi  a  darker  colour,"  there  is  no 
deobt  dut  it  is  a  mistake,  and  that  some  adventitbos 
^•ta,  probably  of  dirt  m  bkwd,  had  existed  on  the 
tffgf  which  he  described.  I  believe  there  is  no  exoep- 
tioB  to  the  feaily  duractcnatiB  of  the  Owl's  eggs — they 
■ra  all  of  a  pure  white. 

Mr.  WoUey,  whose  great  seal  and  practical  know- 
kdge  aa  a  nataralist  I  have  bad  occasion  to  uotaoe 
kfere,  has  found  the  nest  and  taken  the  eggs  of  the 
Lap  Owl  in  Lapland,  and  I  hare  much  pleasure  In 
quoting  here  an  abstract  of  his  paper,  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  for  March,  1857, 
page  56: — 

"Two  nesta  of  the  Lap  Owl  were  found  in  Finnish 
Lapland,  in  1856.  In  one  near  Sodankyla  there  were 
two  eggs,  and  when  one  of  the  birds  was  shot,  a  third 
egg  was  found  ready  for  exclusion.  They  were  placed 
on  the  jagged  end  of  the  stump  of  a  large  Scotch  fir, 
about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  at  which  spot  the 
tree  had  been  snapped  across  by  some  storm,  the  upper 
part  not  yet  entirely  separated,  but  sloping  downwards 
till  the  greater  part  of  its  weight  wita  supported  by  the 
ground. 
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The  other  nest  was  near  Annasjoki,  at  the  top  of  a 
lowish  Scotch  fir.  Some  time  previously  in  the  same 
year  a  bird  had  been  shot  at  this  spot,  which  was  found 
to  be  a  female  with  eggs  inside.  The  nest  was  not 
observed  until  after  the  shot  was  fired.  At  the  second 
visit,  on  the  28th.  of  May,  there  were  two  eggs  in  the 
nest,  and  again  a  bird  was  shot,  which  turned  out  to 
be  another  female,  with  a  fully-formed  egg  inside,  through 
which  the  bullet  had  passed.  The  skin  is  now  in 
England.  The  birds  seemed  on  both  occasions  remark- 
ably fearless. 

The  eggs  are  smoother,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
considerably  smaller  than  those  of  the  Eagle  Owl.  The 
dimensions  of  the  two  in  the  last-mentioned  nest  are 
2  in.  by  1.6  in.,  and  2.1  in.  by  1.65  in. 

At  the  Meeting  of  Scandinavian  Naturalists  in  Chris- 
tiana, last  summer,  before  I  heard  of  these  two  nests 
having  been  found,  I  was  able  to  announce  that  the 
Lap  Owl  generally  makes  its  nest  on  the  top  of  a 
stump.  I  had  received  several  reliable  accounts  from 
different  woodsmen,  but  had  never  found  a  nest  myself, 
or  been  able  to  get  the  eggs,  wliich  indeed  have,  I 
believe,  hitherto  boon  unknown  to  oruithologists.  It 
appears  that  tliroo  is  the  ordinary  number  of  eggs." 

In  his  Catalogue  of  Eggs,  sold  by  Mr.  Stevens,  in 
1858,  j\Ir.  WoUoy  accounts  for  the  proportionate  small- 
noss  of  the  ogg,  by  the  fact  that  the  size  of  the  Lap 
Owl  is  very  niucli  made  up  by  an  unusual  quantity  of 
feathers,  with  which  it  is  provided  to  protect  it  against 
the  extreme  cold  of  the  region  in  wliich  it  lives,  lie 
also  says  the  number  of  eggs  is  four. 

The  male  and  female  of  the  Lap  Owl  have  the 
upper  parts  grey,  Avith  brown  and  reddish  spots  or 
streaks  in  zigzags,  and  others  white  on  the  scajoularies. 


Under  parts  and  under  tail  coverts  whitish,  slighlly 
tingcd  with  a  rcddi§h  tint;  sides  of  the  chest  arc  irreg- 
ularly covered  with  numerous  longitudinal  brown  spots 
and  transverse  zigzag  lines  or  stripes;  the  legs  and  feet 
are  striped  in  the  same  way  with  brown  and  white; 
face  streaked  with  brown  upon  a  bluish  grey  ground, 
and  encircled  by  feathers  variegated  with  black,  white, 
or  red ;  qnill  feathers  crossed  transversely  with  ash- 
coloured  bands,  variegated  on  the  inner  barbs  by 
irregular  lines  of  a  reddish  tint,  and  others  of  dark 
brown;  towards  the  end  of  the  quill  feathers  the  colours 
arc  darker.  Tail  brown,  crossed  by  wide  ash-coloured 
bonds,  spotted  and  striated  irregularly  with  brown;  beak 
yellow,  a  great  part  of  it  hidden  by  the  feathers  of  the 
face. 

The  Lap  Owl  has  been  figured  by  Dr.  Jlichardaon  in 
"Fauna  Boreali  Americana;"  Audubon,."Birds  of  Amer- 
ica;" Gould,  "Birds  of  Eiu-ope;"  and  \iIson,  in  his 
"Fauna  Scandinai 
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Strix  pu^illa, 
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Surnia  passerina, 


Athene  passerina^ 


Daudin  ;  Traits  d*  Omitliologie, 

ii.,  p.  205.    (1800.) 
LiNNJEUS;   (Fauna  Snecica  and 

Systema  Natuwe.     1761.) 

SCHLKOKL.      DeGLAND. 

Gmelin;  Syst.    (1788.) 
Temminck;  Man.    (1820.) 
ScHTNZ;  Europ.  Faun.     (1840.) 
Bechstein;  Naturg.  Deut.,  ii., 

p.  978.    (1801.) 
Vieillot. 

Boie;  Isis.     (1826.) 
Bbehm;  Vog.  Deut.,  i.,  p.  108, 

t.  8,  f.  i. 
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£c  CUmaelifU,  La  Tuluxt;  \3m:  f  Afiiqat, 

fLM, 


tsnd  whb  white  qMte.  InTarior  put*  whitiiii,  with  loiqptndiad 
bnwn  wwHringt.  Tul  lb*Uun  maikod  with  finir  or  fire  largs 
«Uto  apota  on  tite  iimor  bnf),  anudln  on  tiie  ooter,  ftmnsg  in 
ttw  male  fijar  iriute  bwidi,  hmI  in  tiw  fon^  thrm.  Ao  awalTxt 
of  Am^ou  Oiria.    Leqtk,  nulo  «x  iaahaa,  iHsale  abottt  htmi 


It  it  Bot  irithotit  etnindertUe  Iwsitatioii  diat  I  hETe 
^ptied  D«ndin*«  name  to  dedgnate  tliii  bird,  whidb  it 
the  tnut  8.  fotterma  at  Unnmnm  By  the  rule  of 
friority,  the  name  given  to  It  bj  Ote  distngoiAed 
ttMunliat  by  v1u»b  it  vaa  fint  deacribed,  ought  to  be 
kctomed.  Bat  ibia  rale,  like  all  others,  !•  open  to 
■n  cxceptum,  and  my  excose  £>r  breakjng  it  in  the 
IMeaent  case,  ia,  I  think,  a  soond  one.  AU  the  EagliA 
<wnithoIogical  writers,  Tfith  the  exception  of  Mr, 
Gould,  who  adopted  Nileon's  name  S.  nudipea,  hare 
applied  Linnffius's  designation  to  a  closely  allied  but 
totally  different  species,  the  S.  pailodactyla  of  LinuEcus, 
tlie  Athene  nocttta  of  modem  authors,  a  bird  in  the 
£ritjsh  lists,  so  well  described  and  figured  as  the 
little  Owl  by  Yarrell.  Much  confusion  must  necessarily 
Result  among  English  students,  by  having  two  birds  at 
«ight  similar  to  each  other  designated  by  the  same 
name. 

Temminck  adopted  Latham's  name,  S.  acadica,  to 
designate  this  bird;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  S. 
acadica  of   Latham  is   the   North   American    species,    a 
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bird  not  known  in  Europe,  and  named,  as  Mr.  Ncwtoi 
suggests,  after  its  habitat  Acadie,  that  is,  Nova  Scotia. 
I  think  then  I  have  good  reason  for  restoring  Daudin'i 
name,  while  at  the  same  time  I  fully  admit  the  prioritj 
of  Linnfcus,  and  regret  the  necessity  which  the  crroneoui 
designation  of  previous  writers  has  forced  upon  me. 

There  are  several  "Little  Owls"  which  may,  more  oi 
less,  be  confounded  with  each  other.  I  will  brieflj 
notice  some  of  these,  so  that  the  ground  may  be  cleared; 
I   trust,  of  all  obscurity  or   doubt: — 

S.  pusilla. — The  subject  of  the  present  notice,  and 
the  synonymy  of  which  I  have  given  at  length  above. 
TTie  S.  passerina  of  Linnieus, 

S.  psilodactyla  of  Linnteus,  Brchm,  and  Degland;  the 
S.  passerina  of  Gmelin,  Latham,  Meyer,  Wolff,  Tem- 
minck,  Vieillot,  Schinz,  and  the  English  authors.  S. 
noctua  of  Rctzius  and  Schlegel.  Noctua  passerina  of 
Cuvier,  and  the  Athene  noctua  of  Gray.  This  bird,  the 
Little  Owl  of  the  English  lists,  is  readily  distinguished 
from  S.  pusilla  by  its  greater  size,  shorter  tail,  different 
disposition  of  colours,  and  by  the  sliortness  of  the 
feathers  on  the  tarsi,  and  the  substitution  of  doivn  for 
feathers  on  the  toes.  It  is  figured  by  Edwards,  Lcwin, 
Gould,  Yarrcll,  and  others.  It  is  fully  one-third  larger 
than  PustUa. 

S.  iicadicii  of  Gmelin,  and  S.  acadicnsis  of  Latham. 
A  North  American  species,  well  figured  by  Wilson  in 
his  "Annrican  Birds,"  and  afterwards  by  Audubon, 
pi.  199.  Figured  also  by  Latham  in  his  "General 
Synopsis,"  vol.  i,,  pi.  ->,  fig,  ii.;  and  described  at 
leiigtli  by  Swainson,  in  the  "Fauna  Borcali  Americana," 
Birds,  p.  97,  iu  wliich  its  distinction  from  any  of  the 
European  species  is  clearly  establislicd.  This  is  the 
Kijrlule    (icdilicit    of    lionajiartc,    and    nl'   (iray's    li^t ;    il 
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»  designated  Siriae  pa$aarina  hj  WitsoD,  and   Uhita 
aeadiea  by  Aadaboa. 

Atiame  ptrlata,  figured  and  described  by  Le  YaillaDt,' 
in  his  "Oiseanx  d*  Afrique."  Tiam  is  the  JVocIimi  oee^ 
itaUa  of  CaTier,  the  SIrix  periata  of  Vieillot,  and  the 
&  oceipUaUM  of  Temmindc 

.  This  beantifal  speciea  is  i^parentljr  but  little  laqcor 
dian  3.  punBa  when  Le  VaiUant's  tro  drawings  axe 
ounpared.  It  is  in  fiwt  howerer  altogether,  particalarly 
in  the  head,  a  larger-formed  bird.  It  is  readily  di*' 
tingoished  by  tTiw  character  alone  when  th^*  ifVinf  are 
examined  t(^;ether.  In  addition  the  white  spots  are 
■haded  with  Uack,  so  as  to  gire  them  the  appearance 
of  pearls,  and  hence  Le  YaiUaot's  name,  CimeeiMa 
pviataj  the  tarsi  and  toes  are  covered  with  down  in- 
Mead  fxf  feathers;  the  primaries  are  boned  with  tiixee 
bands  of  nuset  on  a  black  ground,  and  the  spots  on 
die  tail  form  seren  white  bands. 
,  In  additi<Bt  to  the  above  I  may  mention  Sumia  paa- 
ttrinoidet  of  Andubon — ''The  Little  Columbian  Owl"— • 
which'  is  about  the  size  and  has  a  good  deal  of  colooring 
similar  to  that  of  Piuilla,  but  it  is  darker,  and  the 
white  spots  on  the  head  and  wing  coverts  are  replaced 
by  chcsnut.  Those  on  the  tail  feathers  are  like  PusiUa, 
largest  on  the  inner  barb,  but  they  form  six  white 
rather  curved  bands;  the  tariii  and  toes  are  feathered 
as  in  PusiUa.  It  is  a  closely  allied  but  perfectly  dis- 
tinct species.  I  need  not  say  anything  about  the  other 
two  South  American  Sparrow  Owls,  Athene  nana  and 
^.  pumila,  as  they  are  not  likely  to  be  confounded 
"with  S.  pusilla. 

S.  pusilla  is  an  inhabitant  of  North-eastern  Europe. 
It  is  stated  by  Degland  to  occur  in  North  America, 
but  I  believe  this  to  be  a  mistake.     It  is  excluded  from 
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the  American  list  by  C.  Bonaparte,  and  is  not  that  I 
am  aware  of  described  by  any  of  the  American  authora. 
It  has  doubtless  been  often  confounded  with  the  i&ris 
acadica  of  that  continent.  It  is  found  in  Lapland,  in 
the  Carinthian  Alps,  in  Switzerland,  and  rarely  in  the 
North  of  Germany,  It  is  included  by  Nilson  in  the 
Scandinavian  Fauna,  under  the  name  of  Sparfs  tiggla, 
A  Strtx  passerina  is  mentioned  by  Machado  as  occurring 
in  Andalusia,  but  whether  it  is  the  bird  I  am  noticing 
or  not  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Wolley  says  that  as  far  as  he  is  aware  no  small 
Owl,  except  Striz  Tengmalmi,  occurs  in  Lapland. 
Degland  says  however,  "J'  ai  regu  un  sujet  de  la  Suiate, 
et  deux  autrca  (male  et  femellej  de  la  Laponie,  par 
r  entrcmise  de  M.  SunderaU" — Eur.  Om.,  voL  i.,  page 
137. 

According  to  Temrainck,  this  little  Owl  feeds  upon 
mice,  grasshoppers,  beetles,  and  lepidopterous  insects. 
It  builds  in  pine  forests,  or  in  the  crevices  of  rocks, 
and  lays  two  white  eggs. 

An  adult  male  in  the  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  has  tlu-  iipjicr  parts  of  the  body  of  an  ashy 
brown,  punctured  on  tin;  head  and  nape  with  numerous 
dull  white  spots.  The  fuathcrs  of  tlio  back,  scapularics, 
and  upper  tail  coverts  art^  marked  with  reddish  white. 
Interior  parts  white,  with  longitudinal  coniluent  brown 
spots,  streaked  with  reihlish  on  tli<^  sides  of  the  chest. 
'I'here  is  a  wliite  space  forming  a  kind  of  incoinplclo 
rollar  on  th<'  throat  mid  sides  of  t!ie  chest.  Wings 
marked  with  j^pots  and  clots  in  whitish  t^tripos;  tail 
brown,  with  four  white  transverse  narrow  bauds;  beak 
lead-enloiir,  tipiied  with  yellow;  tarsi  and  toes  thickly 
clothed  with  white  featheis.  da-^hed  and  spotted  with  red: 
elaws  black.     According  to    Degland   the  iris  is  yellow. 


An  adult  female  in  the  Norwich  Mnseani  has  the 
liead  and  hack  chemnt  hrown;  nape  Taziq^ated  wilk 
white;  &ce  grey;  throat  and  helly  white,  nearly  cohered 
with  light  cheannt  marldngBi  primariea  spotted  with 
white;  tail  odlonr  of  back,  with  duree  spotted  tranavene 
bands;  under  tail  eoverta  white. 

Figured  by  Le  Vaaiant  in  ^Qb:  d' Afrique/'  pL  46; 
Gould,  pL  60;  Nikon,  ^H^wm.  Scand./*  pL  8;  Nauniann» 
pL48. 

Our  figure  of  tbk  bird  is  from  the  drawing  of  a 
spedmen  in  the  Museum  of  the  ITniTersity  of  Edinburgb, 
done  with  great  exactitude  by  my  wife. 

The  figure  of  this  ^g  is  from  a  drawing  sent  to 
us  by  M.  Moquin-Tandon,  with  ibe  fellowing  remarks>-« 
^This  drawing  was  sent  to  me  by  M.  des  Murs,  and 
11  taken  from  an  ^g  in  his  collection.  Of  all  the 
Kight  Birds  of  Europe  this  species  has  ibe  most  don* 
fated  egg.  M.  Thienemann  (pL  t,  fig.  2,)  has  giren  a 
drawing  of  an  egg  of  this  species,  of  which  the  smallest 
end  appears  to  be  rather  too  pointed.'' 
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Rapacjes — Noctumap. 

STRIGID^. 

Genus — Strix.     (LinntBus,) 

Section  II. — Horned  Owls. 
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Strix  ascalaphus. 


Strix  ascalaphus,  Vibillot.    Tbmminck. 

"  "  Degland. 

Bubo  ascalaphus,  Savigny.    Gray. 

"  "  Audubon. 

Oius  ascalaphus,  CuviER. 

Ascalaphia  Savignifi,  Gray.  Tbhmimck  bt  Lang, 

pi.  col.  57. 

Hihou  a  huppes  courtes.  Of  the  French. 

Kurzbhriger  Uhu^  Of  the  Germans. 


Specific  Characters. — Head  rather  small;  beak  slender  and 
hidden;  facial  disc  incomplete;;  two  tufts  very  short,  just  behind 
the  eyes;  tarsi  long,  feathered  to  the  toes;  two  glabrous  scales  at 
the  extremity  of  the  hind  toe. 

Length  nineteen  inches. — Degland. 


This  Owl  was  first  described  by  Saviguy  in  liis  work 
upon  the  Bii'ds  of  Egypt,  published  in  1809.  It  is  a 
species  confined  almost  entirely  to  Africa,  but  having 
been    accidentally  found   in    Sicily  and    Sardinia,  it  has 
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Obtained  a  placf  in  the  European  list  of  Biriis.  It  was 
Stated  by  Pcunant  to  hnvt;  bucn  tnkpn  iii  Scotland. 

Mr.  Gurucy  says  i>f  this  bird,  "It  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  St*l>o  Brnijaipnsis  of  Inilia;  but  I  cannot 
I  spenk  positively,  having  never  had  the  opportunity  of 
,   examiniiig  an  African  or  Europetm  example." 

So  little  is  known  of  the  hnbils  of  S.  aacalaphus,  that 
I  may  be  excused  if  I  quote  here  extracts  of  the  habits 
of  Bubo  Bengalensis  in  India,  because  if  Mr.  Giimey's 
impression  of  the  identity  of  the  two  birds  should  not 
prove  correct,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  habits  of 
species  so  closely  allied  arc  very  similar: — 

"'Ite  Gongoo  is  the  most  abundant  and  miiversally- 
apread  of  the  large  Owls  of  India.  In  the  C'arnatic 
it  frequents  rocky  barren  hills  chiefly,  where  several 
may  often  be  seen  seated  even  for  some  hours  afWr 
sunrise.  In  the  Dcccan  it  frequents  rocky  ravines, 
banks  of  rivers,  and  holes  in  the  steep  sides  of  the 
precipitous  trap  hills ;  also  often  found  about  old  build- 
ings, forts,  and  walls.  On  the  Neilgherrica  it  Ib  how- 
cTcr  found  in  dense  woody  glens.  Though  partially 
diurnal,  it  chiefly  preys  during  the  night;  its  chief  food 
is  rats  and  lizards;  occasionally  birds,  crabs,  and  fre- 
quently large  locusts. 

I  have  h:id  a  piiir  of  this  species,  male  and  female, 
in  my  possession.  Their  usual  cry  is  a  loud,  clear, 
and  prolonged  hoot.  I  occasionally  at  night  heard  them 
utter  a  low  indistinct  strangling  sort  of  cry,  'ITiey  romit 
bones  and  feathers  in  the  form  of  pellets." — Jerdon, 
•*Madras  Journal,"  L.  S.,  x.,  p.  87. 

"The  habitation  of  this  bird  is  sometimes  in  a  hole 
or  burrow  in  a  banfeside,  in  which  they  always  breed, 
and  sometimes  their  domicile  consists  merely  of  a  perch 
upon  the  stunted  trees  growing   from  rocky  declivities. 
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It  breeds  in  March,  and  die  young  as  soon  as  fledged 
resemble  their  parents;  the  brood  consists  invariablv  of 
two." — Hodgson,  "Asiatic  Bescorches,"  xix.,  p.  170. 

The  Hon.  F.  J.  Shore,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Gould,  in 
his  "Catalogue  of  Himal.  Birds,"  says,  "Builds  in  trees, 
the  nest  being  composed  of  large  and  small  sticks,  the 
female  laying  two  large  e^s  mottled  with  black,  red- 
dish broTn,  and  white.  Its  native  name  in  the  Doon 
is  Hokra  Cheel,  the  natives  considering  it  among  the 
Cheel  or  Kite  genus,  and  afBrmii^  that  it  is  strong 
enough,  and  does  in  fact,  attack  and  kill  wild  cats." 

The  description  of  the  egg  here  given  would  lead  to 
the  inference  that  the  bird  mentioned  by  Mr.  Shore  did, 
as  the  natives  surmised,  actually  belong  to  the  Kite 
genus. 

Strix  aacalaphus  is  figured  by  Cuvier  in  the  Regne 
Animal;  Temniinck,  Gould,  etc. 

In  the  adult  the  body,  wings,  and  tail  are  of  a  red- 
dish white,  variegated  in  different  shades,  and  covered 
with  spots  and  streaks  of  a  black  brown,  lanceolate 
upon  the  head  and  nape,  in  great  blotches  on  the  wings, 
and  in  large  bands  or  narrow  zigzags  on  the  primaries 
and  tail  quills.  On  the  chest  these  marks  are  in  the 
form  of  elongated  drops,  and  upon  the  other  inferior 
parts,  of  fine  transverse  zigzags;  tail  transversely  barred 
with  four  or  six  narrow  streaks  of  a  blackish  brown; 
under  parts  white;  throat  and  middle  of  chest  white; 
tarsi  very  long,  clothed  as  well  as  the  toes  with  a 
whitish  down;  beak  black;  iris  yellow. 

It  is  included  in  Captain  Lochc'a  "List  of  Algerian 
Birds,"  published  in  1858;  and  there  is  also  a  notice 
of  its  capture  in  Egypt,  by  Jlr.  E.  C.  Taylor,  in  the 
"Zoologist,"  444;J. 

llie  figure  of  the  egg  of  tliis  bird  is  from  a  drawing 
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iBot   m  by  M.  ICo^doi*^  anA  IImi  iAmiag 

lWMttfci^-«^l!yft  dmnQg  wm  dbo-  mi  to  na^  ligr  IC 
das  HiiX8»  wlum  he  liid  Us  ooOeetio^  I  do  not.Ioiofr 
die  coiiiitrj  m  -wliidi  it  was  taken.  I  lta?e  abioe  ob-* 
iHBied  aa  ^g  of  this  Iwd  from  jSardmiay  wMdi 
JoacmMea  ezaetiy  tibat  of  the  drawing  I  aend  you*** 

"With .  this  bird  I  temuiiate  my  deicrqptioa '  of  the 
Ikoopean  Owla.  Sehlqpel  haa  admitted  into  the  Catap 
loMffve  anodier  amaU  Owl^  under  the  name  of  SkiM 
m^etma  meridumaUs,  the  8.  nadua  of  Tmkal,  Nbn^ua 
gtamx  of  SaTigny^  and  8.  pau0rma  of  BuppelL  Thia 
i|i  laonrerer  generally  believed  by  natoraUata  to  be  only 
aa.  pale  yariety'  of  our  litde  Owl,  fSkrix  naetmuj  It 
fbnnd  in  Spain  and  I^^ypt.  Moat  naturaliBta  haTe 
admitted  into  the  Sat  8.  ntbubma,  the  Barred  Owl 
of .  Pennant,  a  North  Americaa  apeciea,  well  deacribed 
Sai  ^'Faona  Boreal!  Americana,**  and  in  Audubon'a  and 
^VnHaom'a  worka.  It  is  aaid  to  hare  been  taken  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  but  I  can  find  no  aud&entic 
of  ism  capture.  It  is  admitted  with  great  doubt 
*kgr  Segland,  and  omitted  by  Sdblegel.  It  does  not 
mmpgmx  to  hare  been  obsenred  by  any  of  the  northern 
TnafnTalJBta;  and  M.  Sundevall,  aa  quoted  by  D^land, 
tya  it  has  never  been  observed  in  Europe,  but  that  it 
--as  admitted  into  the  Catalogue  by  an  error  in  the 
tame. 


My   attention    has   been    drawn   by   Mr.  Gumey,   to 
"%he    following    extract   from   "Naumannia,"    a   German 
ornithological  periodical,  for  1852: — 

"Strtx  capensis.  Smith,  (not  Lath.,)  occurs  as  a 
stationary  bird  along  the  coast  of  Northern  Africa, 
from  Tangiers  as  far  as  Morocco,  in  broken  and  marshy 
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low  grounds,  exactly  as  our  Strix  brachyotus.  A  friend 
of  mine,  M.  Garstensen,  C.  M.,  in  Copenhagen,  who 
was  staying  in  Tangiers  as  ornithological  collector  during 
the  last  winter  months,  and  who  has  recently  returned 
with  many  well-prepared  birds'  skins  and  eggs,  assured 
me  that  this  Owl  inhabited  also  the  neighbouring  coasts 
of  Spain,  and  that  he  had  observed  it  upon  its  flight 
to  and  fro,  an  assurance  which  given  by  so  intelligent 
as  well  as  conscientious  and  truth-loving  a  man,  leaves 
no  doubt  whatever;  the  more  so  since  M.  Garstensen, 
a  son  of  the  former  consul  in  ilorocco,  where  he  was 
himself  born  and  educated,  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  natives,  and  he  at  the  same 
time  conferred  upon  the  subject  with  a  French  collector." 

Mr.  Gurney  thinks  the  bird  alluded  to  was  the  Otus 
capensis  of  Smith,  "Birds  of  South  Africa,"  plate  67, 
as  he  has  frequently  received  this  bird  from  Tangiers. 
I  think  the  statement  of  Kjoerbolling  much  too  in- 
definite to  permit  the  introduction  of  either  Strix  or 
Otus  capensis  into  the  European  list.  I  draw  however 
the  attention  of  naturalists  to  the  subject,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any  of  tliom  who  ran  afford  mc  any 
positive  information  upon  it. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  one  or  two 
errors  in  Part  VII: — Falco  tachardus,  though  alluded 
to  as  F.  capcfisis,  is  not  stated  by  Sclilegcl  to  be  an 
inhabitant  of  Japan.  A\Ticn  I  wrote  this  notice  I  had 
not  access  to  Sclilcgel's  work,  but  I  took  the  s}Tionyinc, 
which  is  however  correct,  from  Bonaparte's  "Consp. 
Gen.  Avium,"  and  drew  the  natural  inference,  that  as 
Bonaparte  had  given  Schlegers  "Fauna  Japonica"  as 
his  authoritv  for  the  svnonvme,  the  bird  was  a  native 
of  Japan.  X(^pal  will  therefore  remain  at  present  the 
eastern  limit  of  this  si)ccies. 
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Tbe  second  mifltike  arose  from  the  positioii  of  B. 
temcmnu  in  Bom^arte's  ''Comparatiye  list  of  Noartfai 
American  and  European  Birds.'*  Beii^  placed  exacdy 
opposite  to  JBL  mekmopierus,  I  took  it  without  sufficient 
consideratum  as  an  intended  synonyme  of  the  latter^ 
wliich  does  not  occur  in  Nortih  America.  Mr.  Qwmey 
also  diinks  tifaat  Jf.  aier  has  never  been  taken  south  of 
Aie  Equator^  m:  from  anj  kioality  further  east  than 
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Order  II.— OMNIVORjE. 

Family  CORVIDJS.     f Bonaparte. J 

Genus — CoRVus.     (LinntBus.) 

Generic  Characters, — Beak  straight  to  its  base,  thick,  oom- 
pressed  laterally,  bent  towards  the  tip,  edges  catting.  NostiilB 
basal,  open,  hidden  by  hairs,  and  directed  forwards.  Three 
toes  before  and  one  behind,  nearly  completely  divided.  Tarn 
longer  than  the  middle  toe.  Wings  acuminated;  first  quill 
feather  least  in  length,  second  and  third  shorter  than  the 
fourth,  which  is  the  longest. 


BLACK    JACKDAW. 

Corvus  monedula-nigra, 

Corvus  monedula'7iigra,  Fkisch.     Vorst:   der  Vogel 

Deuts.     (1739-63.) 

•*  "  LlNN^US.     GmELIN.     BbISSON; 

Omith.,  V.  ii.,  p.  28.     (1760.) 


<(  *( 


(( 


<(  << 


«< 


Schlegel;  E43vue.     (1844.) 
Spermolequs,  ViEILLOT;  Diet.     (1817.) 

Temminck;  Man.     (1835.) 
Keysebling  et  Blasius. 
•*  ScHiNZ.    Pkgland. 


Specific  Characters. — First  quill  feather  longer  than  the  ninth; 
second  shorter  than  the  fifth;  third  and  fourth  equal.  Length 
twelve  inches  six  lines. — Temminck. 
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It  has  been  doubted  by  some  modem  omithologists 

-whether  this  bird    is  really  distinct  firom^   or   only  as 

considered    by    Latham^    a    variety    of    the    Common 

Jackdaw.      Degland   says: — ^^*This    is    a  very    doubtinl 

species^  I  have  never  seen  it.      An  individual,   said  to 

T>e  this   species,  killed  in   a  garden   at   Bergues,  I   am 

<3onvinced  is  only  a  variety  of  the   Common   Jackdaw. 

The   specimens   indicated   by  M.  Millet,  in   the  *Faune 

^e      Maine-et-Loire,*     are     also      Common     Jackdaws, 

su^cording  to  M.  de  Lamotte,  by  whom  they  have  been 

examined.      Vicillot   said   that   a   young  individual  was 

the  cabinet  of  the  Count  di  Riocourt,  and  an  adult 

the    Museum    of    Natural    History    at    Paris.      M. 

Selys    Longchamps    has    examined    the    Paris    specimen 

d  found  it   diflFerent,   but   thought   that   it  had   come 

om  North  America,  because  he  found  it  formed  part 

^)f  a  lot  of  skins  bought  in  Poland,  and  among  which 

""vere    some    American    species, — among    others    Sylcia 

^anthoides.^^ — ^''Om.  Europ.,"  vol.  i,  page  321. 

But  this  after  all  is  only  negative  evidence,  and  not 

^f  a  very  strong  kind — for  this  species  is  not  included 

amiong  Prince  C.  Bonaparte's  "Birds  of  North  America." 

Schlegcl   admits   it  into   the    European    Catalogue,    but 

TTefrains  from  making  any  remarks  upon  it,  because   he 

^ad    never    seen    the    bird;    and   it  is  not  included   in 

Machado's  "List  of  the  Birds  of  Andalusia,"  published 

in   1854,  though    Spain   has    hern  said    to    hr    its    head 

quarters. 

On  the  other  hand  it  li;us  been  admitted  as  a  species 
by  Frisch  in  1739-63;  by  Gnielin;  by  Brisson  in  1760; 
by  Vieillot  in  1817;  Teimninck  in  1835;  and  J^onaparte, 
Schlegcl,  etc.,  of  more  modern  days. 

Brisson,  one  of  the  most  correct  naturalists  that  ever 
lived,    describes    it   very    minutely    and    clearly.       'I'em- 
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gives  a  diagnons,  wluch  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  that  of  onr  Common  Jackdaw,  establishes 
an  important  distinction  between  the  two  birds.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  think  the  time  has  hardly  arrived 
at  which  it  may  safely  be  excluded  from  the  European 
species;  though  I  admit  it  with  doubt. 

It  is  said  by  Vieillot  to  be  found  inhabiting  and 
breeding  in  several  of  the  Frencb  provinces,  and 
Temminck  says  he  has  been  assured  that  it  is  common 
in  Spain.  Nothing  appears  to  be  known  of  its  habits 
or  propagation. 

The  followiQg  is  Brisson's  description: — ^'A  little  less 
than  the  Common  Jackdaw.  Length  from  tip  of  beak 
to  end  of  tail  twelve  inches  and  a  half,  and  to  the 
end  of  the  claws  eleven  inches  and  three-quarters. 
Beak  fourteen  lines;  tail  four  inches  and  three-quarters; 
tarsi  one  inch  six  lines  and  a  half.  From  middle  of 
three  anterior  toes  to  their  junction  with  daws  six 
lines;  the  two  lateral  toes  the  shortest;  hind  toe  inter- 
mediate between  them  and  middle  toe.  Wings  extend 
to  three-fourths  of  length  of  taU.  The  whole  of  the 
bodv  covered  with  brilliant  black  feathers.  Primaries 
same  colour  above,  beneath  like  all  the  under  parts, 
not  so  splendid  a  black  as  the  upper.  First  primary 
shortest,  fourth  longest  of  all.  Tail  composed  of  twelve 
feathers,  same  colour  as  secondaries,  namely,  brilliant 
black  above,  duller  black  below.  There  is  on  each 
side  of  the  head  a  crescent  of  a  deep  black,  of  which 
the  concave  part  is  turned  towards  the  eyes.  The 
feathers  covering  the  nostrils  are  long  and  thick.  The 
eyes  are  surrounded  with  small  white  points;  pupils 
black,  irides  bluish.     Beak,  feet,  and  claws  black. 

Habitat,  ruined  towers  and  walls,  where  it  builds. 
In  the  Museum  of  M.  dc  Reaumur." 
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deicriptioii    it   will   be    ie«i  diat  Brittcm 

Tcnminck  in  the  length  of  the  primariei, 

At,  fimrth  longest;  while  Temminck  sayt^— 

U  longer  than  the  ninths  third  and  fenrth 


equaL** 

The  following  is  IL  Tnminck'a  diagnosis  of  (X 
wnomedMla,  the  Common  Jadbdaw^-*-^  Jizst  qnill  shorter 
than  the  ninth,  second  and  fifili  e^nal,  the  fimrth 
dhorter  than  the  third.'* 

F%ared  by  Boflfon,  pL  Elnm  SSSSti  Boux,  Om.  Fror., 
pL  188;  Goold,  Snpp..  pL  B«  of  £. 


Order  II.— OMNIVOK^. 

Family  CORVIDjE.     {Bonaparte.) 

Genus  Pica.     (Brisson.) 


Generic  Characters, — Beak  middle-sized  and  st3X)ng,  compressed 
laterally,  slightly  arched,  hooked  at  the  tip,  and  garnished  at 
its  base  with  short  stiff  feathers;  nostrils  oblong;  middle  and 
external  toe  united  at  their  origin.  Wings  short  and  rounded; 
first  (juill  feather  very  short;  fourth  or  fifth  longest.  Tail  long 
and  graduated. 


AZURE-WINGED    MAGPIE. 

Pica  Cyanea. 
Pica  Cyanea,  Wagleb;  Syst.  At.     (1827.) 

"  "  BOSAPABTE.  SCHINZ.   ScHLBOBL.  --^ 

Corviu  Cyanus,  Pallas;  App.  to  Voyage.  (1776.)  C- 

"  "  Latham.    Ghelin. 

Garrulus  Cyanus,  Tehmince. 

Pica  Cyana,  Xeyserlino  bt  Blasius. 

"         "  Deoland. 

Pie  turdoides,  Of  the  Fbench. 

Blaue  Ulster,  Of  the  Germans. 

Blue  Crow,  Latham. 


Spccijic  Characters. — ITcad  deep  black;  wings  and  tail  blue; 
apox  of  quill  feathers  white.  Length  of  adult  male  and  female 
twelve  to  fourteen  inches. 
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This  bird,  the  most  beautiful  member  of  its  family, 
is  an  inhabitant  of  Spain,  and,  according  to  the  cele- 
brated traveller  Pallas,  of  Eastern  Asia.  It  is  found  in 
the  Crimea  and  in  Japan,  in  the  northern  part  of  which 
empire  it  is  common.  It  is  not  identical  with  the 
species  found  in  Africa  by  Le  Vaillant;  and  Degland 
says  that  specimens  which  he  has  examined  from  the 
Caucasus  are  larger,  and  have  not  the  tail  feathers 
tipped  with  white  like  the  Spanish  individuals. 

In  the  '*Revue  et  Magazin  de  Zoologie,"  for  May, 
1858,  M.  Pucheran  remarks  that  an  individual  of  this 
species,  presented  to  the  National  Collection  of  France, 
by  M.  Leclancher,  from  Nankin,  has  the  first  quill 
feather  much  shorter  than  specimens  from  Shang-Hai 
and  Japan,  and  that  the  secondaries  arc  shorter  also. 
He  asks  ornithologists  who  have  many  specimens  to 
compare,  to  note  this  fact,  as  he  thinks  if  this  is  found 
to  be  a  constant  difference,  that  these  Nankin  specimens 
may  constitute  a  new  species. 

In  its  habits  the  Blue  Magpie  differs  little  from  its 
congener,  our  well-known  British  Bird,  but  Temminck 
says  that  it  more  especially  feeds  upon  insects. 

According  to  M.  Kiocour  it  builds  in  Spain  in  trees; 
its  nest  composed  of  slender  stieks.  He  does  not  state 
the  number  of  eggs,  but  we  may  presume  they  are  the 
same  as  our  Magpie — five  or  six,  rarely  seven,  very 
rarely  eight. 

In  an  interesting  series  of  papers  whieh  he  is  pub- 
lishing on  the  Nests  and  Eggs  of  the  South  of  France, 
in  the  "Ilevue  de  Zoologie,"  M.  Moquin-Tandon  has 
one  upon  the  nidification  of  the  Common  Magpie, 
(March,  1858,  p.  98,)  which  will  bear  one  or  two  ex- 
tracts here,  notwithstanding  the  subject  is  so  familiar  to 
every  bird-nesting  youngster  in  this  country. 


1^  iuann^wncisD  xAorai. 

The  neeiii  a]»  ^  ibree  {arndpal  fcnni.  I1»ty 
loatil  aip4ilEe  neaty  not  donidd.  Seeondt  Ae  mne 
shape,  hul  irfth.eiie  side  raiaed.  Third,  an  irregular 
q^herical  nea!,  wilii  m  dome  more  or  lesa  tUdc,  and  a 
lateral  opeaing.  Of  fourteen  nests,  nine  had  the  first 
formt  tihree  the  second,  and  two  iJle  third.  All  the 
nests  were  npon  large  trees — po^bur,  oak,  beech,  ches- 
nut,  and  walnut.  Those  with  a  raised  side  were  fixed 
in  forked  branches,  and  on  the  side  which  had  moat 
support,  the  screen  or  corering  was  placed.  One  neat 
only,  which  was  in  the  broken  brandi  of  an  Italian 
poplar,  had  this  corering  without  $saj  support,  but  it 
was  not  ao  high  as  usnaL  The  screen  had  always  a 
refisrence  to  the  prerailing  wind.  The  two  nests  pro* 
tected  by  a  dome  differed  from  each  oth^;  in  one  the 
coyeriiq;  was  almost  transpar^it,  whilst  Jn  the  other  it 
was  thick  ao  aa  to  ke^  out  rain.  One  of  these  last 
had  a  transrerse  diametor  of  twenty-two  cmithnetrea, 
(eight  inches  and  four-fifths,)   and  die  evening  serea 


These  nests  were  fcnrmed  outside  of  little  sttdos  and 
thorny  branches.  In  the  framework  of  Ae  largeat  waa 
the  brandi  of  a  plum  tree  as  thick  aa  one's  finger,  and 
fofttj  eentametres  (sixteen  inches)  long.  In  four  nests 
the  materials  were  united  by  day  mortar.  AU  were 
lined  with  flexible  roots,  stalks  of  grasses,  wool,  and 
feathers." 

Of  one  himdred  and  eighty-seven  eggs  examined  by 
M.  Moquin-Tandon,  one  hundred  and  eleven  had  the 
ordinary  size,  (thirty  to  thirty-two  millemetres  by  twenty 
to  twenty-five;)  sixty-six  were  a  fifth  or  sixth  less;  one 
only  a  third  less;  one  without  yolk;  five  increased  iii 
length  both  ends  alike;  four  obtuse  and  much  shorter. 
These  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven   eggs    differed  in 
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colour  as  fiillnws: — One  hundred  and  thirty-five  were 
of  the  natural  colour,  that  is,  dirty  white,  more  or  les* 
clear,  with  spots  of  olive  brown  and  dnrk  green, 
particularly  at  the  fjreatest  end.  Twenty-seven  had 
few  spots,  and  a  well  marked  circlet  at  the  greatest 
end.  Fonr  with  a  circlet  well-marlted  at  the  smaller 
pnd,  of  which  one  had  the  rest  covered  with  spots. 
Eleven  were  finely  dotted,  principally  at  the  larger 
end.  Four  had  three  or  four  dots  slightly  marked 
about  the  large  end.  Three  were  greenish,  without 
spots.  Two  bluish,  without  spots.  One  dirty  white, 
"without  spots,  and  a  slight  blue  shade. 

The  Aniire-winged  JIagpie  is  staled  by  Latham  to 
build  its  nest  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Common 
Magpie,  which  will  give  the  above  quotations  sufficient 
interest  to  justify  my  inserting  them  here.  He  also 
■ays  that  it  is  a  very  timorous  bird,  and  withal  a  noisy, 
crafty,  clamorous  species.  It  appears  iu  the  eastern 
part  of  Asia  in  flocks  in  April, 

"nie  adult  male  and  female  have  the  top  of  the  head 
M  far  as  the  nape  a  deep  glossy  black;  mantle,  back, 
and  scapularies,  ash-colour;  throat  and  front  of  neck 
pure  white;  crop,  flanks,  and  belly,  greyish  ash,  whiter 
in  the  middle;  wings  and  tail  of  a  brilliant  azure  blue; 
quill  feathers  black,  the  first  entirely,  but  the  rest 
bordered  with  azure  at  the  base,  and  tipped  at  the 
paints  with  white;  first  quill  feather  half  as  long  as 
the  second.  Tail  blue,  tipped  with  white.  Beak  and 
feet  black. 

Figured  by  Gould,  Azure-winged  Magpie. 


OMNIVOR^. 

Family  CORVIDJE. 

Genus  Garrulus.     (Brisson.) 

Generic  Characters, — ^Beak  medium  size,  thick,  straigbty  com- 
pressed, with  cutting  edges,  abruptly  bent,  and  slightly  den- 
tated  at  the  tip.  I^ostrils  basal,  lateral,  and  hidden  by  setaceous 
feathers;  feet  like  the  crows.  Wings  of  medium  length, 
rounded;  first  three  quill  feathers  graduated,  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  of  nearly  equal  length,  and  the  longest  in  the  wing. 
Tail  square  or  slightly  rounded;  feathers  of  the  head  elongated, 
and  capable  of  being  raised  into  a  tuft  at  will. 


BLACK-HEADED    JAY. 

Garrulus  melanocephalus. 

Garrulus  melanocephaluit.  Gene';    Mem.    della 

Acad,   di    Torino. 
VoL   37,    p.   291. 
with  figure.  (1840.) 
Temminck. 
glandarius  melanocephahis,         ScHLBOEL. 
iliceti,  Deo  LAND;  afler  Bos- 

sian  authors  in  litt. 
(1846.) 
Geai  a  calotte  noir.  Of  the  French. 

SjHv'iJic  Characters. — Beak,  chest,  aiul  sides  femiginoiis;  greater 
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vipir  oorerli  liae,  oraised  with  tnmaTene  linet  of  Uaek  and  whiter 
lifwehaad,  tkroat,  and  cheeks  white;  top  of  the  hetd  black. 
Length  deren  inehea  and  a  half;  tail  fire  inehee  and  a  half.— 


SoiOBWHBRB  about  the  year  19S7,  M.  CroUa,  a 
^n^diiml  mail  and  chemist,  attached  to  Monseigneur 
LoraooiEY^qne  d'Abido,  shot  two  Jays  on  the  Monto 
libanoy  near  Balbeck.  He  took  them  to  the  celebrated 
Frofiesaor-Bonelli,  of  Torin.  who  declared  .them  to  be 
a  distinct  species,  and  gave  them  the  naine  of  Corvus 
fuia^ofiq^alua.  Svibseqaentiy,  in  1840,  they  were  des- 
cribe and  figured  in  the  ."Memoires  della  Acad,  di 
,Tofnno**  u^der  the  name  of  Oarrtdus  melanocephalus. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  this  bird's  scientific  career, 
.which  has.  now  lasted  eighteen,  years,,  during  w|xick  time 
its  name,. as  will  be  seen,  by  its  synonymic  biography, 
has  been,  changed  by  at  least  two  systematic  writers. 
Fif^  or  a  hundred  ye^  hence,  whien  it  has  attained 
a  long  tail  of  names,  Sjope  compiler  of  the  ornithological 
dust  and  ashes  of,  the  past. will  probably  diBcover  that 
ifter  all  it  is  only  a  variety  of  th€|  Common  Jay,  and 
consign  it,  like  the  Black  Jackdaw,  to  specific  oblivion. 

In  the  meanwhile  let  us  sec  what  are  its  present 
claims.  Gen^^  who  is  a  good  naturalist  and  a  careful 
writer,  the  worthy  successor  of  Bpnclli,  says  of  it,  "The 
description  I  have  given  of  this  bird  proves  its  strong 
affinity  with  the  Common  Jay.  The  colour  of  the  body 
and  its  members  is  absolutely  the  same,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  lines,  white,  blue,  and  black,  which  embellish 
the  greater  wing  coverts.  But  it  is  easily  distinguished 
in  a  positive  manner  by  the  colour  and  relative  size  of 
the  head.  In  the  Common  Jay  the  forehead  and  crown 
of  head  are  white,  simply  spotted  with  black.  In  this 
species,  on  the  contrary,  the  forehead  is  white,  but  the 
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loj>  ol"  tlip  head  is  cntirt-ly  black.  Tlie  checks  ii 
coiiiniou  spciii-s  arc  tlu-  same  colour  as  tlu;  back- 
tUsh  ffrpy;  in  tWis  tlicy  an-  white  like  the  throat. 
Cnniiiioii  Jay  is  considerably  longer  C"iuite  two  in 
tliiin  our  species." 

'niv  IHaek-hended  Jay  is  an  inhabitant  of  ) 
where  it  replacirs  tlie  common  species,  and  SI.  ( 
says  it  U  never  found  there  with  a  dilTcrent  plui 
It  is  found  also  througiiout  tlie  whole  of  Greece 
(■riniea,  and  the  Cauciwus. 

M,  Tenmiinck  h:i'*  cxiiniined  specimeus  from  eai 
tliene  countries,  and  found  no  difference  except  i: 
si/e;  those  from  Oreocc  wt-re  twelve  inches;  that 
the  (!^au(!isus  thirteen. 

^r.  Di-i,'land,  in  his  "Ornith.  Europ.,"  differs 
'remminck  on  this  point.  He  says  tliat  tlic  spec; 
from  Syria  anil  .Ylfferia  differ  sensibly  from  the  Cau( 
speiii's.  They  arc  not  only  smaller,  Imt  have  the 
less;  the  cheek*,  the  throat,  and  a  part  of  the  frc 
the  neck  whiu-,  and  not  reddish  ash;  the  blue  o 
wing*  is  less  extended,  and  of  a  brighter  tint;  th 
has  i>n  all  its  f[uills  transverse  b;u's  of  bluish  ash, 
most  lateral  of  each  side  excepted,)  while  there  art 
a  few  bands  on  the  median  in  the  Caucasian  sp 
The  beak  in  the  latter  is  thicker,  and  approachc>s  r 
to  tliat  of  tlie   C'onnnon  Jay. 

IJegland  doubted  wliether  this    binl  was    ever 
in    (Jreece,    as    stated    by    'I'eiuminck,    as    M.   Vor 
Miihlc    never    met    witli    it    there    during    a    six-; 
residence. 

For  tliese  rea'ions  Degland  con-;idered  it  most  pre 
that  tlie  Black-headed  Jay  of  Asia  .Elinor  and  A 
does  not  occur  in  Europe,  and  th;it  the  Caucasiai 
is    the    ouly  one    that    does.      He    therefore    prefei 
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3uaiie  ai  die  Bomn  natimliiti,  Itteetit  caauuimng  dut 
4>eii<*B  speciM  ia  diflerent,  and  not  fbio^  in  Europe. 

Wliether  tibia  it  ooxrect  oz  not  diere  aeenu  to  be  no 
■^oabt  but  dwt  tlte  lubiti  <€  &ib  Comnon  Jcf  aid  dw 
^spedea  m  ve  ntnr  oonaidining  ue  pxeciaetydie  -— nr 

For  ^  Bttue  nrnm  then  Uut  I  intnklnoed  aone 
jSntereatiDg  detaik  by  FrofiMawr  Moqnis-TaiuloSf  on  the 
-^■lidification  of  tbe  Coduimkl  Hcgpie,  I  quote  bere  aoaae 
^^x^tuHj  Tsbiable  notea  tctm.  bia  p^er  on  the  "Sett*  and 
_asggs  (rf  the  Comnum  J^,  (QamUm  fhmdarim.J 
~-Xtej  are  extracted  from  the  "Heme  de  Zookgie'*  &r 
I^farcb.  1868:— 

"It  ia  well  known  that  Uw  Jay  bnilda  in  oaka,  ehea- 
'^Knota,  birehea,  and  beeehea,  at  a  height  of  from  fire  to 
(aixteen  to  twen^-four  ■  feet;)  it  rard^ 
Ita  nest  ia  in  the  form  of  a  ahaDoir 
^^snp,  more  or  leaa  extended.  I  haTe  aeen  a  luge  number 
^uf  them,  and  they  are  all  very  much  alike.  Four  of 
"^thon  aTeraged  about  tfiree  inchea  high,  aix  inehea  in 
^Hlianieiex,  and  tvo  in  dep^L 

In  the  mateariala  which  oompoee  their  neata  are  found 
•^nn  the  outside  Hmall  branches  and  twigs  of  oak,  chesnut, 
4Bnd  beech,  and  inside  slender  roots  of  heath  and  stalks 
-^f  grasses. 

The  eggs  of  the  Jay  are  in  number  from  four  to 
"^seven.  and  of  a  dark  grey,  with  a  more  or  less  bluish, 
^greenish,  or  reddish  shade,  with  small  olive-coloured 
«pots  in  great  number  very  close  together. 

These  eggs  vary  very  much  in  colour.  In  1838  one 
hundred  and  three  were  brought  to  me  from  the  Black 
mountain  near  Revel,  some  fresh,  the  others  hatched. 
I  noticed  in  this  number  fifty-six  of  a  greenish  grey, 
finely  and  indistinctly  spotted  with  olive  green,  (this  is 
the   type;)    twenty-one   less   grey,   rather    bluish,   with 
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spots  of  die  samfe  colbur;  Meen  gi^»  slightljr  radish, 
and  spots  of  the  same  colbtur;  feur  dkrk  olive  gxey,  witli 
spots  Yery  indistinct;  six  greenish  grey,  nearly  withbut 
spots';  and  one  a  fourth  smkUer,  colour  nornbaL 

The  Black-headed  Jay  does  not  require  an  extended 
description.  The  poikito  Whibh  distii^aish  it  from  the 
Common'  Jay  are  clearly  laid  doi^  in  the  specific  cha- 
racters used  in  (rent's  remarlLB,  which  I  have  quoted 
in  tiie  notice.  The  irides'  ai'e  wliite,  streaked  witli 
brown;  feet  horn-colour. 
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6f!db%liM  iufcntttv*. 


"      sibiricug, 
Geai  boreal — Qeai  imiiaieur, 
Oemeiner  meisenAeher, 


YimiLun;  Diet  vol  12,  p.  478. 
XnxnrcK;  Man.  1865. 
Iibrr.;  S.  If.  IT&f. 

LmituiM.    TiteimrcK.    (18i0^> 
SNrAursojT;  App*  Fmuk  Boc 

Am.»  p.  49&. 
Pallas;  Faun.  Boss. 

Gmblin;  Syst.,  p.  373. 
Of  the  Fbench. 
Of  the  Germaks. 


Specific  Characters. — Top   of  the   head  and  cheeks  brownish; 
grey;   tail  reddish  ash,  slightly  rounded.    Length  twelve  to 
n  inches. 


This  bird,  as  Temminck  remarks,  and  its  congener, 
O.  Canadensisy  form  the  natural  passage  from  the  Crows 
to  the  Nutcrackers,  the  only  European  species  of  which 
is  in  the  British  list.  They  have  the  same  straight  beak 
as  the   latter  bird,  but  it  is  shorter.     Swainson,  in .  the 
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Appendix  to  the  Aves  of  the  Fauna  Boreali  Americana, 
has  formed  a  distinct  gcnus^  under  the  name  of  Dysor- 
nithiay  of  which  he  gives  the  American  Jays — Canadian 
and  Short-billed — ^with  this  bird  as  the  type.  Thus 
carrying  into  practice  the  remarks  acutely  made  by 
Temminck  that  these  Jays  form  good  species  for  multi- 
pliers of  genera,  and  that  among  the  foreign  Omnivorcs 
they  will  find  a  vast  field  for  the  development  of  their 
new  views.  I  hope  this  observation  will  not  be  con- 
strued into  any  disparagement  of  so  great  and  original 
a  naturalist  as  Swainson.  The  accuracy  of  his  descrip- 
tions, the  clearness  and  elegance  of  his  language,  the 
able  criticism  by  which  he  unravelled  the  obscurity 
which  the  verbiage  and  synonymic  lumber  of  many 
bygone  writers  had  thrown  around  different  species, 
will  long  render  his  name  distinguished  among  the 
philosophic  naturalists  of  the  age  which  he  adorned. 
But  with  all  this  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the 
separation  of  closely  allied  species  into  diflferent  genera, 
often  to  favour  his  well-known  views,  he  has  done 
much  to  retard  the  attainment  of  a  natural  system  of 
classification.  The  Jays  were  originally  classed  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  Crows.  Temminck  and  others 
followed  the  same  plan.  Brisson,  however,  originally 
had  classed  them  separately,  under  the  generic  name  of 
Garrulus,  wliich  Vieillot,  in  1817,  restored,  and  he 
has  been  followed  by  almost  all  other  authors  of 
eminence,  including  Temminck,  in  the  third  edition  of 
his  Manual. 

There  have  been  few  if  any  naturalists  equal  to 
Brisson  for  accuracy  of  observation,  and  the  writers  on 
ornithology  of  the  present  age  paid  a  just  tribute  to 
his  genius,  by  adopting  his  classification  of  tliis  and 
many  other  well-defined   groups.     No  classical   learning 
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or  minute  analysis  can  ever  make   a   Jay  anything   else 

than  a  Jay,  and  in  this  as  in  many  other   branches   of 

natural  history,  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  real  natural 

affinity   in    a    refined    hair-splitting    philosophy,   which 

equally  retards  the  study  and  the  knowledge  of  nature. 

Though  Asia  is  given  as  a  locality   for   the   Siberian 

Jay,    it    is    ahnost    exclusively    confined    to    Northern 

Europe,  Temminck  says  entirely.    It  is  found  in  Norway, 

Si?<reden,  Lapland,  Russia,  and  Siberia,  where  it  is   not 

nxTicommon.     Temminck   says   that   in   Norway  it  bears 

"tlie    name    of  the   Bird    of    Misfortune.      It    generally 

x^emains,  according  to  M.  Bore,  squatted  on  the  fork  of 

e   branches  near  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  from  which  it 

«nds  forth  a  very  piercing  sonorous  cry.     It  is  a  bold 

,  and  will  steal  flesh  wherever  it  can.     It  also  feeds 

n   caterpillars  and  insects,  mice  and  small  birds. 

It    nests    among    the   firs   and  pines,    three    or    four 

ards    from    the   ground,    and  makes    its   nest   of  moss 

nd  fibres,  hairs  and  feathers.     It  lays  five  or  six  eggs, 

inaller  than  those  of  the  common  magpie,   of  a  bluish 

rey,  with  the  spots  darker. — (Temminck.) 

^Ir.  Wollcy  found  the  eggs  in   his    visits  to    Lapland 

n   1857  and   1858,  and  there  were  five  in   each  of  his 

atidogues  for  the.?e  years.     lie  says,  "Common  as  this 

TDird  is,  and   obtriLsive   as    its   habits    for    three-parts   of 

Trhc  year  art^,  its  eggs  are  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to 

;j)rocure    of   any.     Before   winter    has   shown   a   sign   of 

^lepartinc^,  it  begins    to   prepare   its  nest,  and   in    doing 

:so  exercise;  all  the  cunning  of  its  tribe  to  keep  concealed 

the    selected    spot.       Its     eggs     are    consequently    still 

unknown    to    most   collectors,    while    in    some    cabinets 

they  are   represented   by  well-known  varieties    of  those 

of  the   magpie,  to    which   indeed    they  bear    but   slight 

resemblance.     It  requires  long  familiarity  with  the  habits 
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of  this  bird  to  know  when  and  how  to  watch  it  to  its 
nest,  whose  proximity  it  is  so  careful  not  to  betray  by 
any  observable  marks  of  anxiety." 

The  adult  male  and  female  have  the  head  tufted, 
and  blackish  brown;  the  feathers  which  cover  the 
nostrils,  and  those  at  the  base  of  the  beak,  white. 
Plumage  above  cinereous.  Lesser  wing  coverts  and 
the  under .  part  of  the  wings,  rump,  abdomen,  and  all 
the  lateral  quills  of  the  tail  a  beautiful  russet;  the  two 
middle  quills  of  the  tail  of  an  ashy  grey.  Beak  black; 
feet  brown. 

The  young  has  the  head  of  a  less  dark  brown,  with 
the  feathers  of  the  tuft  shorter;  below  the  ash-colour 
is  browner. 

Figured  by  Gould,  (Siberian  Jay,)  "Birds  of  Europe;" 
Buffon,  "PL  Enlum.,"  608,  (Geai  de  la  Siberia;)  and 
Schinz,  "European  Fauna." 

The  figure  of  the  egg  of  this  bird  is.  from  a  specimen 
kindly  sent  by  Mr.  WoUey. 
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Family  CORVIDJE. 

Genus  Pyrrhocorax.     (Cutter.) 

Generic  Characters, — Beak  middle  sized,  compressed,  rather 
slender,  slightly  curved  above,  and  very  slightly  hollowed  out 
at  the  point;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  ovoid,  and  concealed  by 
stiff  feathers.  Feet  strong  and  thick  like  those  of  the  crows; 
tarsi  longer  than  the  middle  toe;  toes  four,  almost  entirely 
separated;  claws  strong  and  hooked.  Wings  long  and  pointed, 
the  fourth  and  fifth  quiUs  longest.     Tail  rounded. 

ALPINE    CHOUGH. 

Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax. 


Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax^ 

Temminck;  Man.  1820. 

«                     « 

SCHINZ.      ScnLBOEL. 

"             alpinus, 

CuviEE;  Reff.  An.  (1829.) 

tt                  (( 

ViEiLLOT;  Diet,  et  Faun.  France, 

p.  125.  (1817.) 

it                  it 

Lesson;  Orn.  (1831.) 

it                   •< 

Gn.  Bonaparte. 

<(                   <( 

Keyserling  et  Blastus. 

Coi-vus  pyrrhocorax, 

LlNNJEUS;  S.  N.  (17GG.) 

tt                 ft 

Gmelin;  Syst.  (1788.) 

n                                tt 

Latham;  Ind.  (1790.) 

f(                         (t 

Meyer  et  Wolff.   (1810.) 

tt                         tt 

Temminck;  Man.   (1815.) 

Corro  cokallino. 

Stob. 

Choucas  lies  Afp^, 

Of  the  Fbench. 

Gemeine  afpcjikrdke, 

Of  the  Germans. 

VOU   I. 

X 
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Specific  Characters, — Beak  shorter  than  the  head,  rather  slen- 
der, and  yellow.  First  quill  feather  short,  the  second  longer 
than  the  seventh,  the  fourth  the  longest  of  all.  Plumage  black. 
Feet  red  or  black.    Length  sixteen  inches. 

The  Alpine  Chough  is  not  only  separated  specifically 
from  our  well-known  Cornish  Chough,  but  has  been 
placed  by  Cuvier  in  a  separate  genus,  sixty-one  genera 
from  it;  some  real  or  fancied  difference  in  the  beak 
being  the  reason  assigned  for  this  remarkable  distinction 
of  two  birds,  so  closely  allied,  that  it  is  almost  difficult 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  The  Alpine  bird 
has  a  yellow  instead  of  a  red  beak,  and  is  rather  less 
than  the  Cornish  species;  in  other  respects,  in  form 
and  colour,  feet,  nostrils,  wings,  and  tail,  they  are 
absolutely  the  same.  In  habit  they  are  also  identical, 
and  M.  Temminck  mentions  that  in  the  high  Alps  he 
has  often  seen  the  two  species  united  together  in  large 
flocks. 

The  Alpine  Chough  is  common  in  the  Alps,  Pyre- 
nees, and  in  Greece.  It  inhabits  the  highest  valleys  of 
the  Alps,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  regions  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  from  which,  Temminck  observes  they 
never  come  down  into  the  plains  till  all  nourishment 
fails  them. 

They  nest  in  the  clefts  of  the  most  precipitous  rocks, 
and  of  ruins  and  towers  in  the  villages  of  the  highest 
mountains.  They  lay  four  or  five  eggs — whitish  with 
spots  of  a  dirty  yellow. 

They  feed  upon  grain,  insects,  carrion,  small  crus- 
taceans, berries,  worms,  in  fact  everything  they  can  get. 

Their  moult  is  simple  and  ordinary;  the  sexes  are 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  externally,  and  the  young 
of  the   year    are   known    by  having   the   beak   and    feet 
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blackish^  the  old  birds  having  those  parts  covered  with 
yellow  or  bright  red. 

From  a  letter  with  which  I  have  been  &vpnred  hj 
Mr.  Tuck^  of  Wallington^  Herts.,  containing'  some  val- 
uable remarks  about  the  birds  which  he  observed  near 
Pau,  in  the  south-west  of  France,  I  extract  the  following: 
— ^^'The  Alpine  Chough  is  often  seen  among  the  moun- 
tains, sometimes  in  large  flocks  of  nearly  two  hundred, 
as  they  were  at  the  end  of  March  in  the  Vallee  d' 
Ossau.  They  and  the  B6d4egged  Crow  seem  about 
equally  distributed  there." 

This  bird  occurs  frequently  in  Greece.  The  Coimt 
Yon  der  Muhle,  in  his  ''Beitraege  zur  Omithologie 
Griechenlands,"  page  54,  says; — ^^'The  Alpine  Chough 
is  found  in  all  the  mountain  range  of  Greece,  as  well 
in  Lacedemonia  as  in  Bumelia;  it  is  also  found  in 
lUyria,  where  it  abounds  in  the  volcanic  rocky  caverns 
formed  on  the  level  land.  These  caverns  became  the 
dweUing-plaee  of  incredible  flocks  of  Alpine  Choughs, 
Pigeons,  fColumha  livta^J  and  Jackdaws.  I  generally 
visited  one  of  these  caverns  every  morning,  and  when 
I  looked  into  it  there  arose  such  a  noise  from  the 
mingled  voices  of  its  various  inhabitants,  that  I  was 
positively  deafened  by  it.  These  caverns  are  filled  with 
copsewood.  If  a  stone  were  thrown  in,  the  birds  would 
rise  by  degrees  and  fly  quickly  away.  One  day  a 
friend  and  I  threw  down  a  piece  of  rock,  and  no  words 
can  describe  the  astounding  cries  which  rent  the  air." 

Latham  gave  the  following  concise  description  of  this 
bird: — ^^'Size  of  a  Jackdaw.  Bill  rather  more  elongated 
and  yellow.  Plumage  wholly  black;  legs  and  claws 
black  or  yellow.  Inhabits  the  Alps;  has  a  sharp  and 
disagreeable  voice.  Lives  upon  grain,  and  does  much 
damage  to  the  harvest.     Flesh  pretty  good  eating." 
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Family  CORVID^. 

Genus  Sturnits.     fLinmsus.J 

Generic  Characters, — Beak  nearly  as  long  as  the  head,  straight^ 
wider  than  high,  slightly  ohtuse,  and  depressed;  base  of  the 
upper  mandible  encroaching  upon  the  forehead;  tip  much  de- 
pressed, and  not  hollowed.  Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  and  half 
closed  by  a  membrane.  Three  toes  in  front  and  one  behind; 
exterior  toe  joined  at  its  base  to  the  middle  one.  Wings 
long;  first  quill  feather  almost  obsolete,  second  and  third 
longest. 


SARDINIAN    STARLING. 


Stumus  unicolor. 


Stumus  unicolor,  Mabmoba;  Delia  Acad,  di 

Tor.   (1819.) 


(( 
it 


Temminck;  Man.  (1820.) 
Vieillot;  Faun.  Fr.   (1828.) 

"  BONAPABTE.      ScniNZ. 

vulgaris  unicolor,  Schlegel;  Revue. 

Storno  nero,  Savi. 

Etourneau  unicolore,  Fbencii. 

Einfarhiger  staar,  Gebman. 


Specific  Characters. — Plumage  black  without  spots;  fcatliers  of 
inferior  parts  very  long,  tapering,  and  drooping  from  base  of  the 
neck.     Length  nine  inches. — Degland. 
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Thb  Sardinifln  Starling  was  diBOoreFed  by  Marmoniy 
and  described  by  him  in  the  "Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Tuzin,"  far  August,  1819.  Since  then  it  has  been 
jfound  in  AlgeriA,  and  it  is  known  to  pass  the  winter 
in  company  with  the  Common  Starling  on  the  African 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Marmora  at  the  time  he  wrote 
3iis  memoir. 

It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  C!ommon  Starling 
lyy  the  specific  characters  at  the  head  of  this  notice. 
TThe  males  hare  the  drooping  feathers  from  the  neck 
Z2anger  than  the  fenude. 

According  to  Temminck  it  is  found  in  Sardinia 
"■wmong  the  rocks,  where  it  builds,  and  it  flies  about 
^■nd  rests  on  the  houses  like  its  congener. 

Its  fix>d  and  mode  of  building  is  exactly  the  same 
aM  the  Common  Starling. 

The  male  and  female  are  entirely  black,  without 
^spots,  haying  a  reflection  of  purple,  but  less  so  in  the 
z&male.  The  base  of  the  beak  is  blackish,  with  a 
^yeDowish  tip.    Feet  yellowish  brown. 

The  young  before  the  first  moult  are  of  a  grey 
T)rown,  always  darker  than  the  young  of  the  Common 
Starling.  After  the  second  moult^  and  during  the 
winter  it  has  small  whitish  spots  on  the  feathers,  which, 
however,  disappear  in  the  spring  without  a  double 
moult. 


I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  observing  that  Mr. 
Small,  a  bird-stuffer  and  naturalist,  of  George  Street, 
Edinburgh,  has  in  his  possession  a  male  specimen  of 
the  Abyssinian  Boiler,  (Coracias  Abyssimca^J  which 
was  killed   near   Glasgow   a   year   or   two    ago.      Mr. 
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^^^^      SmaU 

had 

the 

bird   in   the    flesh, 

and 

preserved    the 

^^^H     ikm 

himself.     He  says  the  female 

was 

also  obtained   a 

^^^^^V    short 

tune 

after, 

but  forty  miles  distant  frora  where  the 

■Mie  VM  killed.  Ux.  Snull  ia  a  weU-kaown  naturalist, 
■ad  I  ham  not  die  digbteat  dooht  that  the  atatement 
it  in  ererjr  point  comet;  but  ai  I  am  not  airare  tliat 
thia  bird,  iriiidi  ia  diatinguislLed-  hj  die  two  )ob% 
proceaaes  at  the  end  of  tlie  outer  tail  qoilla,  hai  ertx 
been  idwerred  in  Enrope,  and  aa  diece  ia  a  poadbili^ 
of  Ae  tiro  birda  having  eacaped  from  confinement, '  I 
do  not  &d  jnstified  in  introdncing  it  int**  Ibia  vrak. 
I  iu}tice  it  here  aa  ita  place  Tonld  have  been  that 
f  MOvding  the  bird  I  liBire  joat  deacribed. 
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Okder  III.— INSECTIVOR^. 

Family  LANID^.     (Bonaparte.) 

Genus  Lanius.     fLinnceus.J 

Generic  Charaden, — Beak  medium  size,  robust,  convex,  and 
ich  oompresaed;  superior  mandible  strongly  ciirved  at  the 
>y  forming  a  book;  base  destitute  of  a  cere,  covered  with 
ugh  hairs  directed  forwards.  Nostrils  basal,  partly  lateral, 
nost  round,  closed  by  an  arched  membrane,  and  frequently 
ally  eoncealed  by  the  hairs.  Tarsi  longer  than  the  middle 
»;  Uuee  toes  in  front  and  one  behind,  entirely  divided. 
cat  primary  of  the  wings  of  moderate  length,  the  second 
gjhfly   sborter   than    the    third   and    fourth,  which  are  the 


GREAT    GREY    SHRIKE. 


Lanius  meridionalis. 


Lanius  meridionalisy  Temminck;  Man.   i.,  143. 

•*  "  BONAPAETE.      SCHLEGEL. 

"  "  ScHiNz.    Degland. 

"  "  Keyseblino  et  Blasius. 

Pie  grieche  meridioTiale,  Of  the  French. 

Sudlicker  Wiirger,  Of  the  Germans. 


Specific  Characters, — First  quill  feather  shorter  than  the  fifth; 
til  long  and  much  graduated,  with  the  lateral  quill  feathers 
alf  black  and  half  white;  a  white  mark  above  the  eye,  and  a 
>seatc  tint  on  the  under  parts  in  the  adult.    Length  ten  inches. 
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The  Shrikes,  which  form  the  first  genus  of  Tem- 
minck's  third  order,  Insecticores,  are  a  well-marked 
group,  feeding  almost,  if  not  entirely,  upon  insects. 
They  were  originally  classed  by  Linnaeus  in  his  first 
edition  of  the  "Systema  Naturae,"  published  in  1735, 
among  the  Falcons,  but  he  subsequently  formed  them 
into  the  distinct  genus  Lantus,  still  keeping  them 
among  the  Acctpttres,  or  Birds  of  Prey.  They  were, 
however,  separated  from  this  last  class  by  Illiger  and 
Cuvier.  Temminck,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Manual," 
placed  them  directly  after  his  order  Rapaces;  but  as  he 
justly  observes  their  manners  and  habits  are  so  similar 
to  those  of  the  great  group  comprised  in  his  Insectivores, 
that  in  his  second  edition  in  1820  he  placed  them  at 
the  head  of  that  order.  Schlegel  places  the  Swallows 
between  the  Raptores  and  the  LantdcB,  Swainson 
classes  them  directly  after  the  Raptores^  while  Bonaparte 
separates  them  from  that  order  by  no  less  than  twelve 
families,  including  the  HirundinidcBy  SylviadtBj  Parid€By 
MerultdcB,  etc. 

The  limits  of  this  book  will  not  allow  me  to  enter 
at  length  into  the  various  reasons  assigned  for  these 
diflFcrcnt  generic  positions.  Temminck,  however,  did 
not  form  his  arrangement  upon  one  or  two  peculiar 
characteristics;  he  took  a  masterly  view  of  the  various 
groups  of  birds,  and  he  assigned  to  them  the  position 
they  hold  in  his  classification,  according  to  their 
natural  affinities.  Thus  the  Sttirnidcs  are  insect  feeders 
and  have  a  musical  note,  but  in  their  habits  they 
assimilate  with  the  Crows,  and  he  therefore  excluded 
them  from  the  Insectivores,  and  placed  them  with  the 
Rollers,  the  Chatterers,  the  Orioles,  and  the  Pastors,  in 
the  Omfiivores.  But  the  habits  of  the  Shrikes  are 
altogether   those    of    our    singing   passerine   birds,    with 
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whom  they  are  •een  flittmg  from  branch  to  braach  in 
earlj  apringj  and  they  are  therefore  introduced  into 
that  group,  and  are  pkced  at  the  head  of  the  order 

The  Gireat  Grey  Shrike,  (Lanius  meridUmaUaJ  must 
not  be  con&nnded  with  the  bird  of  that  name  in  the 
Bridah  lists,  L.  exeviUor  of  Pennant,  to  irhich  it  is  a 
pity  that  Tarrell  did  not  restrict  the  name  of  Grey  or 
Cinereous  or  Ash-coloured  Shrike,  giyen  to  it  by  yarious 
tnthora. 

Temminck,  howerer,  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
^Manual,''  states  his  opinion  that  the  three  European 
Shrikes  known  as  L.  ezcMtar,  L.  meridianalia,  and  L. 
awsor,  are  only  races  or  permanent  varieties  produced 
by  dimactric  agency.  I  will  quote  his  exact  words  as 
tke  subject  is  one  of  great  interest.  In  the  third 
edition  he  does  not  say  anything  contrary  to  this 
apinion,  but  he  gires  an  additional  distinction  between 
tlie  two  first,  namely,  the  white  band  aboye  the  eyebrows, 
cnentioned  in  the  specific  characters  above. 

''This  Shrike  and  those  known  under  the  names 
czeubitor  and  minor,  seem  to  form  three  races  or  con- 
stant varieties,  produced  by  the  climate.  This  one 
{meridumaUsJ  belongs  to  the  countries  of  the  south, 
and  never  visits  the  centre  or  the  north  of  Europe.  Its 
babits  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Grey  Shrike^ 
fexcubitor,J  from  which,  however,  it  constantly  differs 
by  the  much  darker  ash-colour  of  the  upper  parts  of  its 
body,  and  by  the  wine  lees  colour  distributed  in  dif- 
ferent shades  upon  all  the  tmder  parts  of  the  body. 
This  race,  which  might  also  be  called  a  species,  seems 
always  to  have  the  same  marks  by  which  it  is  easily 
dirtinguished  firom  X.  ezcubitor,  without  offering  by  its 
plumage  any  indication  of  a  imion  of  the  species.      I 

VOL.   I.  T 
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do  not  <J*'wfc  the  nces  do  nbc,  thoi^ti  thi*  uaT'tafai 
[due  in  diitricts  vhore  diey  are  both  foanct^or  i^wa 
one  is  more  numeroos  than  the  o&ter." 

The  Great  Grey  Shrike  is  an  inhabitant  of  It^f^ 
Dahnatia,  the  Sonth  of  France,  and  the  Spaai^  (nart 
of  the  Meditdranean,  and  it  is  found  in  Greece.  K 
haabeen  killed  b^  M.  Savi  in  Tnacany,  and  1^  ftno^ 
C.  Bonaparte  near  Borne.  It  occura  accidental^  in.  tli^ 
North  oi  Africa. 

Count  Von  der  Mnhle  saja: — "L.  mari^onalu  || 
found,  thonsh  not  commonlTf  uaaott  ihe  bodies  in 
growing  meadovs.  It  breeds  in  Greece.  It  is  yerf 
like  excabitor,  when  young,  but  it  has  the  four  oentn 
tail  feathers  a  beanttfdl  bUdc.  It  is  rarely  seen  hen 
after  the  end  of  Aogost^" 

According  to  Belaud  it  neata  in  trees.  It  iay»  Are 
or  six  e^s,  of  a  dirty  i^te  or  reddish  whitej  vilfa 
arnaU  spots,  numerous  and  dose  together,  of  «  dnll  i«d, 
brown,  and  grey.  Length, — long  diamrter  one  nicli, 
small  diameter  nine  lines. 

In  the  "Fauna  Boreali  Americana"  there  ia  an  ex- 
cellent picture  of  the  North  American  Shrike,  (Zioniua 
excubitoroides,)  which  Swainson  occupies  three  or  four 
pages  in  endeavouring  to  prove  u  a  new  species,  and 
different  both  &om  the  L.  CaroHnensis  of  Wilson,  and 
the  L.  Ludomcianua  of  LlnnEeus,  He  also  says  that 
Vieillot's  L.  ardosiaceus  ia  an  imaginary  species,  made 
up  of  L.  borealia,  the  Great  American  Grey  Shrike, 
and  Wilson's  Carolinenait.  If  Swainson's  description 
is,  however,  true,  whatever  may  be  the  specific  mark 
of  L.  meridionalis,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  Wilson's 
Carolinensis,  and  the  L.  meridionalis  of  Temminck 
being  the  same  bird.  Swainson  insists  upon  the  im- 
portance of  the  four  middle  tail  feathers  of  L.  Carolinentia 
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being  a  strong  distinctive  character  between  that  bird 
and  his  L.  excubitoroides.  If  it  is  the  only  one^  and  he 
only  adduces  the  additional  characteristic  of  ''a  darker 
slate/'  then  it  is  quite  certain  that  my  supposition  is 
right.  The  description  of  M.  Temminck  of  his  L. 
meridioncdis  is  (with  the  exception  of  the  four  middle 
tail  feathers  being  qidte  black  instead  of  two)  precisely 
corresponding  to  the  figure  given  by  Swainson  in  the 
^^FaunUy^  as  above  quoted.  The  white  mark  above  the 
eye  is  not  mentioned  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
"Manual,"  but  it  is  in  the  third.  Temminck  gives 
the  length  of  L.  meridionalis  nine  inches,  Dcgland  ten. 
Swainson  is  most  accurate  in  his  dimensions,  and  gives 
the  length  of  his  bird  nine  inches  and  a  half. 

Wilson  also  says  of  L,  Carolinensis  that  it  inhabits 
the  warmer  parts  only  of  the  United  States,  as  the 
rice  plantations  of  Georgia  and  Carolina. 

In  the  observations  above  it  will  be  seen  that  Tem- 
minck says  Zf.  meridionalis  only  inhabits  the  countries 
of  the  South  of  Europe.  The  following  is  his 
description  of  this  bird: — 

Adult  male.  The  head,  nape,  mantle,  and  back  of 
a  verv'  dark  ash-colour;  a  large  black  baiid  below  the 
eyes,  covering  the  orifice  of  the  ears;  throat  of  a  vinous 
white.  All  the  lower  parts  of  a  rather  vinous  ash- 
colour,  of  which  the  tint^  arc  shaded  upon  the  flanks 
and  thighs  into  a  more  pure  and  darker  ash-colour. 
Origin  of  primaries  and  tip  of  secondaries  of  a  pure 
white;  four  middle  quills  of  the  tail  quite  black,  the 
others  as  in  excubitor. 

Adult  female.  Upper  part  of  the  body  of  a  dark 
ash-colour,  but  always  less  pure  than  that  of  the  male; 
the  under  parts  more  shaded  with  ash-colour,  and 
variegated  with  dark  cresccnted  maiks,  which  terminate 
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I  htfte  beew.  ^TOflzod  by  M.  M'tq^-T'oidou,  from  w 
egg  fbnnfl  19  ^  899*1^  pf  {>«i9e> 

Fig*z«4  \>f  TewDHfick  9p4  Irfwgl  Goulel,  B.  of  B-i 
(G»i(  Qn/T  Shrike;)  BfW.  "Oroith-  Ptor.i")  Bootdl, 
Ofnitli.  dn  Swph.,  p.  IS,  t.  ». 
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INSEOnyOBJE. 

tkmOf  LASIBM.    (BmrnfiU.) 

'  Genu  Ljjnirs.    (iMmmt*.) 

liESBER    OBEY    SHRIKE. 


Luaxtw,  1788.  Tnunvcx, 
1890. 

TiaiLLOT.    IiHtOK.  OimMB. 

Knnttux*  i>  Busnra. 


«      iUtw^  LiTHAX,  Ind.  17M. 

Pie-Oritrke  grue  a  fioni  noir.     Or  THE  Fbench. 
OraMT  Wurger,  Of  thb  Gbrjuds. 

SjMtific  Ciararlert.-~'W\ngB  wiUi  BupplementAiy  quill  feather 
ttliort  and  narrow,  and  a  white  speculum  on  the  primaries;  fint 
*jaill  feather  much  longer  than  the  fourth;  tail  very  long,  nearly 
Mquare  in  the  middle;  two  lateral  quilU  entirely  white;  adult  birds 
'With  nMe-coloured  cheats. 

Length  nine  inches. — Dxslind.       I^ength  eight  inches. — Tric- 


This  is  another  of  the  three  Shrikes  which  Temminck 
considers  as  a  permanent  variety  or  race  of  the  type 
L.  excubitor,  and  which   I  noticed  in  the  previous  de- 


It    lire*  in  the  same    localities,  and 
•  maimerii  and  habits  a*  that  bird. 

I  mmor  mh»te»  the  Arctaipd«go,  T[irke7,  Itsly* 
%«iii,  Greece,  and  msiij'  parti  of  die  nordi  and 
■oDtli  of  France.  It  ii  fiwntd  also  in  Gennanj'  mcfy, 
end  Ida  more  ao  bk  HoDand.  It  boilda  ita  seat  of 
odorifcnrat  ketlii^  aeeordbg  to  D^^and,  and  M.  Geibe 
a^i  diat  m  Ptortaee  it  ahnya  eonstmcta  Ute  ontaide 
of  atalks,  in  greater  or  ksa  qtunti^,  of  the  inld  m>- 
MortoBs,  (Amaranthns.)  It  li^  fire  or  nx  eggs,  obtnse, 
generally  greenid,  amaetiDies  giejish  or  sli^i^  Uniah, 
iri^  spots  of  a  Tiolet  grey  and  olire,  particnlarly  at  die 
larger  end. 

Of  tliia  Inrd  in  Greece,  Coont  Mnhle  obserres  that 
it  ia  as  abandant  as  X.  wuridiomaiiM,  yet  "I  never  saw 
it  widi  ao  red  an  ahdcnnen  as  the  figure  in  GonldV 
ifilM^id  work." 

.  Hie  fbnowing  is  Tcmminck's  descriptions— Adolt  male. 
Forehead  and  auditory  region,  and  parts  around  the 
eyes,  black;  occipnti  nape,  and  back,  ash-colour;  throat 
white;  chest  and  flanks  of  a  red  rose;  wings  black,  a 
white  speculum  on  the  quill  feathers;  first  tail  quill 
white,  the  second  black  along  the  shaft,  on  the  third  a 
great  black  spot  tipped  with  white;  on  the  fourth  a 
larger  black  spot,  at  the  end  pure  white;  four  niiddle 
quills  entirely  black. 

The  female  has  the  rose-colour  duller;  black  bands  on 
the  forehead  and  ears  smaller;  the  hand  and  the  black 
of  the  wings  more  inclined  to  a  brown  tint. 

Young  of  the  year  in  the  two  sexes,  after  the  autumn 
moult,  have  no  black  band  on  the  forehead;  this  part 
is  in  winter  of  a  dull  ash-colour;  after  the  spring  moult 
the  black  band  appears,  and  the  rose  on  the  chest  is 
brighter.     Young  birds  of  the  year  are  also  distinguished 
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by  the  dirty  ash-colour  of  the  upper  parts,  with  which 
all  the  feathers  are  fringed,  and  by  the  dull  white  of 
the  under  parts. 

The  egg  of  this  bird  and  a  beautiful  variety  are  figured 
from  drawings  kindly  sent  me  by  M.  Moquin-Tandon, 
from  eggs  found  in  Spain. 

Figured  by  Gould,  (Lesser  Grey  Shrike;)  Naumann, 
pi.  60;  Buffon,  pi.  enl.  82,  (Pie-Grieche  d*  Italie;) 
Roux  Om.  Prov.,  pi.  61,  (J  adult,  f.  2,  young;  Boutcil 
Om.  du  Dauph,  pi.  18,  f.  3. 


INSECTIVOKJ:. 
Family  LANIDjS. 
iiua  Lamus.     f LtMitBtta.J 


MASKED    SHRIKE. 


"        leHe^mot"poti, 
LeMi»mttapoit  Nmbieim, 


Fie-Griecie  ma$quie, 


TettMIHC-IC.      ScBLBOKt.. 

1844. 

LiCHSTKNaTBIN;  Cat: 

Mus:  Berlin,  1823. 

CocBT  MuiTLB,  1841. 

Caft.  LocKXi  Cta*i  am 
HasL.  et  dM  Oiit 

ObwrTJ  «B   Algawi^ 

1868.    8api 

lut,  p.  164. 

Of  THi  Fbxitch. 


Spteifie  Character: — Wings  with  a  nitfaer  lengtlieneii  bastard 
quill  feather,  marked  with  a  white  spot.  First  qnill  featiker  ]onft«r 
than  ths  fiflh;  ttul  long  and  f loped,  with  the  most  lateral  quill 
feather  white,  ahafl  black)  the  followiDg  one  also  wliit«;  inner 
feather  with  the  shaft  and  edges  black. 

Length  nineteen  centiraetrei  (aeren  inehea  and  a  half.) — ^Dzo- 
LiND.    Length  aix  inchea  and  one-sixth,  (Paris.) — Uuhle. 


This  bird  appears  to  have  been  first  described  by 
Lichstenstein,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Duplicate  Birds  in 
the  Museum  of  Berlin,  and  published  in  18S3,  under 
the  name  of  Lanius   nubicus.     It  was  subsequently  dis- 
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covered  in  Greece,  and  described  as  a  new  species  by 
Count  Von  der  Miible,  in  1844,  under  the  name  of 
Lanitts  letwomotopon. 

It  was  first  figured  by  Temminck  as  L.  personatuSy 
which  name  was  adopted  by  Schlegel,  in  his  "Revue,** 
in  1844,  and  which  I  retain  in  deference  to  the  natu- 
ralist whose  system  of  classification  I  have  followed. 
The  genius  of  the  late  Prince  of  Canino,  so  fertile  in 
adding  to  our  list  of  names,  called  it  Leucometopon 
'^luhicnniy  erecting  a  new  genus  upon  the  specific  name 
of  Count  Miihle.  Ornithologists  must  not  therefore  be 
^onfoimded  in  finding  the  Lanius  personatua  of  1844, 
^nd  the  Leucometopon  nubicum  of  Lochc's  list  of 
-Afirican  birds  in  1858,  the  same. 

And  yet  it  is,  and  was,  and  ever  will  be,  a  Butcher 
^irdy  having  all  the  characters  and  habits  of  the  well- 
:»iarked  genus  Lanius, 

The  Masked  Shrike  is  an  inhabitant  of  Greece,  Nubia, 
^Algeria,  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  and  Egypt.    We  are  indebted 
:ibr  all  we   know  about  its   habits  to   Lindermayer   and 
IMiihle,  the  Grecian  ornithologists. 

According  to  the  former  it  makes  its  nest  in  bushes, 
in  uncultivated  ground,  or  on  olive  trees;  it  constructs 
SI  circular  nest,  composed  of  young  leaves  outside,  and 
of  blades  of  grass  and  petals  of  flowers  inside.  It  lays 
seven  or  eight  eggs,  of  a  pale  greenish  grey,  washed 
with  a  yellowish  tint  and  irregular  spots  of  green  black, 
mixed  with  others  of  a  green  brown  at  the  largest  end. 
It  arrives  in  Greece  towards  the  end  of  April  or 
beginning  of  May,  and  leaves  with  its  young  towards 
the  end  of  August.  It  inhabits  the  extensive  valleys 
of  Greece,  and  sings  very  prettily. 

Count  Miihle  thus  describes  the  **Masked  Shrike:" — 
*'A  beautiful  Butcher   Bird,  of  wliich    I    have  collected 
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both  young  and  old  in  Greece.  Length  six  inches  and 
one-sixth.  It  has  a  broad  white  stripe,  which  extends 
BcrosK  the  forehead  and  over  each  eye;  the  scapulars 
clear  white;  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body,  head, 
back,  and  tail  blue  black;  the  wings  brown  black,  with 
a  clear  white  speck  upon  the  tenth  primary;  the  second- 
aries  and  wing  coverts  whitish  at  the  edges;  breast, 
red  yellow;  feathers  on  the  abdomen  briglit  rust-coloured. 
Tail  feathers  white,  with  black  shafts;  first  feather  an 
inch  shorter;  second  the  same,  having  its  inner  side 
with  a  narrow  border  of  black;  the  third  black,  with 
a  white  wedge-shaped  spot  on  the  inner  side,  and  a 
larger  one  on  the  outsidc'. 

The  young  liave  the  whole  upjMr  paii  of  the  body 
greyish,  with  thick  black  wave-like  lints; ;  all  the  feathers 
yellowish  red  at  the  edges;  the  scapuluries  whitish,  with 
black  waves;  the  spot*  on  tlio  wings  like  thoao  on  the 
old  birds,  but  smaller,  with  white  edges  to  the  primaries, 
broader  on  the  hinder  onea.  Tail  brown  black,  other- 
wise the  same  a^  in  old  birds;  throat,  whit*^;  whole 
under  part  of  body  whitish,  with  black  wares;  under 
wing  coverts  the  same.     Beak  and  feet  black. 

Habitat  on  the  thorn  bushea  along  the  banks  uf  the 
PhaleruB,  near  Athens." 

Figui'ed  by  Temminck,  pi.  Si56,  f.  2. 
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•  Kit  of  dw  Biidi  of  A»i;i«lmriaj  pnUiihed  hj  Dr.  (Don 
Antmio)  Ibdiado,  in  1854,  no  mentum  u  nude  of  thia 
Inrd.  Hie  ommwoh,  liowever,  lowt  mndi  of  it*  signi- 
fieanoe  by  not  being  noticed.  M.  Traiininck  renurkB 
foctliet  ditt  hi>  tpeoiiBais  from  ATwUlaii*  do  not  differ 
firom  Hume  ci  SenegaL  Bat  Schlegel,  writing  in  1844, 
obserrea  Uiat  the  spedbneiu  killed  in  Spain  and  at  ibe 
Cupe  of  Good  Hope  are  tlte  BBme,  while  tbey  differ 
both  in  sise  and  colonr  from  thoae  brought  from  SenegaL 
nis  ia  also  ccm&rmed  by  Demand.  But  the  Spaniah 
apedmena  alladed  to  in  both  tlieae  inatancea  WESe  thoae 
jffocnred  from  the  sonth  of  Spain.  There  seeiaa  howercr 
to  be  two  racea  or  prarmaneut  rariedes  of  ihia  apedea, 
one  inhabiting  Sen^alj  and  Ate  odier  Abyssinia  and  the 
C*pe  of  Good  Hope,  and  finmd  accidentally  in  Spain 
and  Fixnce. 

The  beat  sccoBttt  of  this  bird  is  given  by  Le  VaiHant, 
in  hia  "Hiatoire  des  Oiseaox  d'Afrique,"  from  which  I 
extract  the  fbllowii^^— 

The  feebleness  of  the  wings  of  this  Shrike  prevents 
it  frv>m  hunting  on  the  wing,  and  it  therefore  contents 
itself  with  seeking  under  shrubs  and  among  low  plants 
caterpillars,  spiders,  and  insects,  which  cannot  escape 
from  it  by  flight,  as  moths  and  grasshoppers  do.  This 
b  another  example  of  the  manner  in  which  Nature  has 
adapted  the  forms  of  animals '  to  their  habits.  The 
Ostrich,  Cassowary,  and  other  large  birds,  designed  only 
to  live  upon  the  earth,  have  wings,  but  are  unprovided 
with  feathers  fit  to  sustain  them  in  the  air,  while  their 
strong  and  massive  feet  fit  them  for  the  long  journeys  they 
are  obliged  to  take.  In  the  same  manner  the  Mandiots, 
(Grebes,)  which  are  formed  to  inhabit  the  water,  have 
not  only  rudimentary  wings,  but  tbeir  feet  are  placed 
so  far  back,  that  they  cannot  walk  the  slightest  distance 
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widumt  Miing.  We  tee  in  thk  how  an  All*wke  Pro* 
▼idence,  while  in  the  organiialion  of  heings/He  beiUiwe 
upon  an,  the  oqpaii  neceisarj  to  their  habili  of  life, 
depriTes  them  in  the  same  manner  of  whatever  might 
impede  die  due  peifermanoe  of  dieir  aereral  fimetkma. 
A  great  and  aoblime  lemon  to  thoae  who  wocdd  rule 
over  oor  fiUow-ereatnret.  We  must  not  onljr  make  hwa 
to  control  the  wieked,  hut  di^ve  them  of  the  meana 
<if  injuring  thenttehrea  and  others. 

The  Tchagra  is  about  the  aise  of  our  European  Grej 
fihrike;  ita  taily  yery  slightlj  sbped,  is  simply  rounded 
mt  the  end;  the  npper  part  of  the  head  is  of  a  brownish 
"Uacky  slightly  shaded  with  olive;  the  back  of  die  neck 
^md  scapulars  and  upper  part  of  the  body  are  of  a  tan^ 
Ibrown  colour;  throat  whitish.  A  white  band  sprrngs 
Jbom  the  comer  of  the  eye,  and  is  prolonged  from 
lihettce  with  a  black  Une,  whidi  is  parallel.  The  neck 
mbcnm  and  the  body  bdow  is  ash-coloured;  the  greet 
^eoveia  cf  the  wings  and  the  upper  edges  of  the  quill 
-fcrtihers  axe  of  *  ferruginoua  red,  the  rest  brown,  with  a 
^B^reenish  shade  above;  below  entirely  ash-coloured.  The 
^Cwo  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  of  a  brownish  grey, 
imperceptibly  shaded  with  a  deeper  colour;  the  others 
sre  blackish,  all  tipped  with  white.  Beak  homy  black, 
93  well  as  the  feet;  iris  brown. 

This  bird  frequents  the  most  covered  and  thickest 
[places;  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  discover  were  it 
:not  continually  betrayed  by  its  song.  The  male  has  a 
:note  which  is  heard  far  oflF,  and  which  is  very  well 
expressed  by  'tcha-tcha,  tcha-gra,*  from  which  Le  Vaillant 
derived  its  name. 

The  female  is  rather  smaller  than  the  male,  and  has 
not  the  upper  part  of  its  head  black;  in  every  other 
respect  they  are  exactly  alike,  except   a  rather   darker 
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Khade,  which  may  be  discovered  on  the  mantle  of  the 
male  and  in  the  red  of  its  qiiiU  feathers. 

The  nest  of  these  Shrikes  is  found  in  the  bushes; 
they  lay  five  c^gs,  spotted  with  brown. 

WTien  young  the  Tchagra  has  all  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  of  a  much  lighter  ashy  browni  than  is  repre- 
sented in  the  figure  given  by  Le  Vaillant,  of  the  male 
and  female,  and  the  white  is  of  n  reddish  tint.  It  is 
only  at  a  certain  age  that  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
of  the  male  becomes  black. 

This  species  was  found  by  Le  Vaillant  in  the  environs 
of  the  Gamtoos  Kiver,  and  from  thence  as  far  as  C'af- 
Iraria,  but  he  did  not  meet  with  it  in  his  travels  among 
the  Macaaquois. 

The  above  interesting  description  is  taken  from  Le 
Vaillant.  I  was  therefore  much  surprised  iu  turning 
oyer  Temminck  and  Degland  to  find  them  add  a  note, 
"MKurs  habitudes,  nourriture,  et  propagation,  niconnus." 

Figured  by  Buffon  under  the  name  of  Pie-Grieche 
lOUEse  &  t^te  Noire  du  Senegal,  pi,  enl.  479,  f.  I,  and 
by  Le  Vaillant,  Op.  Cit.,  pi.  70. 
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INSECTIVORE.. 
FamUy  MUSCICAPID^.    (Le9$m.J 
Genus  Musoicapa. 


G^^merie,  CkarmeUn. — ^Beak  of  mfldnmi  mxB^  aagidar,  deprMsed 
^^«Me,  nd  oompresBed  towards  flia  tip^  wUok'is  eunred  and  ^ 
'^^^''^c^'vred  oat.    Noatrib  baaal,  OToid»  kiecal,  and  partly  .oorerod 
5^     Smuts,  pointed  forwaxda.    Tazai  madiniti  aisey  aa  loag^  or 
than  middle  toe;  middle  and  eztenial  toea  united  at 
baae;  tiie  daw  of  the  hind  toe  stronger  and  more  cor- 
than  the  other.     Krat  qiiQl  feather  very  short,  aeoond 
than  third  <nr  fourth,  the  fliird  longaat    Tail  hollowed 
ait  the  end,  haring  twdTo  quill  feathera. 

"^^VnaiTE-COLLABED  FLYCATCHER. 


Muacicapa  albieoltts. 
aUneoUU,  TjOiMuroK,  1820.    CmruB,  1829. 

BOKAFABTB,  1838.  '    ScHIlTZ,  1840. 

Kbtsbbliko  abb  Blasius,  1840. 
sohlxobl,  1844.    dxolakd,  1844. 
atrieapilla,  var.  y.,  Gmblin;  Syst.,  1788. 

Latham  ;  Ind.,  1790. 
Mbtbb  and  Wolff,  1810. 
ViBILLOT,  Diet.,  1818. 
streptophera,  Vibillot,  Faun.  Fran.,  145. 

"        collarU,  Bechstein.    Naumann.    Gould. 

Gohe-Mouche  a  collier 
de  la  Lorraine,  Of  tub  French. 

^eiukaUiger  Fliegenf anger.    Of  the  G*umaks. 
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Tcifin  Charaeiert, — Wings  with  tbe  bwtard  fe&ther  a  third  of 
tliu  length  of  thn  first  quill,  thia  either  on  a  lerd  uith  the  fourth 
(ir  t-xUMidiug  beyond  it;  a  Bniall  cl^ar  whit*  spot  upon  the  ving. 
Loiigth  flm  inches  and  three-fifths. — Dbolasd. 


TiiL  Fljciitthcrs  arc  merely  biriU  of  passage  in 
Europe,  and  we  only  recognise  four  species  in  its 
fauna,  of  which  two  are  in  the  British  lists,  and  the 
others  will  be  described  and  fifpired  in  tiliis  work.  The 
tropics  are  rich  in  speciea  of  this  fiunilf . ' 

Ihe  White-coUued  Flycatdm  is  finijid  espedwlly  in 
ibc  pcorinoQS  of  the  oeotre  of  Europe,  and  is  di^MTMct 
rtther  plentifully  in  raxaj  parts  of  France,  less  regularly 
in  die  north.  Degland  says  diat  he  lus  found  it  at 
Lisle  in  Uay,  and  that  it  breeds  in  considerable  nnm- 
bef«  in  Jjwraine.  Temminck  sayi  that  it  is  never  found 
in  Holland,  and  rarely  in  tbe  middle  of  Italy.  Count 
Von  der  Muhle  observed  it  in  Greece,  in  the  spring 
passage  in  April,  bat  dien  only  for  a  few  days,  and  in 
conriderable  numberB,  and  in  the  breeding  plumage,  from 
which  he  thinks  it  probable  that  it  breeds  in  Komelia. 
It  is  included  in  Captain  Loche's  "Birds  of  Algeria." 

Latham  thought  that  the  White- collared  Flycatcher 
was  a  variety  of  the  Pied,  and  observes — ^"  These 
varieties  the  less  surprise  us  when  we  are  told  that  the 
bird  varies  in  plumage  in  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  male  only  possessing  Uie  full  black  during  the 
summer;  after  that  growing  so  like  the  female  as  not  to 
be  known  from  her.  Hence  such  variety  of  description 
and  sentiment  concerning  this  bird."  I'he  specific  dis- 
tinction, however,  between  the  two  birds,  was  clearly 
pointed  out  by  Temminck  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
"Manual."  The  males  in  breeding  plumage  are  easy 
to  distinguish,  but  only  after  the  change  in  the  colour 
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>f  the  plumage  wHich  followi  the  spring  motdt^  and 
rhich  Temmmck  at  one  time  oonridered  and  described 
IS  a  second  moult. 

In  alUeoBis  the  white  coHar  surrounds  all  the  upper 
Not  of  the  neck,  while  in  atnagntta  the  whole  of  the 
tpper  part  of  the  neck  at  this  time  is  black.  During 
he  moult  the  collar  of  dOncoUis  is  marked  out  by  a 
;rej  ashy  shade.  The  males  of  ahieapiUa  in  the  winter 
ilumage  have  no  white  spot  on  the  quill  feathers.  In 
^UneoUig  the  two  external  quill  feathers  of  the  tail 
laye  a  white  edge,  more  or  less' wide  according  to  age; 
n  airieapSla  there  are  three  lateral  quill  feathers  so 
narked.  According  also  to  Boux,  the  first  quill  feather 
jf  the  wing  is  not  longer  and  often  shorter  than  the 
boTth  in  atricapitta,  whilst  it  is  always  longer  in  albi* 
mollis.  In  all  other  external  marks  the  males  in  winter 
dumage,  the  females  of  both  species,  and  the  young 
lirds,  may  very  easily  be  mistaken  for  each  other. 

But  the  habits,  the  call  note,  and  the  song  of  the 
lales,  are  very  different  and  distinctive,  as  well  as  the 
olour  of  the  eggs.  The  call  of  dUncoUis  is  a  sharp 
isagreeable  whistle,  while  that  of  atricapilla  is  an 
greeable  sonorous  note. 

The  White-collared  Flycatcher  builds  its  nest  in  the 
.oles  of  trees,  of  moss  and  hair.  It  lays  five  or  six 
ggs  of  a  pale  greenish  blue,  and  generally  very  slightly 
Jeeper  in  colour  or  streaked  at  the  larger  end.  Large 
liameter  nine  lines,  small  diameter  six  lines. — Dcgland. 

It  frequents  wild  and  vast  forests,  where  it  may  be 
found  perched  upon  the  summit  of  the  trees,  only 
[doming  down  when  its  prey,  the  insects,  are  driven 
lower  by  the  rain.  It  is  only  seen  in  the  smaller 
uroods  in  autumn.  The  plumage  difiers  much  in  the 
sexes,  and  at  difiercnt  seasons. 
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Male  in  breeding  plumage.  The  top  and  sides  of 
the  head,  back,  small  wing  coverts,  upper  tail  coverts, 
and  tail  of  a  deep  black;  the  lower  part  of  the  back 
variegated  with  white.  The  forehead,  a  collar  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  a  large  longitudinal  spot, 
and  a  small  spot  below  it  upon  each  wing  of  a  pure 
white;  the  outermost  tail  feathers  on  each  side  edged 
with  white.     Beak,  feet,  and  iris  black. 

Adult  male  in  autumn  and  winter.  Greyish  brown 
above,  white  below;  it  only  then  differs  from  the  female 
of  the  same  age  by  a  kind  of  grey  and  often  interrupted 
collar  round  the  neck,  and  by  the  feathers  being  darker. 

Female.  In  breeding  plumage  very  little  different 
from  the  Pied  Flycatcher.  It  is  of  an  ashy  grey  above, 
and  pure  white  below;  the  forehead  whitish;  a  white 
spot  upon  the  wing,  and  a  kind  of  collar  of  paler 
feathers  at  the  base  of  the  neck. 

Young  birds  of  the  year  are  like  the  females  in 
autumn,  but  they  have  the  inferior  parts  of  the  body 
of  a  duller  white,  the  chest  and  sides  spotted  with  ash- 
colour,  and  they  have  not,  like  them,  a  whitish  forehead. 
At  the  approach  of  sprins;  the  plumage  of  the  young 
male  blackens  wherever  it  is  ash-colourcd  in  the  female. 
One  or  both  lateral  tail  quills  are  black  with  white 
edges,  but  this  disappears  entirely  in  the  males  upwards 
of  tAvo  years  old.  In  winter  there  is  no  difference 
between  males  and  females. 

The  figure  of  the  egg  is  from  a  drawing  kindly  sent 
me  by  M.  Moquin-Tandon. 

The  figure  of  the  bird  is  a  male  in  sunmier  plumage. 

Bird  figured  by  Roux,  "Ornith.  Proy.,"  pi.  151,  male 
in  summer  plumage;  Gould,  ^'B.  of  E.,"  pi.  60,  f.  2; 
Ikmtcil,  '-Ornith.   du  Dauph.,"  pi.  19,  f.  2. 
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iNSEcnvoax. 

W       Famag  MVSCIOAPIB^.    (Leum.) 
Genus  McticicAPA.    fLimunu.J 

EED-BREASTED    FLYCATCHER. 

Muscieaga  parva, 

Mimltaf»'ftrt0,  H«tn  UD  Woot,  1610. 

"     .       -    -  TxMXnicK,  1890. 

"  "  KnsxBUBs  uiD  Bumra,  1840. 

"  *^  BOBtn.'     SOSUMIL. 

JbytftrMteM  /ortM,  Biwtf un,  18S8. 

ff^ti  Bfnwoli  wiyfr^  Or  tbb  Fusob. 

.  SMMi^gT  ^itgtt^itmgtr.     Or  thb  Oniujia. 


Spteyu  CkaraeUrt. — Wings  with  the  bastard  feather  a  third 
of  die  length  of  the  Gnt  primary;  this  shorter  than  the  fonrth, 
equal  to  the  eighth:  do  white  specalnm  o&  the  primariei.  Two- 
thirda  of  tail  quill  feathers  white,  except  the  four  middle  ones, 
which  are  brown  entirely.    Length  fire  inches. 


This  pretty  and  interesting  species  inhabits  the  vast 
forests  of  Hungary,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna, 
in  the  summer,  but  only  during  the  short  time  neces- 
sary to  rear  its  young.  It  is  an  annual  migratory  bird 
in  the  Crimea,  and  accidental  in  France,  Switzerland, 
and    Italy.      M.  Nordmann   says   that   the  young  birds 


may  be  seen  in  flocks  in  the  botanic  gurilcns  of  O.l.-ssa, 
^aia.  lite  imO,  <i«jrs  ol'  iuly,  auU  njuuu  till  the  ynd  ttf 
October,  ind  that  tluMc  birda  in  fiiU  plumage  iAa*Si 
paai  in  ^  apring,  only  atop  a  very  shint  time  in  flieae 


Schina  writes  tluit  dna  flycatdier  ma  fbond  in 
Switaerland.  13te  Uanpaa  of  Dnrasao  notioea  die  op* 
tore  of  one  in  tiie  ndgltbaiirliood  of  GAnea,  in  1816. 
M.  Creapon  mentunu  another  taken  in  the  'Jardin  dea 
Flantea,*  in  Abignon;  and  H.  Gcrbe  ai^  it  haa  beea 
firand  at  MmtpeUierj  "bj  hia  £neud  K.  Gervaia.  Xeii- 
minck  lemaxka  dut  this  ipeciea  "la  an  annual  migratBiy 
bird  in  Germany,  bat  very  diffitnilt  to  procure.  I 
haTfl  not  heard  that  thia  i^eoiea  baa  been  aeen  cJae- 
wbere — ^perh^  it  only  paaaaa  tiirough  France.**  It 
oocnra  in  India*  aa  dure  an-  apecimena  from  the  Deeoa 
in  the  mnseoma  of  Fam  sad  die  low  conntriea. 

^noB  little  intereating  bird  baa,  according  to  Tem- 
minck,  all  the  )kab£ta  <tf  die  Bedbreaat.  Noidmann 
xemarka  tibat  die  TiTacity  of  its  morements,  as  well  aa 
die  white  of  its  tail,  reminds  one  of  the  smaUeat 
species  of  Stonechat.  It  constantly  utters  a  feeble 
chirp,  lowers  its  tail  slowly  and  repeatedly,  and  spreads 
it  out  or  raises  it  suddenly  above  its  wings.  Schlegel 
remarks  in  his  'Revue,' — ^"This  bird  appears  to  be  still 
little  known  in  France  and  England,  Mr.  Swainson 
having  introduced  it  into  the  Naturalists'  Library,  in 
183S,  as  a  species  quite  unknown,  and  one  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  serve  as  the  type  of  a  new  genus." 

The  Red-breasted  Flycatcher,  like  the  rest  of  its 
family,  lives  upon  flies  and  other  insects.  It  builds  its 
nest  in  the  united  boughs  of  two  neighbouring  trees, 
or  in  the  fork  of  the  branches.  The  moult  is  simple, 
but  the  colours   of  the   plumage,   especially  of  the   in- 
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ferior   parts^   change   periodically  from  the   same   ^ause 
as  in  the  preceding  species. 

The    adult  male   has    the   upper    part   of    the   head^ 
neck,  body,  and  upper  tail  feathers  of  a  russet  or  red- 
dish ash-colour;   throat,  front  of  the  neck  and  chest  of 
a  bright  yellow  red;   abdomen  and   under  tail   feathers 
silvery   white;   the   sides    of   the   bird   streaked  with   a 
reddish   light  ash-colour;   sides   of  the  neck   and   chest 
of   a  beautiful  ash-colour;    wing   coverts  like  the   back; 
primaries    of    a    brownish    ash-colour;    the    secondaries 
edged  outside,  and  tipped  with  a  greyish  tint;  the  four 
middle  tail  feathers  and  the  extremity  of  lateral  feathers 
blackish;   the  last  of  a  pure  white  in  the  rest  of  their 
extent;   beak  and  feet  brown. 

Adult  female.  According  to  M.  Temminck,  it  should 
resemble  the  male,  but  Degland  says  it  has  the  red  of 
the  neck  and  of  the  chest  less  bright,  and  the  other 
colours  lighter. 

Young  birds.      Upper   parts   ash-colour,    inclining   to 
XTissct;   inferior   parts    of  a  whitish    ash-colour,    shaded 
>vith  very  light  red    on   the   neck  and  chest,  and   of  a 
"whiter  tint  on    the   middle  of   the  abdomen;    under  tail 
feathers    very    white;    cheeks,    sides    of    the   neck,    and 
chest,  especially  the  sides,  tinged  with  a  light  red;  tail 
nearly    like    that    of  the    adult    bird.      Temminck    adds 
that  there  is  a  slight   bluish    tint    above    the    ears,    and 
that  the  hairs  at  the  base  of  the  beak  are  very  long. 
The  figure  of  this  bird  is  in  winter  plumag(\ 
Figured  by  Gould,  "B.  of  E.,"  pi.  64. 
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INSECTIYORiE. 

Fumly  TUBDUDJB.    (BomoforU.) 

Geniu  TvBDUS.    flAtmatu.J 

* 

more  <nr  leas  bent  at  the  tip;  the  vq^er  niMMiiMb  hollovii 

out  towards  the  end;  isolated  ludn  at  llie  (^ipe.     Healdi 

basaly  lateral,  oToid,  and  partfyjoofered'liy  aaaked 

Eeet  with  the  tarsi  longer  fiua  flie  middle  toe;  flie 

toe  united  at  its  base  to  ilie  middle  one.    Hie  flnt 

almost  wanting,^  or  short;  in  some  ^eoios  the  fldid  is  Urn 

longesty  in  othsn  flie  jBrarth. 


RED-BB£AS1^E!D 


:i;<j 


Tardus  mignxtotim. 

I'un/us  migratorius,  Linnjeus.    Gicxuh.    Laxsam. 

YlBILLOT.      TeMMIKCK. 


it  «t 

it  il 

(( 


BONAPABTB.      SCHLXOXL. 

Canadensis,  Bbisson. 


The  Rohin,  Wilson. 
Migratory  Thrush^ — 

American  Fieldfare^  Of  Authobs. 
Merle  Erraiique  and 

Litome  du  Canada,  Of  the  Fbbncr. 

WanderdrosseL  Of  the  Germans. 


Specific   Characters, — Wings  with  the  bastard  feathers  short; 
first  primary  longer  than  the  third,  the  second  longest  of  all. 
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flnmage  dire  Inowiit  nndenieatJi  rafoos;  head  of  the  adult 
bketoh,  more  or  leM  tpotted  wilih  brown  hekm,  and  of  an 
aahy  brown  tbt  above  in  the  young. 

Mea$m'€meni, — ^Lengtb  nine  inohea  and  four  linea;  beak  twelve 
linea;  tail  tbree  incbea  and  lix  linea;  feet  fifteen  linea;  toe  with 
daw  twelre  lines  and  a  half;  extent  of  winga  fourteen  inehea  and 
eight  lines. 

This  is  a  Noitli  American  species^  where  it  ranges 
as  far  as  Hudson's  Bay.  It  is  only  an  accidental 
visitor  to  Europe.  According  to  Temminck  it  has  been 
killed  frequently  in  Germany;  on  the  testimony  of 
Brehm  it  is  recorded  as  haying  been  killed  near  Vienna; 
and  M.  de  Selys  Longchamps  thinks  that  the  specimen 
indicated  by  Schina  of  Turdua  rufus,  as  having  been 
killed  in  England  is  referable  to  this  species.  Whether 
this  latter  remark  be  true  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but 
as  we  know  nothing  of  its  habits  in  Europe,  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  introducing  the  following  graphic  and 
interesting  account  of  it  from  ''Fauna  Boreali  Americana" 
by  Swainson. 

''The  Bed-breasted  Thrush  is  very  common  in 
America,  where  it  is  called  the  Bobin.  It  affects  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  and  is  observed  to  feed  much 
on  the  fruit  of  Nyosa  sylcatica,  and  on  poke-berries, 
Phylotctcea  decandria. 

It  begins  to  sing  in  March,  and  pairs  early  in  April. 
Its  nests  were  observed  as  high  as  the  sixty-seventh 
parallel  of  latitude,  and  as  low  as  the  fifty-fourth.  The 
young  arc  hatched  about  the  end  of  May  in  the  latter 
districts,  but  not  until  the  11th.  of  June  further  north. 
The  snow  even  then  partially  covers  the  ground,  but 
there  are  in  the  high  latitudes  abundance  of  berries  of 
Vaccinium  uliginosum  and  V,  vitis-ideea,  Arbutus  alpinUy 
Empetrum  nigruniy  and  some  other  plants,  which  having 
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been  frozen  up  during  the  winter,  are  exposed  the 
first  melting  of  the  anow,  full  of  juice  and  in  high 
flavour;  shortly  afterwards,  when  the  young  require 
them,  the  parents  get  plenty  of  fruit. 

It  builds  on  the  branch  of  a  spruce  fir-tree,  generally 
about  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground,  taking  no  par- 
ticular pains  to  conceal  it,  and  frequently  selecting  a 
tree  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  house.  Its  nest  ib 
formed,  like  the  European  Thrush,  of  grass  and  moM 
interwoven,  and  lined  with  dung.  The  eggs,  five  in 
numl>er,  arc  about  fourteen  line»  long,  and  have  ft 
Uuiib  ^ttxa  coluur  liiu;  tluMe  of  tii«  Coaimno  Xhruoh. 
.  He  is  one  c£  tiie  loudest  wad  most  undaoas  Boiig8ten> 
Ui  notes  Twthex  like  those  c£  oar  IliraBh,  but  not  so 
load.  Within  the  arctic  citde  die  woods  are  silent  in 
Uie  blight  li^  of  noosdi^,  but  towards  nii«1ii^g*i», 
vim  the  SOB  trards  near  the  Iwrison,  and  the  shades 
of  the  forest  are  lengthened,  &e  concert  eoBmenee% 
and  omtiuuea  till  six  or  seren  b  the  BwmiBg.  ETca 
in  these  remote  regions  the  mistake  of  those  natnraiists 
who  have  asserted  that  the  feathered  tribes  of  America 
are  void  of  harmony,  night  be  fully  disprored.  Indeed 
the  transition  is  so  sudden  from  the  perfect  repose — 
the  death-like  stillness  of  an  arctic  winter — to  the 
animated  bustle  of  summer;  the  trees  spread  their 
foliage  with  such  magical  rapidity,  and  every  succeeding 
morning  opens  with  such  agreeable  accessions  of  feath- 
ered songsters  to  swell  the  chorus,  their  plumage  as 
gay  and  unimpaired  as  when  they  enlivened  the  deep 
green  forests  of  tropical  climates,  that  the  return  of  a 
northern  spring  excites  in  the  mind  a  deep  feeling  of 
the  beauties  of  the  season,  a  sense  of  the  bounty  and 
Providence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  is  cheaply 
purchased  by  the  tedium  of  nine  months  winter. 


Hw  nkOBt  nrdnt  innm  .«iid  ealtinted  gkdaa  of 
Bwope — 6»  moafc  beaatlfitl  prodnotiona  of  wrt,  fiol  a 
producing  Hut  ezlukratim  and  joycHtt  biioyaae)^  sf -niBd, 
«UA  we  hare  taiptoienaed  in  tradiiig  the  irilda.  of 
Azctic  Amotiea,  vkcu  tlut  siunry  ooreriBg'  has  been  jml 
n^ihced  bf  aa  in&nt  but  -ngoniBd  T^etadon.  .  It  u 
■■pnMflile  frr  the  traT^Ier  to  refrain  it  sndi  moioeBta 
bam.  joiniBg  bit  npiraliaa  to  the  aong,  wbieh  erery 
emtare  voand  is'  pooling  fiatdi  to  tiie  Great  Creator." 

13w  Sed-brewtad  Tbnuh.  migrates  in  greater  w  leas 
flooki  at  the  cad  of  aimuBer.  It  ia  interesting  to  re- 
flect nposL  tite  marTcUoaa  power  of  diat  instinct  which 
Bipela  a  laid  Vke  thii  into  Uta  odd  regions  of  ike  far 
nortb,  iriiere  Ute  food  necessary  for  the  support  oi  itt 
jDODg  ia  atSl  under  the  froaen  snow. 

llkB  male  ia  tamcaa  has  die  snperior  parts  and  sides 
ot  the  head  covered  with  black  featbers,  haying  the 
Margin  fiuooos  inclining  to  olive;  on  each  side  of  the 
head,  between  the  beak  and  the  eye,  is  a  snuill  white 
spot  Hie  upper  part  of  the  neck,  body,  and  upper 
tul  coverta  of  a  blackish  brown;  front  of  the  neck 
white,  longitudinally  marked  with  blackish  streaks ;  chest 
and  abdomen  of  a  very  light  russet;  lower  belly  of  a 
pore  white;  tmder  tail  coverts  brown,  spotted  with 
white;  free  edge  of  the  eyelids  white.  Wings  like  the 
mantle,  with  the  lesser  coverts  bordered  with  ash-colour; 
primaries  and  tail  quills  brown,  also  edged  with  ash- 
colour,  the  outer  end  of  these  last  terminating  on  the 
inside  with  a  white  spot,  and  the  following  one  by  a 
border  of  the  same  colour. 

Males  in  autumn  are  of  a  more  green  tint  above, 
and  all  the  red  feathers  of  the  inferior  parts  end  in 
whitish. 

Female  in  summer  plumage   is   of  a  more   ashy  tint 
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above,  and  a  Icaa  bright  rod  below,  a  part  of  the  ab- 
dominal feathers  ending  in  white,  those  of  the  rump, 
wings,  and  tail  visibly  worn  out. 

Young  before  the  first  moult.  Upper  parts  blackiish 
brown;  of  a  dull  black  on  the  bead,  with  the  spots 
and  strcaka  reddish  in  the  centre  of  the  feathers.  The 
back,  throat,  and  middle  of  the  neck  white,  slightly 
washfd  with  russet;  chest  and  abdomen  of  a  bright 
red,  crossed  with  black  spots  at  the  extremity  of  the 
feathers;  lower  belly  white.  Wing  coverts  of  a  lighter 
brown  than  the  mantle;  primaries  and  tail  quills 
blackish,  the  latter  edged  with  white. 

The  egg  is  from  a  drawing  kindly  forwarded  to  me 
by  M.  Moquin-Tandon. 

The  figure  of  tliis  bird  is  in  summer  plumage. 

Figured  by  Wilson,  pi.  2,  fig.  S;  Gould,  pi.  74; 
Buffon,  pi.  cnl.  556. 
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Tardus  atrogtdaris. 


Turdms  airoffularU, 

Tbmmincx:;  Man.,  1820. 

M                             M 

Scuurz. 

Seekstdmh 

Kaumim;  xL  p.  810, 

'•» 

jL  69,  f.  1. 

«*        akiptimis, 

SoHLBGXL;  Beme,  1844. 

Mnmim  airogtUarUf 

BOITAPABTB. 

Jftrfe  h  gcrgs  Noir, 

Ot  THB  FlUSHCH. 

SekwarMkekiige  Droael, 

Bb£HM. 

Specific  Characters, — Plumage  above  greyish  olive,  below  a 
reddish  brown.  Face,  cheeks,  and  front  of  the  neck  in  the  male 
black;  in  the  female,  front  of  the  neck  red,  streaked  with  black, 
and  with  a  black  spot,  horse-shoe-shape,  marked  out  with  ash- 
colour  on  the  breast.  In  the  young,  front  of  the  neck  white, 
bordered  with  black  or  brown  spots.  Length  about  twelve  inches. 
— ^Deolajtd. 

This  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  Siberia,  whence  it 
occasionally  migrates  into  Russia,  Hungary,  Silesia,  and 
Austria.  Its  occurrence,  however,  is  only  accidental  in 
Europe,  and  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  its  habits. 
It  ranges  south  as  far  as  Ncpaul. 


There  seems  to  have  been  some  confuBion  created 
anioug  systeraatic  writers  on  ornithology  about  this  bird. 
'ITius  Brehm  denies  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Turdan 
ilubiua  of  Bechstein,  and  also  differs  in  opinion 
Naumaun  and  Temminck,  who  have  described  the  T. 
auroreus  of  Pallas  as  identical  with  T.  atrogularis, 
opinion  shared  in  by  Schickel  and  other  oruithologist 
Upon  this  subject  Temminck  remarks: — 

"As  I  cannot  form  any  opinion  from  inspection  of 
I  the  identical  species,  I  think  it  will  be  serviceable  to 
give  die  descriptioii  fitnuUied  try  M.  Brelun  of  his  7*. 
ifwiitw.  'The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  <^  a  beantifial 
olive  htofrn,  but  the  ramp  is  lighter;  there  is  &  red- 
dish border  to  the  wings,  and  an  indistinct  hiown 
band  over  the  eyes;  the  £ront  of  the  body  to.  the 
upper  part  of  the  cliest  is  tan-colour,  without  spots 
on  tbe  middle  of  tiu  neck,  but  with  blackish  brown 
streaks  on  tfae  taAw;  these  spots  take  a  triangnlar  fbim 
at  l!he  -ntfper  part  of  the  chest;  tlie  test  of  the  under 
parts  of  a  dull  white.  Hie  plumage  of  &e  young 
bird  is  lite  T.  atrogtdaria,  but  there  is  a  yellow  band 
above  the  eyes.' 

If  M.  Brehm  did  not  give  so  many  new  species  and 
sub-species  some  value  might  be  attached  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  form  of  the  spots,  and  in  the  absence 
or  presence  of  a  band  over  the  eyelids;  but  we  may 
also  add  we  cannot  be  too  particular  in  admitting  what 
are  presumed  to  be  new  species,  especially  in  Asiatic 
TbiusheB.  The  greater  number  known  shew  such  a 
disparity  in  the  colours,  in  their  distribution  and  in  the 
form  of  spots  at  different  epochs  of  the  moult  and  at 
different  ages,  that  the  young  female  and  old  mole  of 
the  same  species  may  easily  be  mistaken  and  separated 
as  quite  distinct." 
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Turdus  ruficoUis  of  Pallas^  "Zoog.,"  tome  i.,  p.  452, 
lias  been  given  as  a  synonyme  of  T.  atrogularis  by 
some  systematic  writers,  but  Mr.  Gould,  who  has  a 
beautiful  figure  of  the  bird  in  his  "Birds  of  Asia," 
considers  them  quite  distinct.  I  quote  the  following 
upon  the  subject  firom  that  magnificent  work: — 

"In  the  size  of  the  bill,  length  of  the  wings  and 
tail,  and  in  the  colouring  of  the  crown  of  the  head 
and  beak  T.  ruficoUis  is  exactly  like  T.  atrogularis;  but 
they  are  very  difierent  in  colour  in  other  parts.  Mr. 
Hodgson,  who  has  had  ample  opportunities  for  examining 
this  bird  in  India,  remarks  that  T.  ruficoUis  is  nearly 
allied  to  T.  atrogularis,  but  differs  in  having  the  neck, 
breast,  superciliary  ridge,  fore  part  of  the  under  sur- 
&ce  of  the  wing  and  the  tail,  except  at  the  tip,  rufous. 
The  Kussian  specimens  of  T.  atrogularis  are  also  smaller 
than  individuals  killed  in  the  Himalayas,  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  specimen  of  the  latter  species  with  any 
other  than  uniform  blackish  brown  tail  feathers;  if  I 
had  I  should  have  believed  the  birds  were  of  the  same 
species." 

T.  ruficoUis  has  been  said  to  have  occurred  in  Europe, 

^nd     there   can   be   little    doubt   that   it    is    occasionally 

Seen   with  the  other  Asiatic    Thrushes  as   an   accidental 

visitor,  though  I  am  not  aware  of  any  well-authenticated 

instance  of  its  capture,  and  adding   this    doubt   to    that 

of    its    specific    distinctness    I    do   not   feel   justified   in 

introducing    it    into    this    work.       It    was    observed    in 

company    with    T.  Naumanni    by    Middcndorf,    in   the 

south-east  of  Siberia,  in  the  sixty-first  degree  of  north 

latitude.      It   was    also    observed   by    Pallas    passing    in 

great    abundance   to  winter  quarters    through   the   larch 

forests  of  the    Daoouria. 

About  the  end  of  AprU.   they  begin  to   pair.      They 
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frequent  the  densest  and  most  remote  solitudes  of  the 
forest  at  this  time,  and  "while  perched  on  the  tops  of 
the  lofty  larches  the  males  gave  utterance  to  sweet 
songs,  which  recalled  the  melody  of  our  T.  musicus  to 
my  memory." 

The  male  of  the  Black -throated  Thrush  has  the  face, 
cheeks,  front  of  the  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  chest 
of  a  deep  black,  which  is  shaded  with  ash-colour  upon 
the  end  of  the  feathers  of  the  chest;  lower  part  of  the 
chest  and  middle  of  abdomen  of  a  whitish  colour, 
shaded  on  the  side  with  russet,  where  this  colour  is 
relieved  by  little  angular  spots  of  a  dark  brown.  Infe- 
rior tail  coverts  russet,  and  all  tipped  with  white.  Upon 
the  upper  parts  a  shade  of  olive  ash-colour  predominates, 
which  is  darker  on  the  head.  Wing  coverts  are 
delicately  bordered  with  yellowish  ash-colour;  beak 
blackish  brown,  but  the  inferior  mandible  is  vellow  at 
its  base.  Iris  and  feet  brown.  Length  ten  inches  and 
a  half. 

The  female  has  the  upper  parts  of  an  olive  grey, 
with  deeper  tints  on  the  wings;  the  throat  has  those 
parts  which  arc  black  in  the  male  of  a  yellowish  red, 
longitudinally  streaked  with  black;  a  horse-slioe-shaped 
spot  on  the  chest  black,  marked  out  with  grey;  under 
tail  coverts  whitish,  shaded  with  yellowish  hairs. 

Young  birds  have  the  throat  and  front  of  the  neck 
whitish,  but  surrounded  laterally  by  a  succession  of 
longitudinal  spots,  which  unite  on  the  chest  in  black 
or  brown  marks  or  spots  according  to  age;  all  the 
other  parts  are  whitish,  except  the  sides,  which  are 
ash-coloured,  and  have  angular  brown  spots;  all  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  cheeks  are 
olive  ash-colourcd.  It  is  then  T,  duhins. — Temniinck, 
Man.,  1820—35. 
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The  foDowing  is  Gould's  description  of  T.  nificolUs: 
— ^^*Head,  all  of  the  upper  surface,  and  wings,  greyish 
brown;  lores,  superciliary  stripe,  and  throat,  light 
chesnut;  breast,  abdomen,  and  under  tail  coverts,  white; 
two  central  tail  feathers  brown,  lateral  tail  feathers 
rufous,  becoming  brown  towards  the  margin;  bill  olive 
yellow,  passing  into  black  at  the  tip ;  feet  flesh-colour." 

T.  atrogtdaris  is  figured  by  Naumann,  "Naturg.  Neue 
Ausg.,"  V.  2,  p.  310,  tab.  69,  fig.  1,  old  male;  fig.  2, 
young  of  year;  Bechstein,  as  T.  dubius;  Temminck, 
"Atlas,"  (male;)  Schinz,  "Europ.  Fauna,"  tab.  1,  p. 
164;  Gould,  "B.  of  E." 


Merle  Ntnmann, 
yaumann'*  Drouel, 


Tbuxinck;  Afaa.,  1820. 

B0NAFA.BTE. 

KBYSBBLISO    A.ND    BL191UB. 

ScHtBOEL. 

PiLUS:  Zoogr.,  1.  p.  451. 

GoPLD:  Birds  of  Asia. 

TnomioKi  fnak  SwifOKM 

Of  thb  Fbxnch. 
Of  tkb  Gbbmahb. 


specific  Character*. — Plumage  uh-cotoored  red  ftbore;  in  the 
adult  marked  below  with  lai^e  red  apota  fringed  with  whit«,  and 
in  the  young  with  tiungalaf  apota  of  blackiah  brown.  Length 
t«n  inches. 


This  is  said  to  be  one  of  Uie  Asiatic  Thruslies  dis- 
covered and  designated  by  Pallas  Turdus  fuacahu, 
Temminck  described  it  in  his  "Manual"  of  1820  as  T. 
Naumannii,  aAcr  the  distinguished  ornithologist  of  that 
name.      Mr.  Gould,  in   his  "Birds  of  Europe,"   adopts 
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Temminck's  name^  and  gives  the  figure  of  a  bird  from 
the  Museum  of  Munich.      In  his  '^Birds  of  Asia"   he 
restores  the  name  of  Pallas — T.  fuscatus,     I  think  this 
is   a   mistake,   for  in  the    first   place   the   change   of  a 
name    held  for    so  long    a    time,   and   adopted  by  the 
best  European  ornithologists  is  likely  to  cause  confusion ; 
and  secondly,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  to  my  mind  that 
the  specific  identity  has  been  clearly  established.    Go\ild's 
two    figures    differ   considerably,   and   I   am  not   aware 
that  Temminck  ever  admitted  that  the  bird  he  described 
as  Naumannii  was  identical  with  the  fuscatus  of  Pallas. 
T.  Naumannii  is  an  inhabitant  of  Siberia  and  Japan; 
it    occurs    accidentally    in    Silesia    and    Austria,   more 
commonly    in     Hungary,    and     probably    in    Southern 
Russia,  .  It  is  also  found  occasionally  in  Dalmatia  and 
the   centre   of  Italy.      It    is    readily   recognised    at    all 
ages   by   the   dark  brown   tint  of  the  feathers  covering 
the  ears,  and  by  the  clear  bright  colour  of  the  eyebrows. 
Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  the  manners,  habits,  or 
nidification  of  this  species. 

The  adult  male  has  the  top  of  the  head  and  feathers 

covering  the  ears  of  a  dark  brown;  all  the  other  upper 

parts  of  a  red  ash-colour,  passing  by  gradations  of  tints 

into    a    deep   russet,   which    is    also    the    colour    of  the 

^ides  of  the  neck,  rump,  and   lateral  tail  feathers;   the 

ssame    bright    russet    edges    the    scapularics,    and    forms 

xipon  the  chest,  sides,  and  abdomen  large  spots,  which 

occupy  the    centre    of  all   the   feathers,  fringed   with    a 

deep  white  edge;   middle  of  the  belly  and  thighs  of  a 

pure  white.     Primaries  and  middle  tail  quills,  of  a  dark 

brown,  but  all  the   under    part   of   the    tail    red;    beak 

and  feet  brown.     Length  of  the  male  nine  inches. 

The    female    only   differs   from    the    male    in    having 
lighter  and  less-marked  tints. 

VOL.  I.  2d 


&H  y.Kvaxsy's  thrush. 

Young  of  the  year  tUffcr  in  the  large  eyebrows  and 
all  tlio  under  parts  of  tiie  body  ha™g  a  white  ^ound, 
on  which  are  a  great  number  of  triangular  spots  of  a 
blackish  brown;  some  of  the  feathers  on  the  cheet 
and  sides  are  of  a  bright  red  in  the  middle,  and  all 
(ringed  with  a  deep  white  edge;  middle  of  belly  and 
abdomen  always  white. — Temminck. 

Dcgland  says  the  young  only  differ  from  the  old 
birds  in  the  under  parts,  which  have  a  great  number 
of  triangular  spots  of  a  blackish  brown,  and  some  red 
feathers  fringed  with  white  on  the  chest  and  sides. 

Figured  by  Pallas,  "Zoog.."  1,  p.  445,  92,  fig.  100; 
Tcraniinck,  "Atlas;"  Brchni,  "Vog.  Deut.,"  (male;) 
Maumann,  "Natui'g  Ncue  Ausg,,"  tab.  68,  (young  of 
different  ages;)  Schinz,  "Europ.  Fauna;"  Gould,  "B. 
of  E." 
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INSECTIVOR^. 

Family  TVRDID^.     (Bonaparte.) 

Genu8  TuBDUS.     (LinncBus.) 

PALE    THRUSH. 

Turdtis  pallidus. 


Turdm 

paiiidus. 

Gmelin;  Syst.,  1788. 

€€ 

<f 

Latham;  1790. 

€4 

<f 

TSMICINCK ;  1835.      BONAFABTE. 

M 

« 

Kbtsbblino  and  Blasius. 

€4 

44 

m 

ScHiNz.    Degland. 

41 

palleng. 

Pallas;  Zoog,  i,  p.  457. 

t* 

44 

SCHLEGEL;    1844. 

«< 

iUacuS'pallidus, 

Naumann  ;  xi,  p.  279. 

i( 

Sej/ffertitzii, 

Bbehm;  Vog.  Dentschl.,  p.  387. 

it 

Wemeri, 

Genb;  Mem.  Acad  Tor.,  xxxvii, 
p.  291. 

Merle  hlafard. 

Of  the  Fbench. 

Blcus  drostel. 

Of  the  Gebmans. 

Specific  Characters. — Distinguished  from  all  other  Thrushes  by 
▼anting  absolutely  the  black  spots  on  the  crop  and  sides.  Length 
seven  inches  and  a  quarter.  Tail  three  inches.  Wings  in  repose 
reach  to  half  length  of  tail.     Tarsi  thirteen  lines. — Gene. 

This  is  another  of  the  Eastern  Thrushes,  occurring 
accidentally  in  Europe.  Temminck^  in  his  "Manual" 
in    1835,   states   that    only   three    specimens   have    been 
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captured  in  Europe.  He  amendfi,  however,  this  slat^- 
raent  in  IS-H),  by  referring  to  the  memoir  of  Geai  in 
the  thirty-seventh  volume  of  the  Academy  of  Turin, 
who  records  two  other  specimens  captured  in  November, 
1827  and  1838,  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Turin.  In 
this  paper  Gen^  at  the  same  time  points  out  the  nn- 
gular  mistake  of  Werner,  who  figured  this  bird  in  the 
"Atlas"  as  T.  Naumannii,  although  Tcmminck's  text 
distinctly  refers  to  Naumann's  figuios  of  the  latter; 
being  the  first,  however,  to  figure  the  bird,  though 
under  a  wrong  designation.  Professor  BoneUi  gave  it 
the  name  of  Werneri,  which  will  be  found  among  the 
Bynonymes, 

The  bird  was  described  long  ago  by  Pallas,  Gmelin, 
and  Latham.  Mr.  Gould  in  his  figure  has  delineated 
feint-coloured  spots  on  the  breast,  remarking — "Wp 
possess  other  specimens,  in  which  the  spots  on  the 
breast  arc  wanting,  and  the  white  of  the  throat  and 
abdomen  is  less  pure,  but  whether  the  difference  is 
occasioned  by  sex  or  age  we  are  unable  to  determine." 

Like  tlie  two  species  wliich  precede  lliii,  noAii^  is 
known  of  its  habits  and  propagation,  though  we  may 
fairly  assume  they  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
species  in  this  well-marked  family. 

The  adult  has  all  the  upper  parts  of  a  more  or  less 
pale  olive  brown;  a  black  spot  covers  the  lore;  the 
forehead  brown;  superciliary  ridge  reddish  yellow;  the 
neck  and  throat  blackish  ash;  the  chin  white;  the  crop 
olive  ash;  the  nape,  the  back,  and  wing  coverts,  dark 
olive  red;  quUl  feathers  and  tail  of  a  bright  ashy  black; 
a  white  spot  on  the  inner  barb  of  the  three  lateral 
quill  feathers  of  the  tail;  the  fianks  of  an  ashy  olive; 
all  the  rest  of  the  inferior  parts  of  a  pure  white. 
Length  eight  inches  three  or  four  lines.     The  differences 
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between  male  and  female  and  different  ages   of  young 
not  known.— Temminck. 

Figured  by  Werner,  in  the  "Atlas  to  the  Manual," 
under  the  name  of  Turdus  Naumannii,  and  by  Gould, 
"B.  of  E.'' 


In  the  next  number  I  shall  figure  and  describe 
T.  cyaneus,  but  I  take  this  opportunity  of  noticing 
several  species,  some  of  which  have  been  included  by 
Schlegel  and  others  in  the  European  fauna,  and  I  will 
quote  the  remarks  of  Schlegel  himself  upon  these  birds 
in  his  "Revue"  of  1844,  as  the  best  authority  for 
omitting  them  from  this  work.  The  question  of 
determining  with  exactness  the  claims  of  admission  into 
the  European  lists  of  many  of  these  stragglers  is  very 
difficult,  and  I  have  already  incurred  the  rebuke  of 
the  reviewer  of  my  work  in  the  "Ibis"  on  this  point. 
Sins  of  omission  are,  however,  equally  great  with  those 
of  commission,  and  I  must  content  myself  with  the 
exercise  of  the  best  judgment  I  can  give  of  the  evi- 
dence on  both  sides,  and  perhaps  by  this  means  I  shall 
at  least  avoid  the  error  of  being  too  confident  upon  a 
confessedly  diflicult  question  in  ornithology. 

Turdus  Barbaricus,  Gmelin. — Frequents,  according  to 
Risso,  the  environs  of  Nice.  I  cannot  give  any  account 
of  this  doubtful  species,  and  therefore  pass  it  in  silence. 

Turdus  ru/us,  Brisson. — Said  by  Schinz  to  have  been 
observed  in  England,  but  as  he  has  not  indicated  the 
source  from  whence  he  has  derived  this  information, 
I  have  not  adopted  this  species  among  those  observed 
in  Europe. 

Turdus  Sibiricus,  Pallas. — Introduced  into  Temminck's 
"Manual"  among  the  birds  of  Europe,  from  one  indi- 
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vidoul  sent  by  Professor    Pallas  during  his    sojoi 
the  Crimea,  by  whom  it  is  said  to  inhabit  only  Eastern 
^berU.      It  is    therefore    necessary  to    erase   this   bird 
from  the  Europenn  catalogue. 

Turdus  solitarius,   Wilson;    T.  minor,    Lathant. — One 
'  Bpcciraen   killed   December  22nd.j  18^,  in   the    Duchy 
of  Anhahs-Kaifaea. 

ArAlM  auronmtt  PalbBi  T.  Btdttttum,  NaomaiULi — 
Ih  Itb  *'Cud(^pae**  ScUcsc^  b^  tliifl  Urd  haa  been 
fllMMrred  mtuf  tbua  fai  Germuiy.  In  his  obwrrslioDg, 
fagt  ^0,  he  Myi  it*  cMm  r»t»  upon  •  •pedmen  re- 
piarted  by  Gloger  to  ItaVe  been  killed  in  Silesia.  It 
ia  omitted  fhnn  Ae  Eun^etn  tiat  by  Temminck  and 
Ttei^taiA,  the  latter  <^  •wbom  tenukrlca  that  its  appear- 
inae  wiUiin  the  geograplnml  Inohi  of  Enrope  hai  not 
Imm  antiBftclorfljr  damimMMled.  It  ia  quite  probable 
diat  It  may  occariowCy  <^n>*az,  »b  v^  a>  odier  AnMic 
■peciea  recorded,  bat  I  agree  with  D^and  that  the 
endenee  Oii  uua  ponit  ii  liot  latiafiwitory. 

My  readers  vifi  be  land  enooglk  to  consider  (he 
above  among  the  doabtful  European  species. 


\m 


INSECTIVOR^. 

Family  TURDID^. 

Genus  Petrocincla.     f  Vigors, J 

Generic  Characters, — ^Beak  elongated  and  sub-cylindrical,  the 
edges  of  inferior  mandible  notched  towards  the  point,  to 
correspond  with  the  curve  of  the  npper  mandible.  Nostrils 
basal,  lateral,  ovoid,  and  partly  closed  by  a  membrane;  torsi 
of  medium  length;  wings  passing  the  middle  of  the  tail;  first 
quill  feather  very  short,  the  third  the  longest,  the  second  a 
little  shorter  than  the  third.     Tail  feathers  equal  at  the  end. 


BLUE    THRUSH. 

Petrocincla  ct/anea, 

Petrocincla  cyanea,  Gould.     Deoland. 

"  cyana,  Keyseblino  and  Blasius. 

Tardus  cyaneus,  Linnjeus.     Gmelin.     Latiiam. 

"  **  Meyeb  and  Wolff.    Temminck. 

"  "  ViEILLOT.     ScniNZ.     SCHLEGEL. 

"       soliiarius,  (female,) 

and  MamllensUf  (youvgj  Latham;  Index,  p.  345. 
Merula  cccruleay  Bbisson. 

Pctrocossyphus  cyaneusy         BoiE.     Bonapabte. 

"  "  LocHE;  Cat.  clc8  Oiscaux 

Obscrv<5s  en  Algeria. 
Merle  do  Roche  bleu,  Of  the  Fbench. 

Blaue  Sleindrosscl,  Of  the  Gebmans. 
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htn  of  brown  cilgril  with  white  oil  thr  ihctit  and  nfa- 
doiiicii;  l)cnk  Knd  Inrsi  bliick. 

The  ndult  rcmnlf  has  the  wholt  iipin-r  parts  liluish 
brown,  with  the  feathers  bordered  with  ash-colour. 
Wuigs  and  tail  blackish  brown,  each  feather  edged 
with  bluish  ash;  on  the  crop  aiid  nock  large  reddi&h 
spots;  the  other  under  paits  atxcakcd  and  variegated 
with  a  bluish  lint,  a&h-colour,  or  brown. 

The  roung  have  the  upper  and  under  paits  of  the 
body  of  an  ashy  brown,  sprbiklcd  with  small  whitish 
splits;  the  back  ami  neck  tinted  with  a  bluish  hue; 
I  vings  iin<l  tail  blackish  brown. 

After  tlic  first  moult  and  when  a  year  old,  according 
to  D^lftud,  die  uultM  hare  a  pluma^  of  »  Jeaa  v»ul 
Una,  with  Uai^  aod  bfauiA  lurnnr  crescenta  placed 
inqcvlulj'  on  Hw  iaferior  parts  of  the  body;  sometimes 
■In  some  are  fbnad  on  dw  ^per  puts,  bat  tiiey  «n 
lem  wpputaAt  and  lun«  a  zcdtbrii  tint. 

FiKiu>ed  by  Bnffim,  H.  cnL.  S60,  m  Uerk  sotitMie 
femelle  d'ltiUe,  snd  as  Solitaire  de  Manille,  PL  esL, 
fi64,  f.  S,  and  as  Le  Merle  Blen,  p.  355.  t.  24; 
Edwards,  pi.  18;  Temminck  and  Laugier,  Atlas; 
Vieilott,  Faun.  France,  pi.  70  and  71;  Roux,  Omith. 
Prov.,  pi.  173  and  174,  (male  and  female;)  Gould,  B. 
of  E.;   Bouteil,  Omith.  du  Dauph.,  pi.  21. 
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EGG    OF    IXOS    OBSCURUS. 


I  HAVE  much  pleasure  in  giving  here  a  figure  of 
the  egg  of  Izos  obscurtis,  sent  to  me  by  the  Rev.  H. 
B.  Tristram,  with  that  gentleman's  remarks.  This  rare 
egg  is,  I  believe,  now  figured  from  an  authentic 
specimen  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Tristram  says, — "Egg 
of  1x08  obscurus, — Taken  in  a  ravine  near  Lake  Fetzara, 
Eastern  Algeria,  24th.  June,  1857,  from  a  nest  con- 
taining three  eggs  hard  set,  in  the  centre  of  an 
extremely  thick  piece  of  brushwood  in  the  fork  of  a 
low  bush.  Both  the  parent  birds  were  shot.  The 
nest  is  very  slight,  small  for  the  size  of  the  bird, 
formed  outwardly  of  very  fine  twigs,  and  lined  with 
extremely  fine  fibres  of  roots.  No  hair  or  wool,  or 
other  warm  material  used  in  its  construction.  It  is 
saucer-shaped  and  shallow. 

The  voice  of  the  bird  is  powerful  and  rich,  some- 
thing like  the  note  of  the  Nightingale  cut  short, — the 
first  part  of  its  song  without  the  last.  This  is  believed 
to  be  the  only  nest  of  Ixos  obscurus  yet  found,  and 
the  egg  bears  a  close  affinity  with  that  of  the  Ixos 
(or  Pycnonotus)  hcemorrhceus ,  of  Ceylon,  in  my  collec- 
tion, and  with  that  of  Xanthopygius  of  Palestine. 
The  egg  of  the  Gold-vented  Thrush  will  doubtless 
prove  to  be  very  similar.  These  eggs  mark  at  once 
the  clear  separation  of  the  genus  Ixos  from  the  Turdince, 
The  whole  family  are  among  the  richest  songsters  in 
nature,  and  one  of  the  genus  is  the  true  ^BulbuP  of 
the  East." 
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INSECTIVOR^. 

Family  TURDID^. 

Genus  Ixos.     (Temminck.J 


Generic  Characters, — ^Beak  shorter  than  the  head,  compressed, 
bent  from  its  base,  curved  and  slightly  hollowed  out  at  the 
tip,  with  stiff  hairs  at  the  base.  Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  ovoid, 
and  partly  closed  by  a  naked  membrane.  Feet  short  and 
feeble;  tarsi  shorter  than  the  middle  toe;  the  external  toe 
united  at  the  base;  claws  short  and  slender.  Wings  short 
and  rounded;  the  first  quill  feather  short,  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth,  each  longer  than  the  last;  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  longest. 


DUSKY    IXOS. 


Ixos  ohscAirtis. 


1x08  ohscuruSf  Temminck,  Matiual,  App.  to 

Third  Part,  2nd.  Edit..  1840. 

"  "  SCIILEGEL.      DeOLAND. 

•'      harhatus,  Bonaparte.     Captain  Loche. 

Mrematornis  luguhris,  Lesson;  Synops,  1839. 

Turdo'iJe  ohscur,  Of  the  French. 

Dunkle  JTaJh-drosseK  Of  the  Germans. 


Specific  Characters. — Wings  with  the  bastard  quill  long;  first 
quill  shorter  than  sixth.  General  tint  brown  above,  ash-colour 
below.     Length  about  eight  inches. 


U04  DCSKY    IXOS. 

This  bird  waa  introduced  into  the  Europt-an  fnuus 
by  Temminck  in  1840,  in  the  Appendix  to  tlic  last 
edition  of  his  work.  I  shall  quote  his  remarks  about 
the  family  and  description  of  the  species  entire: — 

"This  genus   is   new  to   the   ornithology  of  Europe;  j 
mauy    representatives    of    it    exist    in    Africa    and    the  fl 
ishuids  of  the   Indian   Archipelago,  where  the  species  of  I 
the  genus  are  numerous.     M.  MuUer,  one  of  our  Indian  J 
trarelling  naturalists,  informs  mc  that    it  is  one  of  the 
sedentary  birds   of  Java.      Some    species    we    found    in- 
habiting  the   mountainous   countries,   and   one   of  them 
at  an    elevation   of    eight  thousand    feet;    others    were   ' 
found  on  the  plains,  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  in-  I 
habited  places.     Their  call  resembles  somewhat  that  of  I 
the  ChatEnch. 

They  are   generally  found  in  pairs,  or   collected  to-  I 
gelher  in   families — rarely  in  a  numerous  £ock.     They  I 
generally    frequent    trees    or    shrubs    bearing    fruit   or  ' 
berries,  which  are  almost  their  only  food.     They  may 
often     be    seen     upon    the    ground    seeking    for     those 
fruits   which    haye    fkUen;    but  -  tbey   nrely   feed   tm 
caterpillars   or   other  insects,   so   that  it    must    be    ad- 
mitted they  are  essentially  fructivorous,  in  which  they 
differ  from  the  Thrushes," 

The  Dusky  Ixos  is  found  commonly  in  Andalusia, 
and  it  inhabits  the  western  parts  of  North  Africa.  I 
am  not  able  to  give  any  authentic  account  of  its 
habits  or  propagation. 

M.  Temminck  further  remarks: — "This  new  species 
resembles  very  closely,  both  in  size  and  form,  the  Ixo» 
Plebeius  of  "Western  Africa,  of  which  there  is  a  plate 
in  the  Adas  of  Koupell's  "Travels  in  Egypt,"  but 
the  colour  of  the  plumage  is  sufficiently  different  to 
distinguish   the   two    species.      Our  species,   though  it 
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iffien  in  llie  oolours  of  the  plumage^  is  very  like  the 
le.  we  bare  figured  under  the  name  of  Ixo9  FatZ- 
mtii  in  the  ''Fl.  Color./*  or  the  Merle  ctU-ydune  du 
b^  of  Buffim,  ''PI.  EnL/*  817,  which  is  the  Brukmr 
'  Yaillant,  "Ois.  d'Afr./!  pL  106,  f.  1.  It  resembles 
so  in  ilU  these  characters  many  of  the  species  of  the 
me  genps  scattered  oVer  the  Isles  of  the  Asiatic 
rchipelago.'' 

The  adult  male  and  female  hare  the  top  of  the 
»dy  cheeks,  and  throat,  dull  brown;,  nape,  mantle, 
Kikf  .and  rump,  a  dull  earthy  brown;  the  whole  of 
e  wing  same  colour,  but  rather  more  shining..  Chest 
.d  sides  a  dear  brown;  middle  of  the  belly  whitish 
own;  abdomen  and  upper  tail  coverts  dull  white; 
il  unicolorous  bladdsh  brown;  beak  and  feet  black. 
Witb  this  bird  I  complete  the*  description  of  the 
brushes  and  their  allies.  The  two  Water  Ouzels 
Imitted  by  some  authors,  namely,  Oindus  PdUaeii 
id  C  mdanogasteTf^  would,  according  to  the  arrangc- 
ent  of  Temminck,  follow  next;  but  there  is,  I  think^ 
>  doubt  that  the  last  is  a  variety  of  C.  aquaticusy  a 
cll-known  British  bird,  while  the  former  is  only  an 
ibabitant  of  Siberia,  and  that  proof  of  its  having  been 
mnd  in  the  Crimea,  as  stated  by  Temminck,  is 
anting.  They  are  excluded  by  Schlegel  and  Degland, 
ad  therefore  I  shall  follow  their  example. 


I  BRING  here  mv  first  volume  to  a  close,  a  number 
so  sooner  than  I  intended,  to  avoid  breaking  in 
>on  the  next  group,  the  Sj/lciadce,  which  will  occupy 
e  first  six  or  seven  numbers  of  Volume  II.  In 
waling  with  this  family,  I  shall  follow  the  arrangement 
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of  Count  y<m  der  MiU^^  81m1  ara3  te^sdf  Vurgdlf  of 
die  infinrmftdoa  derired  from  Ids  exmSkgat  '^Monc^gpnt^bja 
der  Europaischeii  Syhri^o." 

I  ahall  of  cottzse  in  &e  progreas  of  t^  work  be 
tiiankful  for  any  information^  irUcH  tboee  powessing  H 
maj  wish  to  impart^  so  as  to  render  it  as  perfect  as 
possible,  and  assist  in  carrjing  oat  tbe  great  object 
for  which  it  was  undertaken, — that  of  difRisiwg  wide^« 
sound  ii^ormation  upon  a  most  interesting  part  of 
natural  lustorj.  I  shall  hereafter  in  its  proper  ^aoe 
have  more  to  saj  upon  this  subject,  and  many  most 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  offer. 


END    OP    VOL.  I. 
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BIRDS   OF   EUROPE, 


NOT  OBSERVED  IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 


INSECTIVOR^. 

FamUy  SYLVIAD^, 

Genus  Sylvia,     f  Latham. j 

Generic  Charaetert, — Beak  slender,  compressed  on  the  ante- 
r  half;  the  superior  mandihle  sloped  towards  the  point,  the 
erior  mandible  straight.  Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  ovoid,  and 
if  closed  with  a  membrane.  Tarsi  longer  than  the  middle 
;  three  toes  in  front  and  one  behind,  the  external  one  united 
its  base  to  the  middle;  the  claw  of  the  hinder  toe  shorter 
in  the  toe,  and  curved.  The  first  wing  primary  is  very 
>rt,  or  absent,  the  second  a  little  shorter  than  the  third,  or 
long;  the  greater  wing  coverts  much  shorter  than  the 
imaries;   tail  extended,  unequal,  rounded,  or  square. 

OTioK  I.— RTJTICILL.E,  {MuhU,)    SYLYAINS,  {Temminch) 

GULDENSTADT'S    KEDSTART. 

Sylvia  erythrogastra, 
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Sylffia  etytkrogcuira, 
Motaeilla  erythrogcutra. 


«« 


aurorea  var.  ceraunta, 
Zu$eiola  erftkrogoHra, 
Rouge-queue  de  Oiildenstddi, 
OiUdenstddC*  Soiksekwdnzcken, 


MuHLE;  Monog.  Earop. 
SylvienB. 

GULDENSTADT;  NoT. 

Comment.,  Petr.  19, 

1776,  p.  469. 
Pallib;  Zoog^  1«  p.  478. 
schlbgbl. 
Of  the  Frbhch. 
Of  the  Gebmavs. 


Spenific  Characters. — The  tail  unicoloroas  rost  red,  except  the 
two  middle  feathers,  which  are  brownish  red;  a  white  mirror  from 
the  third  to  the  tenth  primary.  Length  from  the  tip  of  the 
beak  to  the  end  of  the  tail  seven  inches.  Length  of  wings 
four  inches  one  line  and  a  half,  of  tarsi  one  inch  two  lines, 
of  middle  toe  eight  lines,  of  hind  toe  five  lines. 


The  group  of  birds  of  which  the  present  is  the  first 
notice,   is   one    of   great   interest    to   all  who  take  the 
slightest   pleasure   in  natural  history.      It    contains  all 
our  summer  Warblers — those  harbingers  of  coming  springi 
which    greet    us   with    their   merry   or   plaintive  note»i 
or,   as   in   the   Nightingale,   waken   up   the   stillness  ^ 
night  with  that  full,  rich,  and  beautiful  song,  which  ^ 
unequalled  by  any  music   in   the  world.      In    all  o^ 
summer  walks   or  rides,  however   cultivated   or  bar^^ 
the  scenery,  by  wood  or   river,  mountain   or  lake,    "^^ 
are  sure  either  to  see  or  hear  some  member  of  the  family 
We  associate  with  our   earliest   days   the   croak   of 
Whitethroat,    as    flitting    from    branch    to    branch, 
winding  her  way  like  a  snake  through  the  dense  fel>^^^^' 
she   sought   how   often   in   vain   to    scare    us    from 
nest.     Who   does  not  remember  the  "Renny  Red- 
and  .those    old   pollards   in   that   quiet  lane   where 
half  holidays  of  our  youth  were  spent?  or  who  will 
always  think  with  a  corresponding  touch  of  melanchoI7' 
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of  that  low,  soft,  plaintiye  rebuke  wliich  the  little  green 
Willow  Warbler  potired  into  the  ears  of  those  who  in- 
vaded its  domed  nest,  so   carefully  hidden  in  the  long 
grass;   or  the  rich  thrill  of  that  saucy  Blackcap,  as  he 
heralds  the  coming  warmth  of  spring  and  summer,  by 
the  song  of  triumph  which  announces  his   nuptial  vic- 
tory   against    all    rivals?      Then,    again,    there    is    the 
Crrasshopper  Warbler,  with  his  invisible  form  and  long 
sibilant  note,  and  the   Reed  Wren,  with  his  garrulous 
lecture,  as  he  winds   among  the  herbage   by  the   river 
side,  or  the   Sedge  Warbler,  as  it   sends   forth    in  the 
still  night  its  song  of  rivalry  with  the  Nightingale.     All 
these    are    salient   beauties    in    that   mental    landscape 
whidi  the  naturalist  often  creates  for  himself,  when  the 
fbrtunes   of  life  may  have  carried  him   among   sterner 
and  less  poetical  realities. 
The  SylciadiB  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  Insec- 
lir  food  being  almost  exclusively  insects.     But 
is   not  quite  true,  for,  notwithstanding  the  assertion 
of  the    late   Mr.  Yarrell   to   the   contrary,   the   Willow 
HTarblcr    will    sometimes    join    in    the    more    constant 
depredations  of  the  Whitethroat. 

Temminck  divided   the   group  into  the  Riverains,  or 

those    whose   habit*    were    aquatic;    SylvainSy    or    those 

found  more  or  less  inhabiting  woods;    and    Musci cores, 

K^r  those  which  live   principally  upon    flies,  which   they 

c:ratch    on    leaves    or    on    the    wing.      Count    Von    der 

^Miihle  has   separated   them   into    seven    sections,   which 

:£orni,    I    think,    a    more    natural    division,     and    which 

I    shall   therefore  adopt,  giving    at    the    same   time  that 

to   which  the  bird   is   referred   by  Temminck,  so  as   to 

Iteep    up   uniformity   of   arrangement.      Count   Miihle's 

sections  are — 

1.  Ruticill€By  Rothlinge.— Redtails. 


a.  Humicolte,  Erdsanger. — Ground  Warblers. 

3.  PhilacanthcB,  Grasmiicken. — Hedge  Warblers. 

4.  DumeticolrE,  Strauchsangcr. — Bush  Warblers. 

5.  Pht/llopsenstw,  Laubsanger, — Lt'af  Warblers.      • 

6.  PtiffgloUm,  Spotter.— McK^en. 

7.  OaIvm»dgtm,  HohrMUtger,— Beod  Warblen. 
T}ie  ButieiBm  or  Bed-tails,  hare  long  slender  legs, 

tolsniyiy  long  inngi,  tai  maaewhat,  rounded  tuls,  irhiek 
art)  xuBlj  or  fox  red,  ezoc^  the  two  xoiddle  ums.  The 
malei,  and  females,  and  yanag  di&r  is  {dnmage. 
Ilonlt  ontjT  once,  and  that  during  hamat. 

S^hia  an/ihvgatiro  is  an  inlwbitaut  <£  tlie  Caocasoa 
^ip^wig  the  summer,  migrating  about  the  end  of  Octobcff 
to  a  mrmer  dimate.  It  was  first  described  by  Gal- 
denstK^  in  1775,  and  was  aabseqiiently  cwfoimded  with, 
the  l^ttaeiBa  awrorea  of  Pallas,  irfiic^  is  not,  bovevcTr 
a  European  qtecies,  and  is  diotingaiahed  finm  it  \fj 
the  IbUowing  characters,  aa  girai  by  Sehlq^; — ^E^cst, 
the  two  middle  feathers  in  the  tail  of  .^hpotm  an 
Uack  and  not  brown  red.  Second,  the  white  mirror 
<^  the  wings  occupies  the  secondary  quills  to  the 
eighteenth.  Third,  Aurorea  is  altogether  smaller,  the 
total  length  being  six  inches;  the  wings  three  inches 
one  line;  tail  two  inches  eight  lines;  tarsi  eleven  lines; 
middle  toe  six  lines;  and  the  hinder  toe  three  lines. 

According  to  Guldenstadt  the  manners  and  habits  of 
this  Warbler  are  sinular  to  the  rest  of  the  femily,  ap- 
proaching nearest  to  those  of  the  Common  Redstart. 
It  lives  on  the  shores  of  rivers,  and  is  not  a  shy  bird. 
It  feeds  on  insects,  and  berries  of  the  Hippaphee 
rhamnoides,  in  which  also  it  builds  its  nest  with  grass. 
Nothing  seems  to  be  known  about  its  eggs. 

The  figure  which  we  have  given  of  this  bird  is  &om 
Count  Muhle*s  monograph,  and  is  a  copy  of  the  speci- 


ouldenstadt's  redstart. 


men  in  the  Leutchtenbergstein  collection.  The  following 
is  also  Count  Miihle's  description: — ^'^The  old  male  in 
the  spring  has  a  very  pretty  and  well-pencilled  plumage. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  head  to  the  nape  of  the  neck 
is  of  a  brilliant  satin  white;  the  mantle^  wings^  flanks, 
cheeks,  throat,  and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  deep  vel- 
vet black;  the  whole  under  part  of  the  body,  under 
wing  coverts,  rump,  and  tail,  a  lively  fox  red;  on  the 
deep  black  wings,  and  where  the  feathers  are  almost 
imperceptibly  edged  with  a  greyish  tint,  there  is  a 
great  white  mirror-like  spot  extending  from  the  third 
to  the  tenth  feathers.  The  secondaries  have  in  the 
middle  of  the  inner  colours  a  white,  though  not  an 
equally-conspicuous  spot.  The  second  primary  is  like 
the  seventh,  the  third  like  the  fifth.  Beak  black,  with 
stiff  black  hairs  round  the  angle  of  the  mouth;  throat 
yellow;  iris  brown;  the  tolerably  long  feet  are  black. 
After  the  autumn  moult  the  plumage  is  much  plainer. 

The  female  has  the  colours  of  the  under  wing 
coverts  and  tail  like  the  male,  but  paler;  the  whole 
body  is  brownish  ash  grey;  on  the  under  part  of  the 
body  and  about  the  sides  lighter;  under  tail  feathers 
rusty. 

The  unknown  young  birds  we  must  suppose  to  be 
similar  to  other  "Rothlings,"  clear  spotted  and  streaked. 

Figured  by  Heinrich  Graf  Von  der  Miihle,  in  his 
**Monog.  der  Europ.  Sylvien." 


RuticiUa  Carii. 

GBBBXjDiot.     2 

Umy.  D-  hirt.1 

Nat.  torn.  ri.  p. 

mhy.. 

Bbzhx. 

Erithaca,  Carii. 

Dbgusd. 

Specific  Ciaraiierf. — The  primur  and  vecaadarj  quilLi  fiinged 
with  ash-polour.  GcneraJ  colour  grey,  witli  darker  irrpgulnr  muk- 
ingB.  DimeDBiooB  of  a  male  epecimeD  Bent  to  me  bj  H.  Bd. 
Terreani,  which  ia  figured,  leogth  five  inchea  and  a  half;  from 
terpna  to  tip  of  wing  three  inchea  and  du«»-tenthB;  tamonvinuh; 
tail  ftoca  vent  two  inohee  nod  a  half. 


Thib  bird  is  exactly  eimilar  in  plumage  to  the  «u- 
tumnal  moult  of  the  male  S.  titkyt,  tlie  Black  Kedstart 
of  the  BritiBh  lists.  It  afibrds  a  good  example  of 
what  is  termed  a  permanent  variety  or  race;  because 
it  has  been  found  by  careful  examination  that  it  nerer 
assumes  the  dark  breeding  plumage  of  the  latter  bird. 
I  have  thought  it  right  therefore  to  give  a  figure  and 
notice  of  it  in  this  work;  more  particularly  as  the  Black 
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Redstart  is  a  rare  straggler  in  Britain,  and  not  likely 
to  be  met  with  here  in  its  moulting  plumage.  . 

Upon  the  question  of  tpeeijle  diffisrenoe,  Degland 
observes;  ''M.  Grerbe/'  who  named  the  bird  after  the 
Abbft  If.  Caire,  ''writes  me  word  that  afiier  much  hesi- 
tation, and  many  objections  made  by  his  jGriend  the 
Abbi,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  JZ.  Oarii  was 
only  J2.  ItMys •  in  the  autumn  plumage."  ''But,"  con- 
tinues M.  Degland,  "it  is  extraordinary  that  this 
hypothesis  should  be  retained  after  the  statement  of 
IL  Caire,  corroborated  by  that  of  the  Shepherds  and 
diaaseurs,  whom  he  consulted  upon  the  subject,  namely, 
that  this  bird  breeds  in  its  autumn  plimiage,  which  it 
never  changes  at  any  period  of  the  year;  tiiat  it  only 
inhabits  the  highest  regions  of  the  Alps;  that  its  song 
iliffers  sensibly  from  that  of  B.  UthyM;  and  that  it  is 
only  a  bird  of  passage  iu  the  country  inhabited  by  M. 
CSmire,  while  the  true  TUkjfB  is  sedentary  there.  Every 
research  which  has  been  made  iu  the  spring  to  find  a 
bird  in  intermediate  plumage  has  been  in  vain."  And 
further  M.  Degland  remarks,  '^Tlus  bird  in  its  passage 
near  Moustiers  does  not  frequent  the  same  places  as 
TUhys;  it  is  only  met  in  valleys,  com  fields,  meadows 
bordered  with  hedges,  bushes,  osiers,  etc.,  into  which 
it  retreats  at  the  slightest  noise.  On  the  contrary  Tithys 
alwajrs  remains  in  rocky  places,  and  upon  old  ruins. 
This  difiference  in  habit  always  prevented  M.  Caire, 
who  gave  me  these  details,  from  being  mistaken,  or 
from  killing  one  instead  of  the  other.  His  Bedstart 
appears  in  the  environs  of  Moustiers-Ste-Marie  from  the 
5th.  to  the  15th.  of  April;  that  period  past  it  may  be 
looked  for  in  vain,  it  is  always  very  high  up  among 
the  mountains.  This  year,  M.  Caire  writes,  they  have 
been  very  abundant;  he  saw  more  than  twenty  during 
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the  9th.  ond  10th.  of  April,  and  in  the  number  he  did 
not  sec  a  single  Tithya.  The  arrivala  of  Tithys,  \('hich 
do  not  winter  in  the  country,  are  always  eight  days 
later." 

It.  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  resist  the  force  of  the«e 
remarks.  If  not  a  species,  S.  Carii  is  at  least  a  per- 
manent variety  or  race  of  a  very  interesting  character, 
and  quite  as  much  entitled  to  specific  distinction  as  the 
Shrikes  described  in  a  former  number. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  colour  as  an  element  in 
determination  of  species,  it  cannot  be  too  generally 
known  that  many  of  our  most  beautiful  birds,  such  as 
the  splendid  Humniing  Birds,  have  in  reality  no  colour 
at  all,  BO  far  as  this  depends  upon  the  deposit  of  pig- 
ment. The  effect  of  colour  is  entirely  produced  on 
many  feathers  by  delicate  strife,  which  decompose  the 
light,  the  feather  itself  being  colourless.  This  therefore 
is  a  permanent  organic  change  in  the  structure  of  the 
bird,  and  not  dependent  upon  those  causes  which 
influence  the  deposit  of  pigment.  Colour  then  must 
be  confddeied  a  Talnable  teat  of  specific  disthiction 
when  permanent.  In  the  present  instance,  that  of  S. 
Carii,  the  peculiarity  appears  to  be  in  the  incapability 
of  producing  breeding  plumage  feathers.  This  is  prop- 
agated from  one  to  another,  like  many  other  abnormal 
peculiarities  in  all  classes  of  animals,  and  the  result  is 
a  permanent  variety  or  race,  which  the  sagacity  of 
Temminck  and  others  led  them  to  indicate  as  distinct 
&om  specific   difference. 

The  Salvia  Carii,  or,  as  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
calling  it,  the  Grey  Redstart,  inhabits  the  top  of  the 
Basses-Alpes,  where  it  breeds  in  old  isolated  chalets  or 
huts.  "It  lays  two  sets  of  eggs,  one  at  the  end  of 
April  in  more  temperate  regions,  when  the  high  moun- 
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tains  are  covered  with  snow;  the  other  at  the  summit 
of  these  mountains  near  the  eternal  snows,  where  the 
Alpine  Accentor  and  Snowfinch  hreed,  and  where  one 
never  sees  by  any  chance  a  specimen  of  THthysV 

Its  nest  is  composed  of  dry  blades  of  grass,  and  is 
lined  with  a  quantity  of  feathers,  in  which  is  laid  four 
or  five  white  eggs,  but  of  a  paler  hue  than  those  of 
TithySy  and  slightly  shaded  with  blue. 

The  description  given  by  M.  Degland,  who  appears 
to  have  paid  much  attention  to  this  interesting  race,  is 
exactly  like  the  skins  sent  me  by  M.  Verreaux. 

The  male  has  the  entire  plumage  of  an  ashy  brown 
or  grey;  the  under  parts  slightly  clearer,  with  a  russet 
shade  on  the  front  and  top  of  the  head;  the  space  be- 
tween the  beak,  the  eyes,  and  parotid  region  brown; 
free  edge  of  eyelids  grey;  the  fringe  of  the  secondary 
quills  of  the  wings  much  less  than  that  of  Tithys,  and 
grey;  all  the  primaries  bordered  with  clear  ash-colour; 
the  upper  tail  coverts  of  a  lively  russet;  the  under  tail 
coverts  of  a  reddish  white;  all  the  feathers  of  the  tail 
red  except  the  two  middle  ones,  which  retain  the 
general  colour  of  the  plumage;  beak  and  tarsi  black. 

The  female  has  the  plumage  slightly  lighter  than  the 
male,  and  shaded  with  russet  on  the  chest;  no  brown 
between  the  beak  and  eyes;  throat  reddish;  the  rest  as 
in  the  male. 

S.  Carii  differs  from  Tithys,  according  to  Degland, 
by;  first,  absence  of  black  from  plumage;  second,  by 
the  edges  of  secondaries  which,  instead  of  being  white, 
and  so  large  as  to  form  a  sort  of  mirror  on  the  folded 
wing,  are  grey,  and  scarcely  visible. 
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SWEDISH 
BLUE-THROATED    WAEBLEE. 

iSylna  crsrvfecvla. 


Lutriola  tu*eiiM, 

"  cgantevla  orienlalit, 

Ottlieier  BUtuitUcken, 
Qorge-hle*  oriental. 


LiNKxrs  S.  N.  12tU.  Edtl- 

nm.  tora.  i,.  p,  83t'.. 
QvELitt;  Syat.  1788. 

torn,  i.,  p.  989. 
Fuub;  Zoog.  1811,  p.  480. 
LiTH&U;  Ind.  1700, 

torn  ii.,  p.  Sai. 
ExraxBLiHO  tjn  Bluiub; 

Die  TTirbetl,  1840. 
ScHLxaBLi  Keroe,  1844. 
Op  thb  Gbriuitb. 
Of  thb  Frsncb. 


Speafie  C&aracterM. — Throat  Bod  neck  bine,  with  a  nutj  red 
Bpot  in  the  centre;  toil  feathers  dark  brown;  the  baaol  half  bright 
red,  except  the  two  middle  onea.    Length  of  adult  male  sent  me 
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by  M.  Yerreaux,  ^Ye  inclieB  and  a  half;  from  carpus  to  tip  three 
inches;  tarsus  thirteen  lines;  tail  two  inches;  beak,  the  lower 
mandible  six-tenths,  and  the  upper  eleven-twentieths  of  an  inch. 

The  bird  figured  by  Mr.  Yarrell  as  Phe^nicura 
fuscica  is  the  S,  cyanectda  of  Brisson,  Meyer,  and 
^chinz,  and  the  variety  J3.  suecica  of  Gmelin  and 
.«atliain.  The  real  Motacilla  suecica  of  Linnseus  is, 
ccording  to  Degland,  the  bird  which  I  have  figiired, 
ad  -which  in  a  dozen  skins  sent  me  by  M.  J.  Verreaux, 
as  the  red  mark  in  the  centre  of  the  blue  more  or 
!ss  developed.  It  is  most  probably  one  of  two  varieties, 
id  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  to  which  of  the  two 
le    typical  form  can  be  referred. 

Yarrell  says  that  the  white  spot  of  PhtBnicura  cyan- 
Tula,  the  bird  which  he  has  described  and  figured  as 
iie  original  MotadUa  suecica  of  Linnaeus,  is  sometimes 
een  in  very  old  males  red.  M.  Temminck  also  describes 
he  red-spotted  variety  as  a  permanent  race,  only  oc- 
urring  in  Russia  and  Siberia.  Degland,  on  the  con- 
rary,  says  that  the  Russian  specimens  have  the  white 
pot  as  well  as  the  red  one,  and  some  have  the  spot 
lartly  red  and  partly  white,  as  though  the  two  races 
ia<l  crossed;  and  the  same  has  been  remarked  by  Mr. 
tiardy,  of  specimens  sent  to  him  from  the  Nile. 

Professor  Allman  has  received  during  the  present  year 
L  series  of  S,  cceruleculUy  sent  to  him  for  the  Museum 
)f  Edinburgh,  from  Heligoland,  by  Mr.  H.  Gatkc.  'Jliey 
ire  adult  male  and  female,  and  three  young  ones.  In 
one  of  the  latter  there  is  a  clear  white  spot,  with  a 
tinge  of  red  appearing  round  it.  The  occurrence  of 
this  variety  in  Heligoland,  Norway,  and  Sweden  gen- 
erally, strengthens  Degland's  opinion  that  it  is  the 
genuine  Motacilla  suecica  of  Linnajus.     It  breeds  rcgu- 
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larly  in  the  Island,  and  the  white-spotted  variety  is  not 

M.  J.  ^"erreaux  savs  that  the  red-spotted  variety  is 
constant,  and  the  Indian  skins  which  I  have  examined 
have  this  mark  in  all  the  specimens.  Schlegel  has 
called  the  variety  Luscicola  cyanecula  oriejitalis;  but 
Mr.  Blyth  referred  the  bird  he  has  described  in 
India  to  the  wliite-spotted  variety,  and  considers  it,  like 
most  other  ornithologists,  as  the  Motacilla  suecica  of 
Linneeus.  All  this  confusion  might  have  been  avoided 
had  naturalists  merely  described  the  two  birds  as  va- 
rieties of  each  other,  which  it  appears  to  me  they  are 
undoubtedly,  altboufi^h  the  constant  character  of  the  white 
or  red  spots  e^-idcntly  entitles  them  to  be  considered 
as  separate  races  of  the  same  original  stock.  As  only 
one  bird  has  been  figured  and  described  as  occasionally 
found  in  England,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  introducing 
the  other  variety  in  thb  work. 

AVe  have  in  this  bird  one  of  the  many  illustrations 
which  the  modern  system  of  nomenclature  affords  us 
of  the  impropriety  of  tampering  with  generic  namea. 
Linnteus  placed  it  in  the  genua  Motacilla,  to  which  it 
is  in  its  habits  closely  allied.  Latham  subsequently  re- 
moved it  into  his  Sylvia,  where  it  ought  to  have  finally 
rested.  In  accordance  however  with  what  is  termed  the 
"system  of  nomenclature  adapted  to  the  progress  of 
Science,"  we  find  it  changed  by  one  writer  to  Lutciola, 
by  another  to  Cyanecula.  Selby  placed  it  with  the 
Redstarts  in  the  genus  Phoenicura,  Eytou  in  that  of 
Ficedula,  Degland  in  that  of  Erithacus,  and  Hodgson 
in  that  of  Calliope.  I  trust  I  need  only  mention  these 
facts  to  condemn  a  system  false  in  principle  and  inju- 
rious to  the  progress  of  Natural  Science;  for  we  must 
always    bear    in     mind    that    the    general    reader    and 
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Student^  for  whom  all  systems  are  formed,  is  apt  to 
draw  conclusions  upon  the  subject  by  no  means  flattering 
to  the  judgment  or  acuteness  of  the  writer. 

The  Sylvia  cartdectda  is  found  inhabiting  Russia  and 
Siberia,  Lapland,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  It  occurs  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  the  species  is  identical  with  that 
of  Europe.  Degland  notices  a  male  having  been  killed 
the  end  of  April,  1836,  near  Douai,  and  others  he  says 
have  been  captured  at  Burgoyne  and  in  Picardy.  M. 
Malherbe  possesses  two  specimens,  which  were  killed 
near  Metz,  and  its  plentiful  occurrence  in  Sweden  and 
Norway  has  been  recorded  by  M.  M.  De  Lamotte  and 
De  Cosette,  in  1829.  Count  Miihle  notices  the  ap- 
pearance of  isolated  individuals  in  Greece.  They  are 
found  in  the  autumn,  and  appear  to  be  migrating  from 
tke  north-east  to  the  south-west.  Only  the  Russian,  or 
more  properly  the  Norwegian  variety  f  Ccsrulecula J 
occurs. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  and  the  Madras  Journal,  give  an  interesting 
iccount  of  the  habits  of  the  "Blue-breast,"  by  Mr. 
Blyth  and  Mr.  Jerdon.  From  what  we  have  said  it 
clearly  docs  not  signify  much  which  of  the  two  races 
t  refers  to,  as  their  habits  arc  most  2)robably  precisely 
the  same. 

Mr.  Blyth    says,    "The   Blue-breast   affects   the   open 

country  where  there  are  no    trees,  and  especially  reedy 

places  or  plantations  of  sugar-cane,  or  growing  corn  or 

high  grass,  or  ground  covered  with  the  broad  leaves  of 

cucurbitaceous  plants;  and  there  they  arc  generally  seen 

on   the    ground,   running    with    alternate    steps,    like    a 

Pipit    or  Wagtail,  and    occasionally  spreading  wide   the 

tail,    displaying   its    rufous   base    to    advantage;    seldom 

perching,  but   flitting   before  you   as  you   advance,  and 


disappcarinR  among  the  low  cover,  but  soon  comiiig 
forth  when  all  is  still,  yet  without  absolutely  quitting 
the  shelter  of  the  herbage  by  going  more  than  a  few 
paces  from  it.  In  Lower  Bengal  these  birds  are  ex- 
tremely common  in   suitable  situations." 

Mr,  Jerdon  remarks,  "In  the  Dukliun  this  is  far  from 
being  common,  and  is  only  found  during  the  cold  season 
— from  October  to  March.  It  frequents  thick  hedges, 
gardens,  sugar-cane  fields,  and  long  grass  or  weeds  in 
beds  of  tanks,  etc.,  occasionally  coming  close  to  houses. 
It  feeds  on  the  ground,  on  which  it  runs  along,  picking 
up  variou:}  insects,  and  docs  not  return  so  quicklv  to 
its  perch,  neither  has  it  that  peculiar  quivering  of  the 
tail,  as  the  Indian  fiedstart,  though  while  feeding  on 
the  ground  it  occasionally  jerks  it  up.  It  generally 
tries  to  conceal  itself  among  the  bushes  it  frequents 
when  observed." 

The  male  in  breeding  plumage  has  the  upper  parts 
and  wings  greyish  brown;  rump  reddish;  throat,  from 
base  of  lower  mandible  to  crop,  br^ht  blue,  with  a 
rusty  red  mark,  or,  as  Temminck  calls  it,  "mirror"  iu 
the  centre;  the  lowest  blue  feathers  are  edged  with 
grey,  and  immediately  below  there  is  a  broad  black 
band,  succeeded  by  one  of  a  bright  russet;  abdomen 
and  flanks  are  of  a  dirty  white,  with  dusky  and  irreg- 
ular reddish  markings;  under  tail  coverts  yellowish  ted; 
tiul  dark  brown,  the  basal  half  of  each  feather,  except 
the  two  middle  ones,  bright  russet  red;  beak  black; 
iris  and  legs  brown. 

The  female  differs  from  the  male  in  having  the  throat 
whitish,  margined  only  with  blue;  the  colours  across 
the  chest  quite  distinct;  the  abdomen  is  more  uniformly 
yellowish  white. 

In  the  young,  before  the  first  moult,  the  plumage  ia 
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slightly  browner  above  than  that  of  the  adult,  with  the 
throat  whitish,  mottled  with  black  spots  here  and  there. 
In  older  birds  the  black  spots  form  a  ring  more  or  less 
1)road,  with  a  white  space  or  mirror  in  the  centre. 


msEcnvoR*. 
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PiLLiBj  Toy.,  1776. 
Gmbuh;  Syst.  N..  1788. 
GMBtlNi  S.  N.  L. 
luTHAU;   1790. 

TEUuiKrE:  1835. 

Gould. 

BoNAPiBTB;  1838.     Eltts. 

HoDoaoit. 

EsTSEBLnrs  ass  Bunvs;  1840. 

ScHLKflSL;  1844. 

Gbat;  Gen.  Bizda. 
MiiHLB;  1866. 
Ot  THK  FkBHCB. 

Of  thb  GiBMADS. 
Bbnsal. 

NBPit. 


Specific  Charaeteri. — Upper  parte  olive  greeo;  primaziM  ud 
tail  hair  brown.  TTnder  porta  whitiBh,  mottled  with  olire;  throat 
and  neck  of  a  clear  brillmnt  Tennillion  red,  lighter  in  the  female. 
Length  of  male  six  inches  and  a  half;  carpus  to  tip  tluee 
inches;  tarsus  one  inch  and  tbree-fiiUu:  middle  toe  one  inch  and 
one-fiilh.     Female  rather  less. 
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This  beautiful  Warbler  is  an  inhabitant  of  India^ 
the  Philippine  Islands^  Japan^  and  other  parts  of  the 
eastern  world.  It  is  also  found  in  Siberia^  Kamtschatka^ 
and  occasionally  in  Bussia  and  the  Crimea^  in  conse* 
quence  of  which  it  has  been  introduced  into  the 
European  fauna.  According  to  Blyth  it  is  common  in 
Lower  Bengal  during  the  cold  season.  In  Eastern 
Siberia  it  is  found  plentifully  at  Jenisei,  Selenga,  and 
Angara^  where  it  arrives  in  May  and  disappears  in 
September. 

It  was  placed  by  Temminck  among  the  Accentors, 
but  more  naturally,  I  think,  by  Miihle  among  the 
Sylvia,  and  near  the  Blue-throated  Warbler.  Its 
long  synonymy  will  shew  the  contest  which  has  arisen 
in  men's  minds  as  to  the  right  designation  of  this 
interesting  songster.  But  if  a  bird  which  in  structure 
and  many  parts  of  its  plumage  closely  resembles  the 
Nightingale,  which,  as  we  are  told  by  Pallas,  frequents 
willow  bushes,  from  the  top  of  which  emulating  the 
queen  of  song,  it  sends  forth  its  glorious  notes  at 
sunrise,  noon,  or  midnight  alike;  if,  I  say,  such  a  bird 
does  not  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  Warblers, 
and  to  stand  high  in  the  well-marked  family  of  Sylvia, 
I  cannot  understand  how  we  are  to  make  natural 
affinities  the  bond  or  links  of  classification. 

Of  the  nidification  of  S,  calliope  we  know  very  little, 
Pallas  tells  us  that  it  builds  a  careless  nest,  and  that 
its  eggs  are  greenish  in  colour,  and  that  its  call-note 
may  be   heard  as  it  flies.     It  is  entirely  insectivorous. 

Male. — The  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  is  olive 
green;  top  of  the  head,  primaries,  and  tail,  umber 
brown  tinged  with  olive;  a  clear  white  streak  over  the 
eyes,  and  another  larger  one  extending  from  the  base 
of  the   lower    mandible   to    the    middle    of  the    side    of 
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Ae  ifccck.  The  lore  and  base  of  the  inferior  mandi 
deep  black;  the  throat  and  upper  part  of  the  neck 
llrillii.nt  vermiUion  red,  bordered  with  dark  grej;  mid- 
dle of  abdomen  and  under  tall  coverta  bbiish  white; 
crop  and  flanks  greenish  grey  or  olive  brown;  middle 
na  fisiithers  the  longest,  and  rounded;  the  side  feathers, 
pntieularl)'  the  outermost  ones,  pointed.  Beak  and  iria 
Irown;  feet  brown.  In  autumn  the  t^plendid  red 
duowt  is  covered  with  white  feathers.  | 

^»e  female  has  the  upper  parts  like  the  male,  but  ^ 
the  red  on  the  throat  ia  much  lighter,  and  in  some  J 
ifwdbbens  it  is  described  as  being  more  of  a  rosy  .*, 
tint.       In    the    East    Indian    specimen    before    me,  sent  * 

\>f  M.  Vcrrcaux,  the  yermillion  red  is  still  retained,  I 
tbDngh  lighter,  and  with  a  whitish  spot  in  the  centre.  ' 
In  my  specimen  the   lore  is    black,    and  the  vermillion  H 

md  k  surrounded  by  a  bright  grey  border,  becoming  * 
VmA  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  white  line  which  'k 
axtendj  from  the  base  of  the  mandibles.  J 

The  yoong  male  is  described  by  D^land  as  dmibr 
to  die  adult,  iritli  the  throat  and  upper  part  of  neck 
of  a  clear  rose  or  yellowish  red. 

My  figure  of  this  bird  is  a  male  in  breeding  plumage, 
from  an  Indian  specimen  sent  to  me  by  M.  Verreaux. 
It  has  also  been  figured  by  Gould,  in  *'B.  of  E." 
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Dalmatia.  According  to  Tcmminck  it  is  also  found  i 
Spain,  but  this  is  doubted  by  Count  Miihlp.  It  raises 
south  as  far  as  the  Volga,  the  Caucasus,  Egypt,  and 
Persia.  It  is  rare  in  France,  though  51,  Gcrbe  records 
the  appearance  of  two  specimens  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  in  September,  1847.  It  does  not  occur  in 
Holland. 

Count  Miihle  informs  us  that  it  appears  later  than 
the  Nightingale,  but  that  it  chooses  the  same  localities, 
preferring,  however,  the  neighbourhood  of  water  and 
marshes.  It  likes  to  select  its  dwelling  in  the  deep- 
lying  thickets  among  the  cultivated  islands  on  the  large 
rivers.  In  Germany  it  especially  frequents  the  shores 
of  the  Don,  Oder,  Elbe,  and  their  tributaries,  but  is 
rarely  found  on  the   Rhine. 

In  its  habits  the  Thrush  Nightingale  appears  more 
impetuous  and  not  so  graceful  as  its  congener;  its  song 
is  deeper  and  louder,  and  by  some  not  thought  so 
pleasing.  It  builds  generally  on  stumps  of  trees.  It 
lays  five  or  six  eggs,  which,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
figure  of  a  specimen  sent  me  by  il.  Vcrreaux,  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  our  well-known  species.  Count 
Miihle  says  the  egg  is  generally  darkly  spotted,  which 
is  not  however  mentioned  by  Temminck,  and  denied 
by  Degland.  All  the  specimens  sent  me  by  M.  Ver- 
reaux  are  deep  olive,  like  that  figured;  one  lighter  in 
colour,  but  none  of  them  with  any  spots. 

The  plumage  is  so  like  that  of  the  Common  Night- 
ingale, that  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  lengthened 
detail.  The  male  and  female  have  the  upper  parts  of 
a  dull  grey  brown;  clear  grey,  tinted  with  darker  on 
the  chest;  tail  less  brightly  marked  with  russet  than  in 
the  Common  Nightingale;  throat  white,  surrounded  by 
dark  grey;  feet  brown. 
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In  the  young  before  the  first  moult  the  upper  parts 
are  bright  clear  russet  brown;  the  head,  scapularies, 
and  wing  coverts,  thickly  mottled  with  light  chesnut. 
All  the  under  parts  mottled  with  dark  grey  and  dirty 
white,  with  a  shade  of  yellow;  tail  rich  chesnut  brown; 
feet  and  legs  light  brown;  beak  rather  darker. 

The  figure  is  from  an  adult  male  sent  me  by  M. 
Verreaux.     It  is  also  figured  by  Gould,  **B.  of  E." 
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Famibj  SYLVIADJE. 
(icnus  Sylvia.     {Lalham.J 

Section  III,— PHILACANTH-E.     GK.isMiicEEs. 

Hodgt  Warblers,  (Muhh.J  SYLVAIXS,  fTemminch} 


1             BARRED 

WARBLER 

Sgl, 

!..  .,,.or!a. 

fi>/<iw  niwria. 

Bechsteix.    Methe  and  yfoTji. 
Temminck.    Vieillot.    Cctiee. 
Ketsehlino  and  BLisius. 

SCHISZ.      ScHtEOBL.      DEOLiND. 

N/saria  u//dala. 

BONIPABTB.      NaDMAKN. 

Sc^M  •■"!>.  " 

Gksbi;  ZNot,  1848. 

Of  the  Fbbnch. 

Geiius. 

Ctfcj.  poi,.... 

Sivi. 

Specific  CAom<?(er»,— Secondaries  fringed  with  light  grey;  the 
middle  tail  quiUe  and  under  oorerts  broadly  bordered  with  white; 
the  lateTBl  tail  quilla  with  a  whito  spot  ftt  the  extremildes  and 
inner  borders.  Length  of  adult  female  from  M.  Veneaux,  which 
ia  figured,  seren  inohea;  carpus  to  tip  three  inchea  and  a  half; 
tail  two  inchea  and  a  half;  tarsus  one  inch. 


This    is    one    of    the    largest    species  of  European 
SylviadiB.      It    inhabits     particularly     the    north     and 
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eastern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  found  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  thence  to  Sweden  and  Norway, 
the  north  of  Germany  and  some  parts  of  Russia,  and 
in  Hungary.  It  is  more  rare  in  Austria,  but  is  found 
in  Lombardy,  in  Piedmont,  Central  Italy,  and  the  coast 
of  Barbary.  Count  Miihlc  doubts  if  it  occurs  in  the 
I*yrenees.  According  to  Temminck  it  is  found  acci- 
dentally in  Provence,  and  during  its  passage  in 
Tuscany;  less  rare  in  the  Levant,  and  common  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna. 

The  Barred  Warbler  belongs  to  the  same  division  as 
the  Whitethroats,  and,  like  them,  though  of  considerable 
size  and  somewhat  clumsy  appearance,  it  is  swift  and 
active.  It  lives  generally  very  much  concealed,  and  is 
not,  therefore,  so  often  observed  as  the  other  members 
of  the  group.  It  has  a  particular  predilection  for 
thorny  bushes.  Avoiding  mountainous  districts,  it  is 
found  in  field  hedges  and  young  thickets,  particularly 
where  blackthorn  and  whitethorn  abound.  In  spring  it 
is  observed  in  woods  on  high  trees  about  the  period 
of  migration,  getting  again  into  the  thickets  in  the 
autumn.  It  is  a  restless  bird,  never  known  to  sit 
still,  hopping  about  from  branch  to  branch,  and  gliding 
along  the  fence  with  considerable  rapidity.  When  met 
with  suddenly,  it  raises  up  the  feathers  on  the  top  of 
its  head,  like  the  Common  WTiitcthroat,  jerks  up  its 
tail,  and  utters  a  harsh  cry. 

Count  Miihle  does  not  give  our  bird  a  very  high 
character.  lie  says  it  is  not  only  a  very  restless,  but 
also  a  very  quarrelsome  and  jealous  fellow,  driving  away 
all  other  birds  out  of  its  hunting  district;  and  while 
the  lady  bird  is  performing  the  duties  of  incubation, 
her  lord  is  assiduously  employed  in  driving  ofi'  all 
disturbers  of  the  peace. 


The  note  of  S.  nisoria  is  strong  and  melodious,  and 
it  singa  from  early  morning  till  late  in  the  evening  & 
song  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Garden  Warbler, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles.  It  sings  frequently 
while  flpng,  and  may  often  be  seen  rising  up 
several  yards  into  the  air,  and  then  falling  down  liki^ 
a  shot  upon  another  tree  or  bush,  alternately  flying 
and  fluttering. 

In  autumn  the  young  males  may  be  heard  like  the 
other  Hedge  Warblers,  snapping  and  croaking  to  all 
comers. 

The  Barred  Warbler,  according  to  Miihie,  builda 
in  the  beginning  of  May  in  thick  thorn  bushes,  at  a 
height  of  two  to  four  feel,  a  slight  half-globular-shaped 
nest.  It  is  made  very  loose,  with  dry  stalks  of  plants, 
small  straws  interwoven  with  spiders'  and  caterpillars' 
webs,  and  lined  inside  with  horse-hair.  It  lays  four 
to  six  eggs,  grey  greenish  or  yellowish  grey,  with 
bright  ash  grey  or  pale  brown  spots.  ITiey  only  breed 
once  a  year,  and  the  male  and  female  sit  on  the  ^gs 
alternately. 

The  male  has  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body 
dear  dark  grey,  usually  with  a  rusty  yellowish  tint 
The  greater  and  lesser  wing  coverts  and  upper  tail 
coverts  edged  with  white,  more  feeble  and  contracted 
from  the  third  to  the  fifth  primary;  the  third  primary 
longest,  the  second  almost  as  long;  tail  dark  ash  grey, 
first  feathers  with  outer  border  whitish;  the  middle 
quiU  and  second  quill  have  at  the  end  a  broad  wedge- 
shaped  white  spot;  the  third  and  fourth  an  oblique 
deep  edge  of  white.  Under  parts  of  body  greyish 
white,  and  flanks  darker,  with  dark  grey  wavy  lines, 
especially  well-marked  on  the  under  tail  coverts,  taking 
there  a  lanceolate  form.     In  the  young  birds  these  wavy 
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lines  are  indistinct,  but  as  they  increase  in  age, 
especially  the  males,  they  become  more  numerous  and 
darker.  Beak  slightly  hooked  at  the  tip;  iris  deep 
yellow;   feet  yellowish  grey. 

In  the  female  the  colour  is  duller  above,  and  the 
chest  and  flanks  tinted  with  russet;  the  white  spots  at 
the  end  of  the  tail  are  smaller  and  not  so  distinct. 

The  young  before  the  first  moult,  according  to 
Temminck,  are  of  a  uniform  grey.  Vieillot  and  Miihle 
say  they  are  covered  with  crescentic  spots,  which  are 
greyish  brown  on  the  neck  and  throat,  chest  and  flanks. 

After  the  first  moult  they  have  the  upper  parts 
grey,  with  indistinct  bands  of  a  russet  white;  under 
parts  white,  except  the  flanks,  which  are  very  slightly 
marked  with  grey. 

The  bird  figured  is  an  adult  female  sent  to  me  by 
M.  Verreaux.  The  egg  also  came  from  the  same 
gentleman. 

This  bird  has  also  been  figured  by  Roux,  Ornith. 
Prov.,  pi.  222,  (male;)  Gould,  B.  of  E.;  and  Naumann, 
Taf.,  76. 

As  Gould  and  Roux  have  figured  males  J  have 
thought  it  best  to  give  a  drawing  of  the  female,  though 
males  are  figured  in  this  work  as  a  general  rule. 
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Tkuhince;  ]llanual,  1836. 
Ketsebliko  and  Blisiits,  IB40. 
ScHiNK;  Europ.  Fauua,  1840, 
ScHLEtiEL;   Rfvue,   18-H. 
BoiupUTB,  1S3S. 
Qxms;  Diet,  ladS. 
Of  tks  Fbbnch. 
Oriumucke,  Of  the  Gebkinb. 


Speeijie  Charaelert. — Above  ash  grey;  tail  black,  the  oatennoat 
qaill  feather  clear  white;  on  the  two  foUowing,  the  tip,  and  a 
wedge-shaped  spot  on  the  inner  weh,' white;  on  the  fourth  and 
fiflh  also  a  small  white  spot  on  the  tip.  Length  about  five 
incbeg  and  a  half. — UiiaLB. 


This  Warbler  is  an  Asiatic  species,  inhabiting  especially 
the  borders  of  the  Ked  Sea  and  the  Nile.  It  was 
introduced  into  the   European  fauna  by   Teniminck   in 
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the  last  edition  of  his  '' Manual"  in  1835.  Its  European 
locality  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  Greece,  where  it 
was  observed,  though  rarely,  by  Count  Miihle.  Accor- 
ding to  Lindermayer  it  occurs  in  the  bushy  ravines  of 
the  Attic  Mountain  range,  but  Count  Miihle  found  it 
only  in  the  Morea.  The  single  specimen  he  captured 
he  informs  us,  was  ^'sitting  on  the  outstretching  branch 
of  a  bush  in  the  hollow  of  a  rocky  ravine." 

It  appears  in  Greece  in  May,  and  leaves  in  August. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  so  sprightly  or  quick  in  its 
movements  as  its  congener,  the  Dartford  Warbler.  It 
will  sit  on  the  end  of  a  branch  with  "hanging  tail" 
while  guns  are  fired  in  the  neighbourhood,  without 
being  alarmed.  Count  Miihle  adds  nothing  about  its 
song,  and  says  that  its  nidification  and  propagation  is 
one  of  the  points  in  its  natural  history  still  to  be 
elucidated.  Thienemann  says  the  nest  is  cup-shaped, 
somewhat  scantily  and  loosely  built  of  dry  stems  of 
plants,  dry  leaves,  strips  of  bark  and  vines  loosely  lined 
inside  with  softer  materials.  The  ground-colour  of  the 
eggs  is  milk  or  yellowish  white,  with  delicate  pale 
green  and  grey  green  spots,  which  form  a  narrow  ring 
near  the  base. 

I  take  the  description  from  Count  Miihle: — ^The 
whole  upper  part  of  the  body  is  ash  blue  grey;  the  wings 
are  brownish  black;  the  greater  wing  coverts,  as  well 
as  the  hind  feathers  of  the  wing  are  bordered  with  a 
whitish  circle;  the  primaries  are  marked  externally  with 
a  whitish  border;  first  very  short,  second  and  fifth  of 
same  length,  the  third  the  longest,  very  nearly  the 
same  length  as  the  fourth.  The  slender  black  tail  is 
roimded;  the  outside  feathers  entirely  white,  except  at 
the  root,  which  is  blackish;  the  shafts  white.  Under 
parts  white,  going  off"  into  ash  grey  in  the  fianks.     Bill 
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Stnim,  mid  coQtrncted  at  the  sides,  curved  from  dw 
middle,  and  hollowed  out  at  the  tip — in  colour,  horn 
bUck,  the  lower  mandible  yellow;  iris  nut  brown; 
superciliary  feathers  white;  the  naked  eyelids  deep 
cinnamon  red;  the  feet  strong  and  horn  yellow. 

The  male  has  the  crown  of  the  head  velvet  black, 
which  extends  to  the  lore  and  under  the  eye;  auricular 
orifice  grey;  checks  dark  ash,  with  a  white  band  or 
moustache,  which,  from  the  augle  of  the  mouth,  extends 
along  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  encloses  the  black 
of  the  throat;  the  white  of  the  under  parts  is  delicately 
tinged  with  rose-colour. 

The  female  has  the  top  of  the  head,  throat,  and 
breast,  dark  ash  grey,  and  the  white  parts  are  not 
tinged  with  rose. 

In  the  young  the  grey  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  without  spot,  and  duller,  and  throat  is  whitish. 

According  to  Temminck  the  black  feathers  of  the 
head  and  throat  after  moulting  appear  as  white  plumage, 
which  is  by  degrees  rubbed  off. 

The  figures  of  this  bird  are  by  permission  taken  from 
Mr.  Gould's  B.  of  E.     The  egg  is  from  Thienemann. 

Figured  also  by  Temminck  and  Lang,  pi.  color  245, 
f.  1,  (male.) 
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INSECTIVOR^. 

Family  SYLVIADyE. 

Genus  Sylvia.     (Latham.) 


SUB- ALPINE    WARBLER, 


Sijhia  snh-nlphm. 


Sylvia  /tub-alpina. 
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Bonellif 
Mi/gtaceat 
Curruca  passerina, 

^auvette  sub-alpine ,  or 
BeC'fin  Passerincttc^ 
Weisshdrtiger  Strauchsdnge)\ 
Sierpazzolina, 
Passerine  Warbler, 
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According  to  Savi  it  is  not  often  seen  consorting  with 
Uackcaps  or  Garden  Warblers,  although  its  song  is 
:>inewhat  of  the  same  character.  When  the  male  wishes 
>   sing  he  glides  out  of  the  bushes,  and,  perching  on 

neighbouring  branch,  sends  forth  his  clear  agreeable 
lelody.  When  he  has  finished,  or  is  disturbed,  he 
lides  again  into  the  fence,  and  only  makes  his  where- 
bouts  cognizable  by  his  frequent  call-note,  similar  to 
lat  of  the  Common  Wren.  These  habits  fortunately 
jnder  it  a  very  difficult  bird  to  capture. 

It  builds  twice  a  year;  its  nest  is  globe-shaped,  placed 
I  thick  bushes  from  three  to  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
>niied  outwardly  of  straw  and  withered  grass,  and 
dtliin  of  delicate  small  roots,  rarely  lined  with  wool, 
nd  interwoven  with  the  webs  of  spiders  and  caterpillars. 
t  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  roundish,  greenish  white, 
prinkled  with  small  brown  spots,  which  are  most  nu- 
aerous  and  large  at  the  broadest  end.  The  male 
•elieves  the  female  in  incubation  during  the  middle  of 
ihe  day. — Miihle. 

According  to  M.  Moquin-Tandon,  as  quoted  by 
Degland,  M.  M.  Webb  and  Berthelot  brought  from  the 
[Canary  Islands  eggs  of  this  species,  which  were  exactly 
dmilar  to  those  which  he  took  in  the  neighbourhood 
3f  Montpellier. 

The  male  in  breeding  plumage  has  the  head,  nape, 
and  scapularies  of  a  bluish  lead-colour;  upper  parts  of 
the  wing  and  tail  olive  brown.  The  throat,  crop,  and 
flanks  russet  red,  more  or  less  strongly  marked;  middle 
of  the  belly  whitish,  mottled  with  bluish  spots;  a  white 
Une  or  moustache  from  the  gape   separates  the  grey  of 

the  nape  from  the  red  of  the  throat  and  crop.     Under 

tail  coverts  white,  shaded  with  russet;  two  outer  feathers 
of  the    tail    white    on    each   side    above    and    inside    lor 


ALPINE    WAKBLER. 

three  parta  of  their  lengtli,  the  two  foUowiiig  only 
tipped  wilh  white;  beak  brown,  reddish  at  the  base 
below;  iris  yellow;  legs  and  feet  flesh-coloured,  lu 
autumn  the  upper  parts  are  grey,  more  or  less  tinted 
with  olive  or  russet;  inferior  parts  of  a  less  bright 
red,  clearer  on  the  fiaoks,  and  the  abdomen  whiter. 

The  female  ha^  the  upper  parts  uniformly  otirr 
brown,  with  a  tinge  of  bluish  grey  about  the  hecid  and 
nape;  the  under  parts  much  less  red  than  in  the 
male,  but  in  iny  specimen  the  folour  whieh  is  a  faintly 
teddieh  white,  is  more  uniformly  dispersed. 

The  young  before  the  first  moult  have  the  superior 
parts,  according  to  Degland,  (whose  descriptions  are  in 
general  most  accurate,)  of  a  reddish  ash;  the  inferior 
parts  reddish,  or  a  clear  brown,  with  the  middle  of  the 
abdomen  white.  Wings  brown,  all  the  coverts  being 
broadly  bordered  with  reddish;  tail  feathers  brown. 
Ganged  with  reddish  ash,  the  external  feather  of  each 
dde  bordered  and  terminated  with  whitish  ash.  In  a 
young  male  bird  sent  me  by  jM.  V'erreaux,  the  colours 
are  very  similar  to,  but  faijiter  than  those  of  the  adult 
male;  the  abdomen  is  more  mottled.  In  none  of  the 
specimens  is  the  abdomen  of  a  pure  white. 

Figured  by  Temminck  and  Laugier,  pi.  col.  251,  f. 
a  and  3,  (male  and  female;)  Roux,  Omith.  Prov.,  pi. 
218,  f.  1  and  2,  (adults;)   Gould,  B.  of  E. 

My  figures  of  this  bird  are  from  specimens  sent  me 
by  M.  Verreaux. 
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FatnUy  SYLVIA DJE. 

Genus  Sylvia.     (Latham.) 

SARDINIAN    WARBLER. 

Sylcia  melanocephala. 


Sylvia  wtelanocephala. 
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JkCotacilla  melanocephala ^ 
Sylvia  ruscicola, 
Curruca  melanocephala. 
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Pyrophlhalma  melanocephala, 
Bee  Jin  milanocSphale,  or 

Fauvette  des  fragons, 
Schvoarzkopfiger  Strauch-sanger, 
Occhiocotto, 


Latham;  1790. 
Tbukinck;  Man.  1820. 
BONAPABTE;  (B.  of  E.)  1838. 
Keyseblino  and  Blasius; 

1840. 
ScHiNZ;  Europ.  Faun.  1840. 
ScHLEGEL;  Revue,  1844. 
Deoland;  1844. 
MuHLE;  1856. 
Gmelin;  Syst.  1788. 
ViEILLOT;  Diet.  1817. 
Lesson;  Ornith.  1831. 
Z.  Gerbe;  1848. 
Bonaparte;  Consp.  Gen.  Av., 

Of  THE  French. 
Of  THE  Germans. 
Of  THE  Italians. 


Sperijic  Characters. — Throat  white;  head  black  in  the  male, 
jreyiah  black  in  the  female;  the  secondary  quills  fringed  with  russet 
jrey;  the  two  external  tail  quills  white  on  the  outer  side,  with  a 
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large  spot  of  tiie   same   colour   at   tbe   eitremily  of   the   iDlerna! 
barb;  tlie  other  tail  Feathers  white  only  at  the  tip. 

Length  of  an  adult  male  Boot  iug  bj  i/L.  E.  Verreaux,  fire  iDi^bes 
and  a  half;  from  carpus  to  tip  two  inches  and  tUrve-tcnths;  tail 
ttro  inches  and  a  half;  tarsus  aeTen-tenths  of  an  inch. 

The  Sardinian  Warbler  inhabits  the  south  of  Europe, 
the  Canary  Islands,  Egypt,  and,  according  to  Degland, 
Asia  Iklinor.  It  is  also  included  in  Captain  Loche's 
Catalogue  as  inhabiting  the  three  provinces  of  Algeria, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Salvin,  as  one  of  the  most 
striking  species  in  Northern  Africa,  In  Europe  it  is 
found  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Spain 
to  Greece,  It  occurs  especially  in  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  Tuscany,  Dalmatia,  and  the  southern  parts  of 
France  and  Spain.  According  to  Nordmann,  it  is  found 
in  Bessarabia;  and,  according  to  Tcmminck,  it  is  very 
common  in  the  States  of  the  Church  at  Castello,  Palo, 
and  Civita-Vecchia,  where  it  breeds.  Savi  states  that 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  it  is  not  found 
further  inland  than  from  eight  to  nine  geographical 
miles. 

Count  MilUe  informa  ua  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
prefer  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  but  stops  preferably 
in  low  woodfl  or  sloping  hills,  where  the  ground  is  dry. 
It  ia  also  found  in  gardens,  especially  those  which  are 
enclosed  with  Cactus  hedges,  in  which  it  builds,  and 
upon  the  fruit  of  which  it  feeds.  Though  living  ex- 
clusively in  the  south,  it  appears  capable  of  bearing  cold 
well,  as  Count  Miihle  frequently  observed  it  at  Christmas 
apparently  quite  lively  in  the  myrtle  and  whitethorn 
bushes. 

Of  its  habits  and  nidification.  Count  Muhle  further 
observes,  that  it  has  not  only  perhaps  the  greatest  share 
of  vivacity  among  the  members  of  its  family,  but   it  is 
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far  the  most  numerous,  and  hence  its  manners  and 
i>its  are  best  known.  It  is  a  restless  and  very  lively 
d^  and  bops  continually  through  the  low  bushes,  or 
s  from  the  under  branches  of  low  trees  to  a  shrub, 
pursuit  of  flies.  It  is  not  in  the  least  shy  of  the 
ghbourhood  of  men,  and  may  be  observed  all  the 
X  in  gardens  where  people  are  constantly  working. 
the  spring  the  male  sings,  while  sitting  on  the  out- 
etched  twig  of  a  bush,  a  feeble  and  not  very  melodious 
e-song;  after  ending  which  it  creeps  quickly  back 
o  the  bush.  The  female  is  seldom  seen,  and  conse- 
ently  much  less  known  than  the  male;  its  call  is 
irp,  and  similar  to  that  of  the  Wagtails,  or,  according 

Malherbe,    during   pairing    time,   like    that    of    the 
ca,dee. 

Xhe  Sardinian  Warbler  builds  twice  or  even  three 
aes  in  the  year,  in  a  bush  or  low-hanging  bough,  not 
:  from  the  ground,  say  from  one  to  three  feet.  The 
st  is  tolerably  compact,  and  is  ingeniously  built  of 
ades  of  grass,  leaves,  with  soft  woolly  plant  stems, 
iders'  webs,  and  cotton  woven  together;  the  inside 
led  with  soft  small  straws  and  horse-hair.  It  lays  from 
ur  to  five  eggs  in  the  first,  and  only  three  in  the 
cond  brood.  The  egg  is  greenish  grey,  tolerably 
ickly  marked  with  small  spots,  darker,  and  forming  a 
reath  round  the  larger  end. 

I  have  been  favoured  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Edward  J. 
uck,  of  Wallington  Rectory,  Baldock,  Herts.,  with  the 
llowing  account  of  this  bird,  as  observed  by  him  in 
ranee: — ^^  Sylvia  melanocephala  was  resident  about 
lannes,  at  least  I  saw  it  constantly  from  December  to 
lay.  It  was  most  common  in  the  pine  woods  on  the 
lills,  which  are  very  dry,  and  contain  underwood  of 
Droom,  juniper,  etc.     I  used  to  see  it  also  in  the  gardens 


nearer  the  sea,  where  it  fed  on  the  berries  of  the  ar- 
butus, which  ripen  well  in  that  country,  tlie  shrub  itecif 
growing  wild.  I  first  heard  its  song  on  the  27th.  of 
Jnnuarv,  but  it  did  not  get  into  full  song  till  March. 
its  manners  are  just  lilte  those  of  our  Whitetliroat  in 
this  respect,  as  the  male  will  sing  from  a  bush,  and  then 
dart  off  in  a  jerking  flight  into  the  air,  still  singing. 
They  have  also  a  rather  harsh  note,  like  the  ehut-chut 
of  the  Blackcap,  but  louder  and  repeated  more  frequently. 
I  did  not  find  a  nest  till  the  2^nd.  of  April,  when  I 
saw  one  in  a  juniper  bush,  among  some  pines  on  broken 
ground,  and  much  exposed.  It  contained  three  young 
birds  and  a  rotten  egg.  The  nest  is  much  like  that  of 
our  Common  Whitethroat,  being  made  of  straw  and 
dried  bents  of  grass,  with  a  few  roots  and  pine  twigs, 
lined  with  fine  grass  bents.  The  nest  measured  three 
inches  and  a  half  across  the  top;  depth  inside  two  inches. 
The  egg  is  nine  lines  long  by  six  wide;  yellowish 
green  ground,  with  several  darker  spots  all  over  it.  We 
watched  the  pair  of  old  birds  for  some  time,  and  saw 
both  come  wilh  food  for  the  young ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, on  going  up  to  the  nest,  the  female  behaved  as 
our  Partridges  do, — ran  along  screaming  on  the  path, 
with  her  wings  Buttering  as  if  hurt — the  only  instance 
of  this  in  small  birds  I  have  ever  seen  myself,  although 
I  have  heard  of  it.  I  should  suppose  from  the  occur- 
rence of  this  nest  so  early,  they  have  two  broods  in 
the  year," 

The  adult  male  has  the  forehead,  vertex,  and  back 
of  the  head  as  far  as  the  nape,  velvet  black.  This 
passes  off  gradually  into  the  slate-blue  grey  of  the  rest 
of  the  upper  parts;  wings  dusky  blaek.  The  outer  tail 
feathers  bordered  and  tipped  with  white.  The  throat, 
belly,  and  cheeks  bluish  white,  with  the  flanks  darker. 
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e  first  primary  is  short;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
iger  and  equal  in  size.  Eye-lashes  brick  red;  the 
ced  and  swollen  eyelids  cinnabar  red.  Beak,  tolerably 
56  and  strong,  is  black.     Iris  nut  brown;  feet  blackish 

Che  female  has  the  whole  upper  parts  of  the  body 
iwiiish  grey;  wing  and  tail  feathers  brownish  black, 
li  a  somewhat  brighter  edge ;  the  white  of  the  external 
.  quill  is  shaded  with  russet  and  grey.  Throat  white, 
I  rest  of  under  parts  of  the  body  whitish,  tinted  with 
jyish  brown;  the  belly  still  darker.  Eyelids  and  cye- 
lies  yellowish  red. 
Degland    remarks   that   specimens   he   received    from 

A.  Malhcrbe,  killed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gfines, 
re  smaller  than  those  received  from  the  south  of 
uice.  The  colours  were  more  pure,  approaching  to 
le  on  the  back,  sides,  and  upon  the  silvery  white  in 
nt  of  the  neck  and  middle  of  the  chest  and  belly. 
My  figures  of  this  bird  and  its  egg  are  from  specimens 
it  me  by  M.  E.  Verreaux. 

It  is  also  figured  by  Roux,  Omith.  Prov.,  pi.  21; 
►utcil,  Omith.  du  Dauph.,  pi.  24;  Gould,  in  B.  of  E., 

129,  as  Sardinian  Warbler. 
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Op  the  Feench. 

Brillen  Sfraiirhsanger, 

Of  the  Germans. 

Sterpaxzola  di 

Sardegna, 

Op  Sati. 

M'  zizzee. 

Arabic;  (Salrin.) 

Specific  Characler». — The  secondanea  broadly  fringed  with  red. 
The  two  outer  tail  featbere  almost  entirely  white;  the  two  next 
on  each  side  only  white  at  the  point;  first  primary  shorter  than 
the  fillh,  but  longer  than  the  sixth;  the  Becond  and  third  equal 
and  longest. 

Length  of  an  adult  male,  sent  me  by  M.  E.  Verreani,  nearly 
fire  inches;  carpus  to  tip  two  inches  and  a.  half;  tarsus  eight-tentha 
of  an  inch. 
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This  beautiful  little  Warbler  was  stated  by  Temminck, 
his  first  edition,  to  belong  exclusively  to  Sardinia; 
Lty  although  limited  in  its  range,  it  has  been  discovered 
Sicily,  Spain,  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  by 
>unt  Miihle,  in  Greece.  It  is  also  included  in  Captain 
jche's  Catalogue,  by  whom  it  is  stated  to  occur  in 
e  three  Provinces  of  Algeria. 

M.  O.  Salvin,  in  the  "Ibis,"  for  July,  1859,  mentions 
i  occurrence  in  the  Salt  Lake  districts  of  the  Eastern 
tlas  of  Africa,  where  it  is  found  abundantly  in  the 
w  shrubs  of  the  uncultivated  portions  of  that  region. 
e  states  that  it  is  very  shy,  and  skulks  from  bush  to 
ish  as  any  one  approaches.  Malherbe  remarks  that  it 
Jy  breeds  in  Sicily,  migrating  in  the  winter;  but  Count 
[iihle  doubts  this  statement,  as  he  has  frequently  seen 
in  winter  in  Greece,  in  company  with  S.  melanocephala, 
his  Warbler  was  discovered  by  Marmora,  in  Sardinia, 
I  1819,  and  named  by  him  S,  conspictllata,  from  a 
lack  ^*spectacle"-looking  mark  between  the  eyes  of  the 
lale  bird. 

According  to  Savi,  the  Sp(?ctacled  Warbler  dwells  in 
taly,  among  the  cistus  bushes  on  the  hills,  but  never 
i  shady  places.  In  Sardinia  it  inhabits  the  bush-covered 
ills,  from  four  hundred  to  slx  hundred  feet  above  the 
?a  level.  It  is  a  very  nimble  bird,  rivalling  the  Sar- 
inian  Warbler,  with  which  it  is  frequently  found,  in 
lis  respect.  Count  M  iihle  tells  us  that  it  sings  perched 
n  an  open  branch,  with  its  feathers  raised,  and  that 
s  song  is  simple,  but  loud  and  agreeable.  Its  call  and 
3ng-note  resembles  much  that  of  the  other  species  in 
le  family;  it  fact  it  is  so  closely  allied  that  it  has  fre- 
uently  been  confounded  Avith  *S'.  suh-alpina,  and  has 
ven  been  considered  by  some  only  a  southern  variety 
f  S,  cinerea.     It   is  however  easilv  distinguished   from 
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the  latter  by  its  smaller  size,  by  the  luncttea  over  the 
eyes,  and  by  the  jjeneral  greater  distinctness  uid  purity 
of  the  colours.  I  am  however  at  a  perfect  loss  to 
imagiue  upon  what  grounds  it  can  be  separated  from 
the  "Whitetljroata,"  and  formed  into  a  distinct  genus. 

The  Spectacled  Warbler  builds  in  March,  in  low 
buBhes,  about  a  foot  from  tlie  ground.  The  nest  is  b 
the  shape  of  a  blunt  cone,  and  tolerably  thick  and 
compact.  It  is  formed  of  dry  grass,  stems,  coarse  plant 
stalks,  much  down  of  seeds,  and  sometimes  spiders'  webs, 
and  is  lined  with  small  roots  and  human  as  well  m 
horse-hair,  (Miihle.)  The  outside  as  well  as  the  inside 
is  constructed  with  especial  care.  The  delicate  eggs  axu 
four,  rarely  five,  in  uumber;  ground  colour  pale  greenish 
grey,  with  fine  spots,  greyish  and  greenish  grey,  some- 
times thicker  towards  the  base. 

In  the  adult  male  in  breeding  season,  the  vertex  and 
cheeks  are  ash  greyj  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body 
greyish  russet,  more  or  less  marked;  throat  white;  the 
rest  of  the  inferior  parts  red,  tinged  with  grey,  clearer 
on  the  belly;  lores  and  eyebrows  black;  cheeks  vhite; 
wings  blackish,  with  the  coverts  broadly  fringed  with 
lively  red;  tail  dark  brown,  with  the  two  internal 
barbs  of  the  external  quills  white;  a  smaU  and  some- 
times a  large  spot  of  the  same  colour  on  the  extremity 
of  the  last,  and  a  small  spot  on  the  third;  beak, 
yellow  on  the  borders  and  the  basal  half  below,  the 
rest  blackish;  feet  yellowish;  iris  brown. 

T'he  male  in  autumn  has  the  head  of  a  less  pure  ash- 
colour;  neck  and  mantle  grey,  with  the  feathers  bordered 
with  russet;  throat  white;  lower  part  of  neck  bluish  ash; 
crop  and  flanks  red;  middle  of  stomach  whitish. 

The  adult  female  has  the  top  of  the  head  dark  ash 
grey,  while  the  black   "spectacle"  mark  over   the   eyes 
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is  either  less  distinct  or  wanting.  Scapularies,  riunp, 
and  upper  tail  feathers  oUve  brown;  wings  brown,  with 
the  coverts  broadly  fringed  with  russet;  the  uppermost 
feathers  of  the  secondaries  bright  russet^  with  a  con- 
spicuous black  longitudinal  mark  in  the  centre;  throat 
greyish  white;  rest  of  inferior  parts  of  body  russet, 
lighter  in  the  centre;  under  tail  coverts  white. 

The  young  before  the  first  moult  are  of  a  red  ash- 
colour  above,  with  the  throat  and  neck  ashy  white;  the 
body  below  is  of  a  reddish  ash-colour,  with  tints  lighter 
in  the  middle  of  the  abdomen;  wings  brown,  with  the 
coverts  largely  bordered  with  red;  tail  equally  brown, 
with  the  quills  fringed  and  terminated  with  reddish 
ash,  and  the  inferior  half  of  the  one  most  external  on 
each  side  white. 

The^  figures  of  this  bird  and  its  egg  are  from  specimens 
sent  me  by  M.  E.  Verreaux. 

Figured  also  by  Temminck  and  Laug:  pi.  col.  6,  f.  1, 
old  male  in  breeding  plumage.  Roux,  Omith.  Prov., 
pi.  217,  female  under  the  name  of  Passerinette;  Gould, 
B.  of  E. 


Uoni.  dells 
Turin,  lung. 
Man.,  1820. 
BoNiP*RTE;  Birde,  1838. 
Eevseblino  &  Busies,  IMit. 
BcHiKZ;  1840. 
ScHLEOBL;  Berne,  1S44. 
Dboumd;  1844. 
MiiHU;  1856. 
Sardonia,  Vibillot. 

Mtlizophilui  tarda,  Gbrbb;  Diet.  184S. 

PtfrqplAalma  tarda,  BoHAPAKTB;  Conap.  Gen.  Av. 

FauvelU  tarde,  Of  the  Fbkhch. 

Sardinitcher  Straiichtanger,     Of  THE  ObbuaHS. 
Ocxhiocotto  tardo.  Of  8ati. 


^ecific  Charactert. — Tail  wedge-ih&ped;  ths  out«r  featlier  half 
fLn  inch  tLe  ahorteBt,  has  a  fine  line  upon  ita  outer  edge  vhito; 
the  rest  of  the  tail  feathera   uaicolorous.      General  colour  amolij 
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Length  of  adiilt  male  sent  me  by  M.  E.  Verreaux,  five  inches 
and  three-tenths;  from  carpus  to  tip  two  inches  and  three-tenths. 
Tail  two  inches;  tarsus  nine-tenths  of  an  inch. 


This  Warbler,  though  supposed  to  occur  in  Africa, 
has  at  present  a  known  range  limited  to  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
and  the  south  of  France.  It  is  said  by  Miihle  to  breed 
near  Palermo;  and  Thienemann  says  that  it  is  always 
found  in  company  with  S.  provincialise  the  Dartford 
Warbler.  It  was  discovered  by  Marmora,  in  1819,  and 
is  not  unlike  in  plumage  S.  melanocephala,  and  has 
the  same  naked  ring  round  the  eyes;  it  may,  however, 
be  distinguished  by  the  specific  characters  given  above; 
in  addition  to  which  the  beak  is  more  slender  and  weak ; 
the  general  colour  has  a  more  smoky  tinge;  the  throat 
is  also  ash-grey  or  darker,  instead  of  white,  so  that  the 
two  birds  can  never  be  confounded.  Of  its  habits  we 
know  very  little,  and  what  we  do  know  of  them  diflTors 
but  slightly  from  those  of  the  Dartford  Warbler;  its 
call-note  is  said  to  be  a  sharper  and  roughc^r  cry. 

According  to  Thienemann,  its  nest  and  eggs  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Dartford  Warbler.  Degland  says 
it  builds  in  bushes  a  short  distance  from  the  ground, 
making  a  deep  well-constructed  nc^^t,  in  which  it  de- 
posits from  four  to  six  eggs,  of  a  dirty  white,  slightly 
yellowish,  with  spots  grey  and  reddish,  thicker  about 
the  greater  end;  great  diameter  sixteen,  small  twelve 
millemetres. 

An  adult  male,  sent  me  by  M.  E.  A^erreaux,  has  all 
the  upper  parts  of  an  uniform  smoky  brown,  darker 
about  the  eyes.  Throat  dark  ash-grey;  b(^lly  and  flanks 
pinkish,  mottled  with  grey,  approaching  to  black;  pri- 
maries dark  hair  brown;  tail  cuneiform,  with  the  outer 
quills  finely  edged  with  white;  colour  of  the  under  parts 
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of  the  tail  lighter;  beak  yellow;  black  for  one-third  from 
the  point;  border  round  the  eyes  cinnabar  red;  iris  nut 
brown;  feet  yellow. 

The  female  is  generally  paler  in  colour  than  the  male, 
and  the  throat  and  belly  more  ash-coloured. 

Figured  by  Temminck  and  Laugier^  pi.  enl.  24,  f.  S, 
adult  male;  Gould,  B.  of  E. 
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INSECTIVOR^. 

Family  SYLVIAD^. 

Genus  Sylvia.     fLatham.J 

SscnoH  v.— PHTLL0PSETJ8T-S!.     Laubsabom, 
Wood  Warblere,   (MUhUj  MUSCIYORES,   (Temminek.J 

BONELLI'S    WARBLER. 


Syltia 

Bonelli. 

Sylvia  Bonelli, 

ViBiLLOT;  Faun.  France,  pi.  96, 
f.  3,  et  Tabl.  Encycl.  Omith. 
1823. 

<i           «« 

Ketsebling  &  Blasius;  1840. 

«           « 

SCHLEGBL;   1844. 

t.           « 

Mt)HLE;   1856. 

"      Natteri, 

Temminck;  Man.,  1820. 

tt             «< 

ScHiNZ;  Europ.  Fann.,  1840. 

JPhyllopneuite  Bonelli^ 

BONAPABTE;  1839. 

it 

tt 

Z.  Gebbe;  Diet.,  1848. 

*t 

tt 

Degland;  1849. 

Ficedula  Bonellii, 

SCHLEGEL;   1844. 

Pouillot  Bonelli, 

BeC'fin 

Natterer, 

Of  the  Fbench. 

Berg^Lauhsdnger, 

Of  the  Gebmans. 

Nattere/s  Sanger, 

Meteb  and  Bbehm. 

Lui  Bianco, 

Savi. 

Specific  Characters. — Upper  parts  of  the  body  brownish  grey; 

inferior  parts  white;  rump  and   upper  tail  coverts  yellow  green; 
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INSECTIVOR^. 

Famatf  SYLVIADjE. 

Genus  Sylvia.     (Latham.) 

SEcnoir  v.— PHTLLOPSEUST^.      LArasAifGEE. 
Wood  Warblers,    fMiOiU.J  MUSCIVORES,   (Temminek.J 

BONELLI'S    WARBLER. 


Sylvia 

Bonelli. 

Sylvia  BoneUi, 

ViBiLLOT;  Faun.  France,  pi.  96, 
f.  3,  et  Tabl.  Encycl.  Omith. 
1823. 

<(           <« 

Ketsebling  &  Blasius;  18^. 

«<           « 

SCHLEOEL;   1844. 

<.           « 

MC'HLE;    1856. 

"      NatUri, 

Temminck;  Man.,  1820. 

«             •( 

ScniNZ;  Europ.  Faun.,  1840. 

PkjfllopnetiMte  Bonelli, 

BONAPABTE;   1839. 

It 

tt 

Z.  Gebbe;  Diet.,  18'i8. 

tt 

tt 

Degland;  18-49. 

Ficedula  JSanellii, 

SCHLEGEL;   1844. 

Pouillot  Bonelli, 

BeC'fin 

Natterer, 

Of  the  Fbench. 

Berg-Lauhsdnger, 

Of  the  Gebmans. 

Natterers  Sanger, 

Meyeb  and  Bbehm. 

Lui  Bianco, 

Savi. 

Specific  Characters, — Upper  parts  of  tlio  body  brownish  grey; 
inferior   parts  white;   rump  and   upper  tail  coverts  yellow  green; 
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wings  reach  lo  half  the  length  of  tafl;  first  qnjll  longer  than  (he 
Butth,  and  e(jQal  to  the  fiilh;  the  second  longest.  ToU  browGuh 
grey,  with  fifteen  dark  shaded  bands  croBsiog  it;  feet  tight  brown 
or  grey. 

Length  of  an  adult  male  sent  me  by  M.  E.  Yorroaux,  four  iDchM 
and  a  half;  txiriiua  to  tip  two  inches  and  a  half.  Tail  two  inchet. 
Tarsus  eight-tenths  of  an  inch.     Female  about  same. 


This  pretty  little  Warbler,  the  congener  of  our  Willow 
Wren  and  Chiff  Chaff,  has  a  wide  range  in  the  south 
of  Europe.  it  is  found  in  Spain,  in  the  south  of 
France  being  common  in  Provence,  in  Italy,  Switzerland, 
the  Tyrol,  and  Salzbourg.  It  has  occurred  in  the  Crimea, 
and  a  single  specimen  is  stated  by  Gloger  to  have  been 
captured  in  Central  Germany.  It  b  included  in  Cap- 
tain Lochc's  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Algeria,  and,  as 
Count  Miihle  remarks,  would  probably  be  found  farther 
north,  irere  it  not  often  mistaken  for  the  other  Willow 
Wrens.  It  passes  the  winter  in  Arabia  and  Egypt.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  found  in  Greece, 

The  term  Laubsiinger,  given  to  this  group  by  the 
German  naturalist",  refers  to  theii-  similarity  in  colour 
to  the  foliage  of  large  trees,  which  they  affect  much  more 
than  bushes  or  shrubs.  Bonelli'a  Warbler  is  found 
generally  inhabiting  wood-covered  bills,  preferring  alders, 
larches,  and  hazels,  to  all  other  trees.  Like  the  other 
Willow  Wrens,  it  is  also  foimd  frequently  in  gardens, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  like  them  feasts  upon  the  fruit. 
It  is  also  often  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 

It  is  a  very  cautious  bird,  and  easily  frightened,  and 
then  is  very  shy;  but  if  unmolested  it  wiD  approach 
dwelling-houses  fearlessly. 

The  song  is  described  by  Count  Mtihle  as  the  most 
monotonous  of  all  the  Laubsangers.  It  builds  its  nest 
in   more    exposed    situations    than    its    congeners,    and 
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may  be  easily  found  in  dry  grass  meadows.     It  is   es- 
pecially partial  to  tall  thick  fems^  as  well  as  long  grass. 

Malherbe's  statement  that  it  builds  in  poplars  and 
other  thickly-foliaged  trees^  is^  I  think  with  good  reason^ 
denied  by  Count  Miihle^  as  being  quite  different  to  the 
habits  of  other  Wood  Warblers. 

Thienemann  says  the  nests  are  woven  and  bound 
together  with  dry  twigs,  intermixed  with  Acinos  vul- 
garisy  and  lined  with  dry  grasses,  moss,  and  oak  leaves, 
the  entrance  wide  open.  It  contains  four  or  five  eggs, 
the  ground  colour  in  most  of  which  inclines  to  brownish; 
they  are  also  a  brownish  grey  and  a  reddish  brown, 
delicately  spotted,  and  in  many  specimens  forming  a 
wreath  round  the  greater  end. 

Brehm,  in  Badeker's  magnificent  work  upon  the  Eggs 
of  European  Birds,  now  publishing,  says  of  this  species, 
"It  nests  in  barren  places,  which  are  scatttered  over 
with  stones,  leaving  hollows  in  the  ground,  which  are 
overgrown  with  plants,  by  which  the  nest  is  concealed, 
the  stalks  and  blades  of  the  growing  grass  being  inter- 
woven with  the  nest.  The  eggs  are  of  a  white  ground, 
with  small  brown-red  spots  and  dots  thickly  scattered, 
and  of  light  or  darker  colour,  wreathing  like  that  of 
<y.  sibilatrix.^* 

Temminck's  account  differs  little  from  this. 

Degland  says  the  "Poutllot  Bonelli  nests  in  the 
ground  in  the  middle  of  the  grass,  or  at  the  bottom  of 
underwood;  its  nest  is  similar  to  that  of  S,  sibilatrixy 
and  it  contains  from  four  to  six  eggs — short,  white  or 
reddish  white,  with  reddish  brown  spots  very  numerous, 
and  thickly  scattered,  especially  at  the  larger  end.  Long 
diameter  fifteen,  shorter  twelve  millemctres." 

The  adult  male  has  the  head,  nape,  and  upper  part 
of  the  back  bright  yellowish  olive  green ;  the  wing  feathers 
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and  tail  arc  black  grey ;  lesser  wing  coverts  bordered 
vritli  gTcvish  yellow  srccn;  wings  brown,  with  the  pri- 
maries bordered  with  bright  yellow  green;  cheeks  grey; 
from  the  nostrils  a  clear  white  stripe  over  the  eyes. 
The  whole  of  the  under  parts  of  the  body  clear  shining 
while,  washed  with  greyish  on  the  crop,  and  yellow  on 
the  flanks;  tail  ol'  a  lighter  brown  than  the  wings,  the 
upper  three-fourths  of  the  quills  edged  with  greenish 
yellow;  beak  brownish  above,  under  greyish  yellow; 
feet  brownish  or  dark  grey;  iris  reddish  brown. 

The  female  has  the  white  less  clear  below.  Before 
the  first  moult  the  young  birtls  are  reddish  ash-colour 
above,  silky  while  below,  with  the  sides  of  the  chest, 
the  flanks,  and  the  under  tail  coverts,  bright  russet; 
cheeks  and  sides  of  neck  bright  reddish  ash-colour; 
wing  coverts,  primaries,  and  tail  quills  edged  with  bright 
greenish  yellow, — fDegland.) 

Hj  flgurcs  of  this  bird  and  its  egg  arc  &om  specimens 
sent  me  by  M.  E,  ^'erreaux. 

Figured  also  by  Temminck  and  Laugier,  pi.  col.  24, 
f.  K.  Boux,  Ornith.  da  Daupli..  pL  2je6.  Crould.  B.  of 
E.,  pi.  131.     Bouteil,  Omitii.  du  Dauph.,  pi.  26,  f.  7. 


Another  I*af  Warbler,  Syhia  horealis,  Blasius,  (the 
Sylvia  eterimanni  of  Middcndorff,)  has  lately,  on  the 
authority  of  Professor  Blasius,  been  added  to  the 
European  list,  (Vide  Naumannia,  1858,  and  this,  No. 
4,  p.  459,  1859.)  This  interesting  Asiatic  species,  which 
has  been  taken  in  Heligoland  by  Herr  Gatke,  ought  to 
follow  the  last  species  in  this  work ;  but  in  the  absence 
of  authentic  specimens,  from  which  to  take  my  figure, 
I  must  unwillingly  defer  a  notice  of  it  for  the  present. 
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INSECTIV0RJ2. 

Familt/    SYLVIADJE. 

Genvis  Sylvia.     (Latham.) 

Sxcnos  VI.— POLYGLOTTiE,  (MaKU.J    Spiitter,  or  Mockers. 

HrVEBAINS,  (Tmminek.) 

OLIVE    TREE    WARBLER. 

Sylvia  olivetorum. 


Sylvia  olivetorum. 


a  « 

«  « 


Calamoherpe  olivetorum, 
Chloropeta  olivitorum, 
Salicaria  olivetorum,  f 


ti 


u 


Hippolait  olivetorum. 


tt 


(( 


SeC'Jin  cleg  oliviers, 
Olivcn  Rohrgdnger, 


Stbickland  in  Gould's 
B.  of  E.  p.  109,  1836. 

Tbmminck;  Manual,  1840. 

MUHLE;    1856. 

Bonapabtb's  Liflt.,  1838. 

BoNAPABTE;  Gen.  Consp.  Av. 

Keysebling  a^d  Blasius. 
1840. 

SCHLEGEL;    1844. 

Z.  Gebbe;  Revue.  Zool. 
1814-6,   Diet,  in  Hist. 

Nat.  1848. 
Degland;  1849. 
Of  the  Fbencu. 
Of  the  Germans. 


Specific  Characters. — Plumage  above  shaded  with  olive  brown; 
wings  in  repose  do  not  quite  reach  to  half  the  tail;  first  primary 
equal  to  the  second  and  fourth,  third  longest;  beak  broad  and 
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I  ndewAfR  utmiorly,  tlie  tip  baring  a  tootli'Iike   oc 
'''BBtrfted  eorro. 

Lmglk  aix  mchra  fire  linMi  winf^  from  rarpus  to  tip  three 
iMciiw  and  two  tines)  tail  Iro  IucIlm  and  b  tiolf;  beaJ(  from  gB|« 
VIM  liaea  and  tlir(¥-(]iisrt«ra,  breadth  of  it  at  angle  four  lioMi 
middle  Xoe  fire  lioes,  claw  of  the  same  two  lioGti  and  a  iuJf-,  hind 
toe   thnae  liues  and  a   quarter,    (daw  of  thu   saiao   three   lioM. — 


This  elegant  species  was  discovered  by  our  lamented 
(MDntxymaii  Strickland,  In  the  isl&nd  of  Zante,  in  1836, 
uid  described  and  figured  in  Gould's  "Birds  of  Europe." 

Count  MuMc,  in  Im  monogrnpli  of  the  European 
Sj/lnada,  has  placed  this  bird  S.  elaica,  and  S.  hy- 
foiaia,  (Latham's  Petty  chaps,)  in  a  distinct  section, 
namely  that  of  Polyglottm,  or  Mockers,  in  consequence 
of  the  notes  of  some  other  birds  being  discovered  in 
their  M>iig.  Teramuack  placed  S.  oUvetorum  among  his 
Riverains,  and  Keyserling  and  Blasius,  and  Schlegel, 
among  the  Salicaria.  Bnt  Count  Muhle  remarks  that 
it  must  be  ivilhout  hesitation  placed  near  S.  hypolait, 
the  flippuliiis  polifijlott<B  of  Selys-Longchamps,  Gerbe, 
and  Degland,  (Latham's  Pettychaps,)  and  consequendy 
included  in  this  group,  forming,  with  S.  icterina,  the 
genus  Hi^tolaia  of  Gerbe. 

Sylt>ia  olicebtrum  has  at  present  only  one  European 
locality,  that  of  the  olive  plantations  of  Greece,  where, 
however,  it  appears  to  be  by  no  means  rare.  In  the  second 
volume  of  Naumannia,  part  I,  page  77,  it  is  included 
in  a  list  of  birds  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tangiers,  and  is  said  to  breed  there.  According  to 
Lindermayer  it  appears  in  Greece  at  the  end  of  April 
and  the  beginning  of  May,  and  leaves  again  early  in 
August.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  Baldamus,  in  Nau- 
mannia, part    II   for   1853,   page   166,   that   this   bird. 
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though  SO  long  unknown,  does  actually  exist  in  the  whole 
of  the  south  of  Europe.  But  Count  Miihlc  remarks 
upon  this  statement  that  if  true,  it  must  have  been 
discovered,  as  no  country  has  been  so  well  investigated 
by  distinguished  ornithologists  as  Italy. 

The  Olive  Tree  Warbler  is  described  by  Count  Miihle 
as  a  brisk  lively  bird,  teasing  and  pecking  its  companions 
with  as  much  pertinacity  as  its  congener,  S,  hypolaia. 
It  lives  only  in  olive  plantations,  is  very  shy  and  diffi- 
cult, I  am  happy  to  say,  to  kill.  Hence  specimens  are 
fortunately  scarce,  and  I  have  been  content  to  give  a 
copy  of  Count  Miihle's  excellent  figure.  When  its  song 
betrays  its  whereabouts,  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  shining  olive  trees,  being  like  them,  above 
greenish  grey,  below  whitish — a  beautiful  adaptation,  and 
one  frequently  met  with,  by  which  nature  seems  to 
protect  her  living  creatures  from  the  ruthless  and  often 
cruel  and  wanton  destroyer. 

It  moves  constantly  about  among  the  trees,  and  care- 
fully shuns  water-reeds  and  bushes. 

It  builds  in  the  olive  trees,  and  fastens  its  nest  to 
a  branch,  having  a  twig  going  through  it.  The  nest  is 
pretty  substantial,  being  formed  of  grass  and  lined  with 
thistle-down,  which  makes  it  warmer,  while  it  is  even 
more  elegant  than  that  of  most  other  Warblers. 

The  eggs  are  three  to  four  in  number,  long  oval,  grey, 
with  a  rosy  reddish  gloss,  which  wears  out  when  the 
egg  is  kept,  and  dark  brown  large  angular  spots,  be- 
tween which  arc  scattered  small  dots.  Count  Miilde 
supposes  they  only  breed  once  in  the  year. 

Brehm  in  Biidekcr's  work  on  European  eggs,  gives 
a  description  in  all  essential  particulars,  the  same  as 
that  above.  He  says  "The  nest  is  built  with  dry  grass 
blades  and  panicles,  with  down  of  plants  woven  through- 
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out,  and  lined  with  spiders'  webs,  small  rootlets,  and 
horse-hair,  or  this  tie- down.  The  nest  is  exposed  to  view 
on  a  small  branch  of  the  olive  tree;  it  contains  four 
eggs,  laid  in  the  eud  of  May  or  beginning  of  June, 
which  are  of  a  dull  rosy  red,  on  a  grey  ground,  with 
black  grey  spots,  and  blackish  dots  and  scrolls." 

I   take  the   description  from  Count  Miihle. 

"This  bird  is,  when  seen  flying,  in  shape  and  plumage 
like  Syhia  orphea,  or  nUoria,  in  their  spring  dress, 
from  both  of  which,  however,  it  is  distinguished  by  its 
strong  beak,  broad  at  the  root,  having  the  upper  man- 
dible horn  colour,  and  the  lower  orange  yellow.  The 
head,  and  the  whole  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
are  grey,  tinted  with  olive,  which  especially  predominates 
on  the  upper  ti\il  coverts.  A  distinct  conspicuous  streak 
of  greyish  white  from  the  nostrils  to  the  eyes.  The 
chin,  root  of  lower  mandible,  and  especially  the 
Upper  mandible,  between  the  nostrils  and  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  clothed  with  bristly  hairs.  The  wings  grey 
black,  ^vith  a  greyish  gloss  or  poUsh  on  them;  the  lener 
coverta  have  broad  gieyish  borers. 

The  other  feathers  of  the  wings  edged  wiUi  white, 
which  forms  a  large  border  on  the  primaries  and  great 
posterior  coverts.  The  tail  is  slate  grey,  underneath 
paler;  the  first  quill  bordered  with  white,  the  second 
with  a  white  spot  at  the  end,  and  white  edge  on  the 
inner  barb;  the  third  and  fourth  have  only  a  small 
whitish  spot  at  the  tip.  The  whole  under  part  of  the 
body  is  white,  with  a  yellowish  tint,  the  sides  greyish; 
under  tail  coverts  whitish;  eye-brows  white;  iris  nut- 
brown;  feet  lead  grey,  with  horn-coloured  claws.  Tarsi 
furnished  in  front  with  nine  very  distinct  plates,  of  which 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  are  largest,  though  the  length 
of  each  does  not  exceed  two  lines." — Schlcgel. 
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The  young  before  the  first  moult,  which  occurs  after 
they  leave  Europe,  are  strikingly  like  the  young  of  S. 
nisoriaj  and  S.  orphea,  but  they  may  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished— ^in  addition  to  the  already  noticed  characters 
of  the  formation  of  the  beak — ^from  S.  nisorta,  by  the 
uniform  olive  grey  tint  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
which  in  the  latter  bird  is  clear  grey,  and  on  the  back 
slate-coloured.  The  second  and  third  primaries  of  S. 
ntsoria  are  also  of  almost  equal  length,  but  in  S.  olice- 
tarum  the  third  is  considerably  longer  than  the  second. 
From  S.  orphea  they  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
under  tail  coverts  and  belly  in  S,  orphea  being  tinted 
with  rust  yellow,  while  in  the  young  of  S,  oUvetorum 
the  tint  is  greyish. 

This  bird  has  been  figured  by  Gould,  B.  of  E.,  and 
by  Count  Miihlc,  in  his  Monographic  der  Europaischen 
Sylvien. 


vol..    II. 


Fieedula  amhigaa, 
Sylvia  elaica, 
Sec-Jin  Amhigu, 
Oetbaum  Spotter,  or 
Ziceidentiger  Laabidnger, 


y.  1843. 

>'o.  5.  p.  313;  Revue  Zool., 

1M43,  p.  310. 
Z.  Geebe;  Kesue  Zool..  ISlt, 

p.  440.  1846,  p.  434:   Diet. 

J' Hist.  Nat.,  1P4S.  t 

p.  237. 
Dboukd,  1849. 
ScHLEoEL;  Bevue,  184^ 
M&HLE;  1856. 
Of  the  Fhehch. 

Of  the  Oebm4nb. 


Specific  Ckaractcr$. — Plumage  above  sliaded  with  greyish ;  wtDgs 
in  repose  reach  scarcely  to  raddle  of  tail;  first  pnmary  short, 
longer  than  the  upper  corert^,  second  and  fifth  equal,  third  and 
fourth  longest,  and  equal. 

DimeniioTxx  of  two  apecimtaa  lent  me  by  M.  E.  Verreaux. — One 
from  Greece: — from  tip  of  beak  to  end  of  tail,  five  inches;  length 
of  beak  seven-tentha  of  an  inch;  breadth  at  base  three-tenths  of 
an  inch;  wing,  from  carpus  to  tip,  ttro  inches  and  a  half;  Ursns 
four-fifths  of  an  inch;   tail  two  inches.     One  from  Algeria :— From 
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ip  of  bedc  to  end  of  tail,  fiye  inehet  and  a  half;  wing  from 
arpu  to  tip,  two  inches  and  seven-ientliB;  tanua  nine-tentha  of 
n  inch;  tail  two  inchea  and  three-tenths. 

This  is  the  second  Warbler  peculiar  to  the  oliye 
^oves  of  classic  Greece,  that  has  been  made  known  to 
cience  within  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 
Strickland's  discovery  of  the  bird  last  described  in  18S6 
&d  to  that  of  the  present  species,  by  Dr.  lindermeyer, 
a  1843.  Count  Miihle  remarks  that  from  these  events 
re  may  conclude  that  many  birds  especially  such  as 
rom  their  trifling  size  and  colouring  of  the  plumage 
o  readily  escape  observation,  remain  yet  to  be  discov- 
ered. Daring  his  residence  in  Greece,  though  anxiously 
txamining  the  birds  of  that  country,  this  species  escaped 
lis  observation. 

The  Olivaceous  Warbler  is  at  first  sight  very  like  the 
31ive  Tree  Warbler;  but  if  we  examine  the  dimensions 
arhich  afford  us  such  valuable  means  of  differential 
diagnosis,  we  shall  find  a  full  inch  difference  in  size. 
Its  plumage  is  also  altogether  more  of  a  yellow  tint 
than  that  of  its  congener.  It  inhabits,  however,  the 
same  localities,  the  olive  plantations  of  Attica,  where  it 
also  arrives  late  and  departs  early. 

Coimt  Miihle  informs  us,  that,  like  the  Olive  Tree 
Warbler,  it  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  tops  of  the  olive 
trees,  and  is  never  seen  elsewhere.  As  volatile  and 
restless  as  its  congener,  it  is  yet  still  more  shy,  flying, 
as  if  in  terror,  from  one  tree  to  another;  but  after  a 
certain  time  returns  quickly  to  its  first  resting-place, 
and  thus  it  deludes  those  who  design  its  capture,  or 
the  discovery  of  its   nest. 

Its  piercing  shrill  cry  may  be  heard  repeatedly  from 
its  retreat;   and  it  is  continually  engaged,  with  restless 


vagcmcss,  ill  driviug  away  every  rival  or  featliercd 
intruder  from  the  sanctuary  of  its  abode.  Its  song  is 
not  so  11  n melodious  as  that  of  the  S;/lria  uUeelartim, 
aiid  i«  more  like  that  of  other  members  of  its  family, 
as  S.  kippoiais,  the  Melodious  Willow  ^V'ren,  or 
Latham's  I'ettychnps,  of  British  naturalbts.  It  is  also, 
like  the  Olive  Tree  Warbler,  very  difficult  to  capturi-, 
keeping  constantly  at  the  top  of  the  olive  trees,  hopping 
and  gliding  among  the  foliage,  which  has  tlii.-  same 
colour  as  itself. 

The  Olivaceous  Warbler  bnilds  in  the  middle  of  Mar, 
in  the  same  situations,  autl  a  similar  nest  to  the  Olive 
Tree  Warbler.  The  nest  is,  however,  smaller  and  less 
industriously  made,  though  the  materials  are  the  same. 
It  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  pale  grey  green,  without  any 
shilling  glossy  flush,  covered  with  large  black  or 
small  greenish  black  spots, 

Brehm,  in  Badeker's  work,  remarks  of  this  species: — 
"It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Greece,  smaller  than  the  Olive 
Tree  M'arbler,  and  of  a  duller  plumage.  It  builds  its 
ueaC  of  strips  of  imtide  bark  and  tibres  of  roots,  with 
thistle  down,  and  lines  it  with  spiders'  web.  It  lays, 
beginning  of  June,  five  eggs,  smaller  and  duller  in 
colour  than  those  of  the  Ohve  Tree  Warbler.  Ground 
colour  grey  white,  scarcely  at  all  tinted  with  reddish, 
and  marked  with  violet  spots,  and  blackish  and  brownish 
points  and  small  dots,  sometimes  only  at  the  base,  but 
at  other  times  scattered  over  the  whole  egg." 

The  adult  male  and  female  have  the  head  and  all 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  pale  greyish  brown,  with 
an  olive  tint,  more  indistinct  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
back;  a  yellowish  streak  from  the  nostrils  over  the 
eyelids;  on  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  chin,  some 
blackish  hairs.      Wings   and  tail   greyish  olive   brown; 
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e  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  primaries  have  the  outer  web 
impressed  or  narrowed  near   the   tip.      All   the   wing 

athers  finely  bordered  with  greyish.  Tail,  narrow,  and 
otched  centrally,  is  greyish  brown;  the  outer  quill 
<lged  with  white,   the   second   and   third   only   on   the 

ner   web.      The   whole   under    part    of    the    body  is 

hitish  yellow,  darker  in  front  of  the  chest;  flanks 
ale  yellow,  tinged  with  olive  brown;  under  tail 
overts  white.  Beak  above  horn-colour,  below  pale 
range  yellow;   feet  and  claws  dark  brown. 

The  bird  and  egg  figured  arc  from   European  speci- 

ens  sent  me  by  M.  E.  Verreaux. 

Figured  by  Count  Miihle,   in  his   Monographic   der 

uropaischen  Sylvien,  bird,  nest,  and  eggs,  the  original 
{  which  were  taken  by  Dr.  Lindermeyer,  and  are  now 
the  museum  at  Ratisbon. 


The   next  bird,  which,   in   the   natural    order  would 

described  here,   is   Sylvia   hippolais  of  Latham   and 

ontinental    writers;     Hippolais    polyglotta     of    Selys- 

ongchamps,  Gerbe,  and  Dcgland;  Latham's  Pettychaps, 

r    Melodious    Willow   Wren    of    British    writers.      A 

single  specimen  however  of  this  bird  is  recorded  in  the 

'•'Zoologist,"  2228-9,  as   having   been   captured   by   Dr. 

T.  Plomley,  at  Eythorne,   near    Dover,  on   the   15th.  of 

June,    1848;    and    it    is    figured    and    described    as    a 

British  bird  by  Mr.  Morris,  in  the  third  volume  of  his 

**History  of  British    Birds."      Yarrell,  Pennant,  Selby, 

Jenyns,  and   Gould    unfortunately  adopted    the    specific 

name  of  "hippolais^^  in  describing  the  Chiff-Chafl*,  which 

has  caused  much  confusion   in    the   synonomy   of  these 


Fifedula  ieferina, 
Hippolait  polyglotta, 
"  icterina. 


yiBii.LOT;  NouTcsn  Diol,  d'Hiat. 

Sat.,  tome  »..  1817.  Faun. 

Frauce,  p.  211. 
Tbmhince;  Man.,  2ii(l.  Edition, 

1S35,  p.  150. 
Drqland;  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  det  Sv. 

d<i  LUIc,  1840. 
Tevmisck;  Man.,  1830,  p.  323, 

Gh.  BoNiPABTE;  Faniia  Italic*, 

pi.  28,  f.  2. 
EeTBBBLiNa  AMD  Busius:  Die 

Wirbelt:  1840.  p.  56.  P 
Db  Sbltb-LokocHjIUPs;  Faniu 

Beige,  1842. 
Z.  Gbbbi;  B«r.  Zool.,  1841,  p  410, 

et  1846.  p.  433,  et  Diet.  d'Hiat. 

Net.,  1848,  tome  xi.,  p.  237. 
Des  Mobs;  Iconographique  Ornilb., 

Lirr  x,.  1847. 
Selts-Lonochihps;  RerueZooI<^., 

1847. 
DEiiLtNUj  OrnitU.  Europ.,  18W. 
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Fauvette  det  Boseaux,  Buffon;  PI.  Enl.,  581. 

Bee-fin  Jcterine,  Of  thb  Fbemch. 

Beceafin  Itterino^  Of  thb  Italians. 


Specific  Characters. — Above,  olive  grey;  primaries  and  tail  quills 
brown,  bordered  with  olive  grey;  below,  lore,  neck,  sides,  and 
superciliary  ridge  yellow.  Wings  in  repose  reach  to  middle  of 
tail;  first  primary  rather  longer  than  the  fourth,  and  nearly  equal 
to  (but  still  longer  than)  the  third,  the  second  longest. 

Dimensions. — Mean  of  fifteen  individuals  measured  by  M.  Z. 
Grerbe,  reduced  to  English  measurements: — Total  length,  from  tip 
of  beak  to  end  of  tail,  5.2  inches;  from  carpus  to  tip  3.04  inches. 
Tarsus  one  inch;  beak  from  point  to  origin  0.44  inches;  maximum 
depth  (hauteur)  of  beak,  0.16  inches;  maximum  breadth  of  same, 
0.24  inches. 


This  bird  was  first  described  as  a  new  species  by 
Vieillot,  in  1817,  for  some  time  after  which  it  seems 
to  have  undergone  in  scientific  works,  many  vicissitudes, 
— the  usual  fate  of  those  subjects  in  natural  history  in 
which  there  exists  a  great  family  resemblance.  It  is  in 
fact  80  closely  allied  to  Sylcia  hippolaisy  (Latham,) — a 
name  unfortunately  given  by  British  writers  to  the 
Chift-Chaff — that  M.  Temminck's  designation  and  des- 
cription of  that  bird  is  really  applicable  to  *S'.  icterina, 
M.  Temminck  also  made  another  mistake  in  figuring  a 
large  specimen  in  autumn  plumage  of  Sylcia  trochtlus, 
and  describing  the  same  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
"Manual"  as  S.  icterina.  The  Prince  of  Canino  also 
figured  this  bird  in  the  "Fauna  Italica"  as  Sylcia  hip- 
polais ;  and  the  Honourable  M.  De  Sclys-Longchamps 
made  a  similar  mistake  in  the  "Faune  Beige,"  in  1842. 
It  is  to  M.  Z.  Gerbe  that  we  are  indebted  in  the 
"Revue  Zoologique"  for  1846,  and  in  the  "Dictionary 
of  Natural  History"  for  1848,  for  restoring  this  bird 
to  its  proper  place   among   the    European    species,   and 


for  indicating  in  tlie  clearest  manner,  those  c§scntisl 
pointa  of  difference  wliich  muiit  prevent  nny  eonfusion 
of  the  species — or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  race— 
in  futare.  In  a  work  of  singular  beauty  and  elegance, 
the  "Iconographique  Oruithologique,"  M.  Des  Mura  hw 
collected  all  the  evidence  that  could  be  adduced  upon 
the  subject,  and  has  given  an  excellent  figure  of  the 
bird,  contrasting  it  on  the  same  sheet  with  S.  hippolaU, 
(Latham.)  I  have  copied  M.  Dcs  Murs'  figure  for  the 
following  reasons: — First,  specimens  of  the  true  Si/lria 
icterina  are  rare  and  difficult  to  meet  witb ;  and 
secondly,  as  I  consider  the  species  stands  upon  the 
testimony  collected  by  XI.  Dcs  Murs,  it  is  only  right 
I  should  give  a  figure  of  the  bird  indicated  by  him. 
Further  testimony  has  been  offered  to  the  correctness 
of  M.  Gerbe's  description  by  the  distinguished  naturalist, 
Blasiua,  both  in  "Naumannia,"  and  in  Count  Miihle's 
"Monograph."  It  is  better,  therefore,  that  we  should 
distinctly  know  which  is  the  bird  meant  by  M.  Gerbe 
himself,  rather  than  trust  to  specimens  which  after  all 
may  not  prove  to  be  correct  speciea. 

M.  Gerbe  informs  us  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish Sylcia  icterina  from  Syltia  kippoiais,  the 
Hippolais  polyglotta  of  continental  writers,  the  Latham's 
PettychapB,  or  ilelodious  Willow  Wren  which  la  figured 
and  described  as  a  British  species  in  Morris's  British 
Birds,"  and  Yarrell's  supplement,  from  a  specimen  re- 
corded in  the  "Zoologist,"  2228,  as  having  been  cap- 
tured in  England.  We  have  the  two  birds  the  ssme 
size,  colour,  and  form,  but  they  may  be  distin^ished 
by  the  following  characters. 

In  Syhia  hippoltiis  the  wing  in  repose  does  not  reach 
half  way  to  the  tail,  and  the  first  primary  is  equal  or 
neaily  equal   to  the    fifth.       In   S.  icterina    the    wing    is 
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al^rays  longer  by  two-fiftlis  of  an  inch  or  more,   tlian 

that  of  S.  hippoiaisy  and  it  consequently  reaches  beyond 

the   middle  of  the   tail,  and  the  first  primary  is  equal 

ill     length    to    the    third:    and    these    distinctions    are 

constant  both  in  male  and  female. 

Salvia  icterina  is  found,  according  to    M;  Gerbe,    in 

P^i^&xi.ce,  Belgium,  Austria,  Sardinia,   Liguria,   and  pro- 

h*l>ly  in  a  great  part  of  Italy  and  Sicily.     It  has  been 

captxired    in    the    neighbourhood    of    Genes,   and    was 

fouxifi  plentifully  by  M.  Gerbe,   not  only  at   Nice   but 

^^    tile  valleys  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.     It 

also  been  captured  in  breeding-plumage  by  L*  Abb^ 

c,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moustiers,  in  the  Bassets 

In   the   "Revue    Zoologique"   for    1847,   M.  de 

S^ljTfi-Longchamps    says    that    it    is    very    common    in 

ium,   particularly   in   Li^ge   and    Brabant;   and  he 

the  following  dates  of  its  first  appearance  in  that 

try  for  six  years: — In  1841,  May  4th.;  1842,  May 

;   1843,  May  17th.;   1844,  May  15th.;   1845,  May 

l^tlx.;    1846,   May    11th.      "It    loves,'*    continues    this 

^^**^r,  *'to  occupy  damp  groves  and  willow  plantations 

^^■^    the  water.      It  is   also   very  common   in   the   dry 

^^^    {planted  with  vines  and   fruit  trees,  in   the   neigh- 

^**"*^ood  of  Li^ge.     Even  the  smallest  garden  in  Liege 

^     ita  annual  nest,  and   during   the    months    of   May, 

^^^    and  July,  the  male  sings  constantly  a  varied  and 

,  ^^ul  song,  somewhat  like  that   of  Syhia  jndustris, 

o  XiveUcr  and  more  gay.     It  also  imitates  the  Cireen- 

p,        *^  a    the     call-notes    of    the    Chimney    Swallow,    the 

^      ^^en  Oriole,  and   the   Woodchat    Shrike.       Its    usual 
caXi 

x^       ^'feote  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  Wood  Warblers. 
It       "1 

~*^^Dves  warmth,  and  without   doubt   passes  the  winter 

^^  Southern    coimtries,    for    it    leaves    in    August,    and 

in    captivity   appear    to   suffer   much    from    cold. 

OL.  U.  K 
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In  fthon  I  bare  remarked  we  do  not  often  find  it  m 
the  monntainous  districts  between  the  Meuse  and 
Prttsin,  which  mre  doubtlcw  too  high  and  cold.  ll. 
daet  BOt  exist   in   England,  bat   ii  found   in  Flanders 


it.  Soadevil,  Curator  of  the  StoeUiolm  Museum,  al«a 
rmurk>  of  this  bird: — ^"It  catches  tnwcta,  like  the 
Fhxatchers.  It  is  a  courafeous  and  qaarrelsome  bird, 
perpetuallj  in  motioD,  except  when  singing,  and  then 
it  chooi«!  an  elevated  branch  of  a  tree.  It^  nest  is 
jomcthinK  like  the  Blackcap's  in  form,  but  contains  a 
Jireate-T  number  of  feathers;  it  is  most  frequently  placed 
iu  hlac  bushes  or  rather  low  fruit  trees.  The  eggs  are 
four  or  five,  reddish  lilac,  vnth  black  dota  thickly 
•cattered  over  them." 

Of  the  habits  of  S.  icten'mi  M.  Gerbe  says: — "It  Utcs 
on  the  shaded  sides  of  hills  in  fertile  and  humid  valleys ; 
it  delights  to  frequent  willow  oziers,  and,  it  is  said, 
reeds.  I  have  frequently  found  it  in  olive  plantations. 
Its  food  differs  bm  little  from  that  of  S.  polyglotta,  like 
which,  it  catcher  insects  on  the  wing,  I  frequently 
found  debris  of  elytnc  in  the  gizzard,  mixed  with 
snails.  It  often  adds  to  its  r^^ime  fruits  and  berries. 
It  lays  four  or  fire  eggs,  slightly  larger  than  those  of 
S.  polyglatta,  bat  having  the  same  form  and  distribution 
of  colours." 

The  male  and  female  have  the  upper  part  of  the 
head  and  neck  olive  grey;  forehead  olive,  saturated 
with  yellow ;  rump  bright  greenish  ash.  Inferior  parts, 
space  between  beak  and  eyes,  superciliary  ridge, 
cheeks,  and  sides  of  neck,  yellow;  flanks  grey  brown, 
shaded  with  yellow;  wings  brown,  the  primaries  being 
bordered  with  greenish  grey;  secondaries  broadly  frin- 
ged with  yellowish  white,  and  near  their  origin   with 
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greenish;  greater  wing  coverts  have  a  green  ash-colour 
on  the  edges:  tail  brown,  bordered  with  yellowish 
grey,  the  external  quills  darker,  the  others  finely  bor- 
dered with  russet  white;  iris,  dark  brown;  superior 
mandible  brown,  inferior  yellow;  tarsi  and  feet  bluish; 
claws  brown. 

The  young  before  and  after  their  first  moult  are  not 
very  different  from  the  adult  birds;  all  the  colours  are 
paler,  and  the  fringes  of  the  wings  and  tail,  instead  of 
being  whitish  or  greenish,  are  of  a  bright  yellowish 
green. 

Figured  by  Vieillot,  in  the  Faun.  Fr.,  pi.  96,  figs. 
2  and  3;  by  Buffon,  PI.  Enl.,  581,  as  Fautette  des 
Roseaux;  Prince  Charles  Bonaparte,  in  Fauna  Italica, 
pi.  28,  fig.  2,  under  the  name  of  Sylvia  htppolais;  and 
by  M.  des  Murs,  Iconographie  Omithologique,  livraison 
X.,  1847,  from  which  my  figure  is   taken. 


Specific  CharaetBTt. — Plnmag*  mbore  jeOofnah  oHre  green; 
throat  black,  the  ferthere  in  winter  being  edged  with  yellowish 
white;  lirst  and  foorth  primaiy  of  equoL  length,  tho  second  and 
third  &  trifle  longer.    Length  five  inches. 


The  lonely  rocky  ieland  -which  reaiB  up  its  bold 
red-looking  front  to  the  eyes  of  the  traveller,  as  ho 
steams  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  on  his  way  to 
Hamburg,  seems  destined  to  be  a  rich  field  of  dis- 
covery to  the  European  omitholt^ist.  So  many  new 
forms  have  lately  turned  up  in  Heligoland,  that  th<- 
celebrated  Professor  of  Brunswick — Blasius,  has  been 
induced  to  make  an  excursion  thither,  and  examine 
for   himself    the    treasures   which    have  been   collected 
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bv  the  resident  naturalist,  Herr  Gatke.  The  results  of 
this  visit,  as  well  as  that  of  Herr  Giitke's  experience, 
liave  been  communicated  to  the  ornithological  world  in 
the  last  number  of  "Xaumannia." 

And  now  that  we  have  seen  the  original  articles,  I 
'will  take  the  liberty  of  correcting  a  slight  error  which 
I  made  in  the  note  at  page  48.  Phyllopneuste  borealia 
is,  I  find,  claimed  by  Blasius  as  an  entirely  new  species, 
and  he  gives  diagnostic  descriptions  of  this  bird  as 
compared  with  those  of  P,  Jaconica  and  P.  inter ina, 
between  which  two  species  it  appears  to  be  intermediate. 
I  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  this  and  other 
SylciadtBf  when  I  come  to  the  end  of  this  interesting 
g^roup.  With  regard  to  the  general  result  of  the 
observations  of  Blasius  and  Herr  (riitke  in  Heligoland, 
they  are  extremely  interesting. 

Blasius  gives  at  least  four  species  entirely  new  to 
Europe,  of  which  two  are  American  forms;  while  Herr 
Gatke  mentions  no  less  than  twenty-tliree  species  which 
he  considers  new  to  Europe,  observed  in  the  island  up 
to  1858;  and  he  concludes  his  paper  with  the  very 
natural  exclamation,  what  will   1859  bring  forth? 

The  most  interesting  part  of  those  papers  is  the 
number  of  American  species  which  the  lists  contain: 
among  them  is  the  subject  of  the  present  notice.  Perhaps 
the  evidence  adduced  bv  these  lists  mav  rather  remove 
tlie  hasty  scepticism  with  whicli  my  introduction  of  the 
Bald  Eagle  into  the   European  fauna  was  met. 

Sylvia  cirens  is  an  inhabitant  of  America  generally. 
The  specimen  whicli  Herr  Giitke  records  was  killed  on 
Heligoland,  on  the  19th.  of  October,  1858,  by  a  small 
boy  with  a  pea-scooter;  and  in  ord(»r  that  there  may 
be  no  mistake  about  the  determination  of  the  species, 
I  wiU  here  give  a  verbatim  translation  of  Herr  Giitke's 
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very    clear    description.       The    bird    is     in     its 
plumage,  and  tliiis  differs  from  my  figure,  which  is    in 
its  Bummer  dress. 

"The  upper  part  of  the  head,  back,  and  rnnip,  a 
beautiful  clear  yellowish  olive  green,  more  inclining  to 
yellow  towards  the  rump;  forehead,  a.  broad  stripe  over 
the  eyes,  and  sides  of  the  throat,  very  beautiful  clear 
yellow;  from  the  beak  to  the  eyes  is  a  blackish  stripe, 
which  is  continued  on  the  other  side  of  the  eye, 
and  terminates,  or  is  blended  with,  the  colouring  of  the 
ear  coverts.  Chin,  and  front  of  head  and  neck,  are 
clear  black,  the  feathers  having  yellowish  white  edges, 
which  from  the  chin  very  much  conceal  the  ground 
colour.  According  to  Wilson  these  bright  borders  wholly 
disappear  in  summer,  and  leave  these  parts  clear  and 
filiining  black,  (see  figure,)  which  has  given  to  the  bird 
its  name  of  "Black-throated  Warbler."  Sides  of  breast, 
belly,  and  under  tail  coverts  are  yellowish  white,  having 
on  each  side  two  broad  black  stripes. 

^Ving  and  tail  feathers  are  black,  with  bluish  ash 
grey  borders,  which  on  the  back  of  the  wing  beooae 
almost  white;  greater  wing  coverts  have  broad  white 
tips,  the  smaller  entirely  white,  by  which  two  shining 
white  bands  across  the  wing  are  formed.  Both'  the 
outer  tail  feathers  are  almost  entirely  white,  having  on 
the  outer  web  only  a  faint  black  stripe,  which  is  broader 
at  the  tip,  and  towards  the  rump  is  almost  lost  in  the 
black  shafl;  the  third  tail  feathers  also  have  on  the 
inner  webs  a  large  white  spot.  Beak,  feet,  and  iris, 
brown  black. 

The  form  of  this  little  bird  is  elegant,  though  the 
beak  is  rather  strong  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
bird;  the  feet  are  somewhat  feeble.  The  tail  is  almost 
evenly  notched;   the   outer  pair   of  feathers    are   rather 
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the  shortest.  Wings  are  tolerably  pointed;  the  first  and 
fourth  primaries  are  of  equal  lengthy  the  second  and 
third  only  a  trifle  longer;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth, 
are  near  the  tips  of  the  outer  web  very  strongly 
notched. 

The  whole  length  of  the  bird,  from  the  forehead  to 
the  point  of  the  tail,  five  inches;  length  of  the  wing 
in  repose  two  inches  and  six  lines;  of  the  tail  two 
inches;  an  inch  of  the  tail  uncovered  by  the  wings. 
Beak  five  lines;  tarsus  nine  lines;  middle  toe  three 
lines;  claws  two  lines;  hinder  toe  three  lines,  and  the 
very  curved  claw  of  ditto  two  lines  and  a  half." 

The  bird  has  been  preserved  in  spirits. 

Syltia  tirens  belongs  to  the  group  of  Leaf  Warblers, 
but  as  its  existence  in  Europe  was  not  known  by  me 
sufficiently  early  to  place  it  in  that  section,  I  have 
introduced  it  here,  rather  than  defer  a  notice  of  it  to 
the  end  of  the  work.  Its  habits  are  so  well  described 
by  Audubon,  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  transcribing  the 
following  from  his  large  octavo  work  upon  the  '*  Birds 
of  America." 

'*I  have  traced  this  species  from  Texas  to  New- 
foundland, although  at  considerable  intervals,  along  our 
Atlantic  coasts,  it  being  of  rare  occurrence,  or  wanting 
in  some  parts,  while  in  others  it  is  abundant:  but  in 
no  portion  of  the  United  States  have  I  met  with  it 
so  plentiful  as  around  Eastport,  in  Maine,  where  I  saw 
it  in  the  month  of  May.  Many  remain  all  summer  in 
that  State,  as  well  as  in  Massachussetts  and  the  northern 
parts  of  New  York;  and  some  are  found  at  that  season 
even  in  the  higher  portions  of  Pennsylvania.  On  the 
coast  of  Labrador  it  was  not  observed  by  me  or  any  of 
my  party,  and  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Richardson, 
as  having  been  seen  in  the  Fur  Countries.       Its  habits 
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are  intermediate  between  those  of  many  of  our  Warbl^w;^^ 
and  the  Vireoa,  the  notes  of  vhich  latter  it  in  a  gr^^t 
measure  assumes. 

It    usually   makes   its   appearance   in    Maryland  stm-^f 
New  Jersey  about  the   first  week   in    May,  when   it  ^^  i.. 
observed  to  be  actively  engaged   in  searching  for   tooJ^\^^ 
regardless,   as  it  were,   of  the   presence   of  man.     Il**^-** 
movements  when   proceeding  northward  are  rapid,  and  ^ 

it  advances  through  the  woods  solitarily,  or   nearly  so,  S 

it  being  seldom  that  more  than  two  or  three  are  found 
together  at  this  time,  or  indeed  durii^  the  breeding- 
season,  at  which  period  each  pair  appropriates  to  itself 
a  certain  extent  of  ground.  Its  retrograde  march  is 
also  rapid,  and  by  the  middle  of  October  they  all  seem 
to  have  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  our  most  soutbem 
States. 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  during  the  summer 
months  of  various  kinds  of  flies  and  caterpillars,  many 
of  the  former  of  which  it  captures  by  darting  after 
them  from  its  perch,  in  the  manner  of  Flycatchers  and 
Vireos,  emitting,  like  them  also,  a  clicking  sound  from 
its  bill.  In  the  autumn  it  is  often  seen  feeding  on 
small  berries  of  various  sorts,  in  which  respect,  also,  it 
resembles  the  birds  just  mentioned. 

I  never  found  the  nest  of  this  bird,  of  which,  however, 
Mr.  Nuttall  has  given  a  minute  description,  which  I 
shall  here,  with  his  permission,  place  before  you. — ^"Last 
summer,  1830,  ou  the  8th.  of  June,  I  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  a  nest  of  this  species,  in  a  perfectly  solitary 
situation,  on  the  Blue  Hills  of  Milton.  The  female  was 
sitting,  and  about  to  hatch.  The  nest  was  in  a  low, 
thick,  and  stunted  Virginia  juniper.  When  I  approached 
near  to  the  nest  the  female  stood  motionless  on  its  edge, 
and  peeped  down   in   such   a  manner   that   I    imagined 
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her  to  be  a  young  bird;  she  then  darted  directly  to 
the  earth  and  ran,  but  when  deceived  I  sought  her  on 
the  ground  she  had  very  expertly  disappeared,  and  I 
now  found  the  nest  to  contain  four  roundish  eggs, 
white,  inclining  to  flesh-colour,  variegated,  more  par- 
ticularly at  the  great  end,  with  pale  purplish  .points  of 
various  sizes,  interspersed  with  other  large  spots  of 
brown  and  blackish.  The  nest  was  formed  of  circularly 
entwined  fine  stripes  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  juniper, 
and  the  tough  white  fibrous  bark  of  some  other  plant, 
bedded  with  soft  feathers  of  the  Robin,  and  lined  with 
a  few  horse-hairs  and  some  slender  tops  of  bentgrass, 
(  Agrastis.'*  J 

My  friend  describes  the  notes  of  this  species  as 
follows: — ^'This  simple,  rather  drawling,  and  somewhat 
plaintive  song,  uttered  at  short  intervals,  resembles  the 
syllables  'te  d^  territica,'  sometimes  'tederisca,*  pro- 
nounced pretty  loud  and  slow,  and  the  tones  proceeding 
from  high  to  low.*  These  notes  I  am  well  acquainted 
with,  but  none  can  describe  the  songs  of  our  difierent 
species  like  Nuttall." 

My  figure  is  taken  from  Audubon's  large  folio  work, 
the  drawing  being  kindly  executed  for  me  by  Mr. 
Sinclair,  of  Glasgow,  to  whom  I  shall  also  on  another 
occasion  have  to  express  my  obligations. 

Figured  also  by  Wilson  and  Nuttall. 
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Specific  Characters, — Upper  parts  of  the  plumage  shaded  with 
greenish  or  olive  grey ;  a  white  streak  over  the  eyes,  and  the  un- 
der parts  of  the  body  also  white,  with  an  ochreous  tint.  Tail 
coverts  yellowish,  edged  with  olive  grey ;  both  the  outer  tail  quills 
pale  whitish  at  the  end;  the  longest  wing  primary  longer  than 
the  longest  secondary.  Length  of  an  adult  male  sent  me  by  M. 
B.  Yerreaux,  five  inches  and  a  half;  carpus  to  tip,  two  inches 
ind  a  quarter;  tail  two  inches  and  a  quarter;  tarsus  nine-tenths 
>f  an  inch. 


We  have  now  arrived  at  Count  Miihle's  last  section 
y(  the  SyhiadcBy  containing  the  interesting  and  large  group 
rf  Reed.  Warblers.  The  Sedge  and  Reed  Warblers  of 
3ur  own  island  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  hardly 
aecessary  to  say  anything  about  the  habits  of  the 
family,  which  are  very  similar  in  all  the  species.  They 
tnay,  however,  be  distinguished  by  the  following  char- 
suiters.  The  forehead  is  narrow  and  flat,  the  feet 
u:e  strong,  and  the  claws  long  and  slender;  wings 
short,  and  the  tail  round  or  cuneiform.  The  distinctions 
of  sex  are  not  strongly  marked,  and  there  is  generally 
a  bright  whitish  or  cream-coloured  stripe  extending  over 
the  eyes.  The  young  moult  in  the  spring  for  the 
first  time.  They  are  found  principally  in  northern 
climates,  and  generally  near  water  or  marshes,  and  are 
not  found  among  high  trees,  or  in  mountainous  dis- 
tricts. They  arrive  late  and  migrate  early,  and  there 
is  a  great  similarity  in  their  song.  They  are  insectivorous, 
and  build  in  reeds  or  bushes,  having  always  a  stalk 
or  branch  passing  through  the  nest,  which  is  so  formed 
and  fixed,  that  although  swayed  about  by  the  wind  so 
as  nearly  to  touch  the  water,  the  eggs  do  not  fall  out. 

The  Marsh  Warbler,  the  first  which  I  am  called 
upon  to  notice,  is  very  similar  in  external  form  and 
colour    to    our    Reed   Warbler,  but   differs    considerably 


from  it  in  its  song  and  iiiditicattoii.  It  has  a  wide 
range  in  Europe,  being  found  in  Russia,  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France.  It 
does  not  seem  to  go  farther  north  than  Denmark. 
Count  Miihle  states  that  it  is  found  in  the  whole  of 
JJortli  and  South  Africa,  and  in  the  south-west  of 
Asia.  I  cannot,  however,  find  it  in  either  Hodgson'ii 
Catalogue,  or  that  of  Mr.  A.  Leith  Adams,  of  the  birds 
of  India,  published  in  the  "Zoological  Trausactioiio" 
for  November,  1858,  and  May,  1859 — two  exceedingly 
interesting  and  valuable  coatributioni  to  Indian  omi- 
ihology;  neither  is  it  in  Mr.  Salvin's  list  of  tlie  "Birds 
of  the  Eastern  Atlas  of  Africa,"  or  in  Captain  Loche'n 
"Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Algeria;"  but  there  ia  no 
doubt  it  may  have  been  confounded  in  tbe  above  lists 
with  Sfflvia  arunditutcea. 

In  Europe  it  is  found,  according  to  Tcniminck,  plea- 
tiiiilly  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Po  and  the  Danube;  and 
Degland  records  its  appearance  in  the  department  of 
Nord.  A  male  was  killed  in  1843,  in  the  neighbourhood 
\  of  Berguea,  and  subsequently  every  year  others  at  the 
■ame  place.  M.  Baillon  has  procured  it  &om  AbberiUe, 
and  M.  Gerbe  plentifully  &om  the  Basses  Alps.  It  is 
generally  distributed  in  Germany,  appearing  in  May, 
and  leaving  again  in  September.  It  is  found,  not  in 
thick  reed  and  sedge  clumps,  but  chiefly  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  where  the  brushwood  is  low  and  mixed  with 
reeds,  high  grass,  sedges,  etc.,  closely  grown  together. 
The  following  is  from  Count  Muhle's  description  of 
its  habits: — "The  Marsh  Warbler  is  a  very  neat  merry 
bird.  Quick  in  all  its  movements,  it  is  equally  active 
in  skipping  through  the  bushes  as  in  flight.  Bold  and 
enterprising,  it  becomes  also  arrogant  and  tyrannical  in 
its  combats   with   other  birds   dwelling   around  it.      It 
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seems  never  to  repose,  and  hardly  does  the  eye  catch 
it  than  its  voice  is  heard  perhaps  a  hundred  paces 
farther  off.  Of  all  the  Reed  Warblers  it  has  the  most 
beautiful  and  varied  song,  enlivening  an  otherwise  dull 
and  monotonous  part  of  the  country.  It  is  a  master 
in  imitation,  and  knows  quite  well  how  to  blend  in  a 
delightful  whole,  the  different  songs  of  the  surrounding 
birds.  In  warm  summer  it  sings  all  night  through, 
and  so  charmingly  in  the  stillness  of  the  time 
and  scene,  that  we  are  tempted  to  compare  it  with 
the  Nightingale.  Its  call-note  is  not  often  heard,  but 
is  similar  to  that  of  other  Reed  Warblers.  Its  nest  is 
never  placed  over  water,  nor  even  over  marshy  ground; 
it  is  found  in  shrubs  and  bushes  from  one  to  three 
feet  above  the  ground:  the  inside  is  deep,  like  that 
of  other  Reed  Warblers'  nests,  and  formed  of  delicate 
grass  blades^  straws,  nettle  fibres,  and  spiders'  webs.  It 
is  lined  with  very  fine  straw  and  a  tolerable  quantity 
of  horse-hair.  It  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  which  are 
bluish  white,  sparingly  spotted  with  delicate  grey  dots, 
and  olive  brown  and  ash  grey  spots." 

Brehm,  in  Badeker's  work  upon  European  eggs,  says 
of  this  bird: — ^^^It  builds  in  bushes  in  meadows  and 
on  the  banks  of  ditches,  rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes.  The 
nest  is  made  of  dry  grass  and  straws,  with  panicles, 
and  interwoven  with  strips  of  inner  bark  and  horse- 
hair outside.  The  rim  is  only  very  slightly  drawn  in. 
It  has  a  loose  substructure,  and  is  by  this  and  its 
half-globular  form,  suspended  on  dry  ground  between 
the  branches  of  the  bushes  or  nettles,  easily  distinguished 
from  the  strongly-formed  nest  of  S.  arundinaceay  which 
is  moreover  built  over  water.  It  lays  five  or  six  eggs 
the  beginning  of  June,  which  have  a  bluish  white 
ground,  with  pale  violet  and  clear   brown  spots  in   the 
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texture  of  tlio  ehcU.  and  delicate  dark  brown  epota^ 
the  surface,  mingled  with  which  are  a  number  of  black 
dots.  The  ground  colour  also  in  many  fresh  eggs  is 
green,  but  clear  and  very  different  from  the  muddy 
tmt  of  tbe  egg  of  the  Reed  Warbler.  The  female  sits 
daily  for  some  hours,  but  the  male  takes  his  turn. 
Incubation  laats  thirteen  days." 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  quoting  the  habits 
iind  nidificntion  of  this  bird,  as  they  are  the  principal 
means  by  which  the  species,  though  undoubted,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Roed  Warbler.  Its  powers  of 
imitation  are  indeed  remarkable.  M.  L'Abbe  Caire 
writes  to  M.  Gcrbe: — "This  species  sings  most  admirably, 
imitating  with  exactitude  the  notes  of  the  Goldfinch, 
the  Chaffinch,  and  the  Blackbird,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  birds  which  frequent  its  neighbourhood.  It*  soug 
is  richer  in  variation  than  that  of  the  Nightingale,  and 
it  can  be  listened  to  from  morning  to  night." 

I  think  it  very  probable  that  this  bird  is  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Great  Britain,  thongli  hitherto  confounded  with 
the  Rocd  Warbler,  I  think  I  have  myself  taken  the 
nest;  and  Mr,  Sweet's  bird,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Yarrell, 
was  probably  this  species. 

Tlie  male  and  female  in  breeding  plumage  are  greenish 
oUve  grey,  the  rump  somewhat  paler  green;  inferior 
parts  of  a  white  russet,  lightest  on  the  chin  and  throa^ 
having  a  yellow  tint  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and 
belly;  the  lores,  and  a  line  above  the  eyes,  reddish 
white.  Wings  brown,  bordered  with  ash;  tail  same, 
bordered  with  greyish;  first  primary  very  short,  second 
a  little  shorter  than  the  third,  which  is  the  longest,  and 
which  is  t^veIlty  millemetres  longer  than  the  longest 
secondary,  that  of  the  Reed  Warbler  being  tmly  sixteen. 
Beak  above,  black  brown,  lower  mandible  ydlow  flesh- 
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colour;  length  five  lines  and  a  half^  and  two  lines  at 
the  base^  being  shorter  and  broader  than  that  of  the 
Reed  Warbler;  the  gape,  which  is  orange  yellow,  is 
garnished  with  three  or  four  strong  black  hairs;  iris 
dark  brown;  feet  yellow  flesh-colour;  claws  darker. 

The  young  birds  are  above  clear  olive  grey,  and 
underneath  slightly  inclining  to  a  rusty  yellow. 

My  figures  of  this  bird  and  its  egg  are  from  speci- 
mens sent  me  by  M.  E.  Verreaux. 

It  is  figured  also  by  Naumann,  in  his  Naturgeschichte 
Der  Vogel  Deutschlands,  Taf.  81,  fig.  8,  (male;)  and 
by  Gould,  B.  of  E.  The  egg  is  also  figui'ed  in  Badeker's 
work. 


Liueiola  caligala, 
Balicaria  caligaia, 
Calatnorphe  caligata, 
.Riverain  hotti, 
Ottlitfelttr  SoAnangtr,  and 
Sc&mucker  Rokrmager, 


LiCHTBKSTBIN  ;    1 

"Reise  nach  fiucharft,"  p.  133. 
EvRSsHxNN;  Addend.,  iii.,  page 

ia.13;   nod   in    Bullet,   de   la 

Societe  Imp.  de  Mosi-ow,  1S18. 

No.  1,  p.  826. 
MOhlbi   Uoaograpb  der  Europ. 

Sylvieu,  18S6. 

TaiBITBHUIIf ;    ynHyflmnmnng, 

T.,    199. 
EBTBBHI,INa  AND  BuBtus,  1840. 

ScHLBOBL;  Revue,  IBM. 
Dboukd;  1849. 
Or  THB  Fbbnch. 

Or  THB  Gbbmanb. 


Sptcifie    CAaraclert. — The  Uni  in   front   frunialied   with  four 
sralei,  occupying  two-thirds  of  the  whole  length;  the  fint  and  Uat 
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man,  the  third  doable  the  length  of  the  first.  All  the  tail 
feathers  rounded,  the  middle  one  somewhat  shortened,  and  edged 
with  pale  grey  brown.  Length  four  inches  and  two-fiflhs;  wings 
two  inches  and  fonr  lines;  tail  two  inches;  tarsi  nine  lines  and  a 
half;  middle  toe  five  lines. 


There  has  been  much  written  about  this  little  bird, 
whose  history  appears  to  be  as  follows. — Pallas^  in  his 
''Zoography  of  Asiatic  Russia/'  describes  a  small  Reed 
Warbler^  under  the  designation  of  Mot€u:illa  salicaria; 
the  Warblers  in  those  days  being  mixed  up  with  the 
Wagtails.  In  the  history  of  Eversmann's  travels  to 
Bucharest,  Lichtenstein,  the  German  naturalist,  has 
noticed  a  bird,  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  labelled 
**SyUna  caligata,  Siberia,  Eversmann,"  in  the  following 
words: — ^**A  new  species,  and  distinct  from  all  our 
European  Reed  Warblers,  which  Pallas,  under  the 
mistaken  name  of  MotcunUa  salicaria^  very  fully  and 
correctly  described." 

It  resembles  Sylvia  arundinaceay  Latham,  in  its 
youthful  plumage,  but  it  may  be  distinguished  as  follows :  « 
— **The  length  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the  rump 
is  only  two  inches  and  five  lines;  the  tail  is  about  two 
inches  one  line;  the  beak  is  much  smaller,  only  five 
lines  and  a  half  long.  The  tarsus  is  nine  lines;  the 
superciliary  streak  not  clearly  developed,  and  it  is 
booted  to  the  root  of  the  toes  with  scales.  The  con- 
struction of  the  wing  is  also  different:  the  second 
primary  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  sixth,  andj  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  arc  the  longest,  whilst  in 
jLrundinacea  the  fifth  is  shorter  than  the  second;  also 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  are  contracted  in  the  outer 
web.  The  legs  are  of  a  bright  colour,  and  the  first 
year's  plumage  of  Arundinacea  is  much  paler. 
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Keysrrling  and  Blasius  also  describe  the  Berlin 
specimen  minutely,  and  consider  it  synonymous  with 
Pallas's  M.itacilla  salicaria,  which  view  is  also  taken 
by  St;hlegel  in  an  elaborate  analysis  in  his  "RevTie 
Critique."  Lastly,  Count  Jliihle,  after  carefal  exami- 
nation of  tlie  specimen  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  identifies 
it  with  a  specimen  he  had  killed  in  Greece.  Eversmann, 
having  in  18413-3  published  an  addenda  to  PaHas'M 
"Zjography,"  described  the  bird  which  he  had  dis- 
covered as  Stftma  acita.  Thus,  though  the  identity 
of  Motacitla  salicaria  and  &  acita  may  he  still  open  to 
doubt,  and  is  in  fact  doubted  by  Count  Miihie,  it  u 
quite  certain  that  the  latter  bird,  captured  in  Greece, 
and  described  and  figured  in  his  work,  is  identical 
with  the  S.  acita  of  Everamann,  thua  establishing  cleuly 
its  title  to   the  distinction  of  an  European  species. 

The  Booted  Warbler  has  only  been  found  in  Siberia, 
Russia,  and  Greece.  Eversmann  found  it  on  the  hanlo! 
of  the  rivers  in  the  Ural  Mountains.  It  is  described 
by  Pallas  as  inhabiting  the  banks  of  rivers,  among  the 
,  vinom.  It  fauigi  oQ  die  rtemB  of  tilie  trees,  and  i> 
continually  in  motion,  and  singing  most  agreeably.  It 
constructs  in  the  forks  of  the  branches  a  nest  composed 
of  grass,  and  it  lays  four  or  five  eggs. 

Thienemann  figures  the  egg  &om  specimens  sent  &om 
the  Volga,  but  I  think  this  source  too  doubtful  £>r 
reliance.  Altogether  we  want  a  great  deal  more  infor- 
mation about  this  species. 

The  upper  parts  are  of  a  pale  and  dirty  olive-colour; 
the  inferior  whitish,  but  the  throat  is  of  a  pure  white. 
Primaries  and  tail  brownish  grey;  middle  tail  feathers 
with  lighter  edges,  the  external  ones  edged  with  whidsh 
on  both  sides:  the  following  are  only  edged  with  this 
colour    on  the  inner  barbs  and  at  the  tip.     Beak  black. 
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approaching    to    white    at    the    base;    feet    brown. 

My  figure  is  taken  from  the  drawing  of  the  original 
specimen  of  this  bird  by  Count  Miihle.  The  egg, 
though  given  with  doubt,  is  from  Thienemann. 


"       naliearia, 

"      paliidicota, 
Caiamodgta  ichanvbaH] 
tt  Carietti, 

Calamotfyla  aquatica, 
Saliearia  aquatiea. 


Sivtrain  aquaHqtit, 
Segge*  So/trtoHger, 


Gmblin;  Syst.,  vol.  i.,  p.  ^ 
Latbau;  Ind.,  17IM),  ruL  ii., 

p.  510. 
TBMitiNciv;  Mail.. 
ScBixa;  Europ.  Faiin.,  1940. 
MOhlb,  1858. 
Mbtbb  iKD  Wotfr.  1810. 
VlBlLLOT;  Diet..  1817. 

Boxuun,  1838.    G>bm; 

Diet.,  1848. 
Dboukd,  1849. 
KiT§BBUMa  &  Bla«D8,  1S4D. 
ScHUOBi,  1844. 
Gould  i  B.  of  E- 
Or  THi  Fbkkch. 
Or  TBB  GzuuNs. 


Specific  Ckaractert. — A  1m^  band  of  yellowiak  white  or  jelltnr 
over  the  eyea;  on  the  hend  two  large  lougitudiiul  black  banda, 
separated  by  a  reddish  yellow  band;  the  under  tail  oorerta  and 
the  rump  mvlied  with  oblong  blackiah  apota;  tani  fleah-coloar. 
Length  of  a  male  specimen  sent  me  by  M.  E.  Terreanx,  four 
inohea  and  fonr-tenths;  carpus  to  tip  two  inches  and  a  half;  tanna 
■ix-tenlha  of  an  inoh. 
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SIB  Aquatic  Warbler  has  a  somewhat  limited  ranged 
»   only  known  with  certainty  to  breed  in   Germany 

Holland.  According  to  Temminck  it  is  only  an 
flental  visitor  in  the  latter  country,  but  Miihle  gives 

as  one  of  its  breeding  places.  It  is  plentiful  in 
iP^  and  the  south  of  France  during  the  passage.  It 
^und  in  Switzerland  and  Sardinia,  on  the  banks  of 
^ar  and  Rhone,  and  in  the  marshes  surrounding 
^«.  It  is  also  found  at  Dieppe,  and  in  the  marshes 
^Mt  Lille.  It  occurs  in  Algeria,  as  stated  by 
^%ain  Loche;  and  Mr.  Salvin,  in  his  "Five  Months' 
^-nesting  in  the  Eastern  Atlas,"  in  the  "Ibis"  for 
i^,  1859,  says,  "At  the  head  of  the  little   marsh   of 

Djendeli,   I   more    than  once   observed    a    pair   of 

Warbler.  We  afterwards  found  it  more  abundant 
Sana,  where  it  was  breeding.  In  its  habits  it  much 
Mnbles  the  Common  Reed  Warbler,  fC.  arundinacea;J 

eggs  also  are  similar." 
'It  is  really  plentiful  nowhere,"  says  Count  Miihle, 
id  it  dwells  preferably  in  large  wild  swamps.  In 
turner  it  need  only  be  sought  for  where  the  water 
cooped  up  almost  knee-deep,  with  ditches  and  dry 
cks  of  land  running  into  it,  and  covered  with  bushes, 
gh  grass,  rushes,  and  reeds.  In  autumn  it  may  be 
Lind  in  more  cultivated  ground." 
"It  is  a  very  restless  and  lively  bird,  and  also  crafty 
d  cunning.  It  creeps  with  great  agility  through  the 
igs  and  stalks  of  the  thick  swampy  plants,  in  which 
excels  all  other  Reed  Warblers.  It  may  be  seen 
iding  along  near  the  ground,  like  a  mouse;  it  never 
►ps  on  the  ground,  but  goes  along  step  by  step.  On 
e  stalks  and  perpendicular  stems  of  plants  it  may  be 
en  running  up  and  down  with  such  agility  that  it 
cms  to  slide  along  without  using   its  feet  at  all.     Its 
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call  is  like  the  rest  of  the  Ilci.-d  AVurblcrs';  its  love- 
mng,  though  loud,  is  also  pleasant,  and  comes  almost 
always  from  the  depth  of  the  rectl-bcds,  anil  seldom 
from  the  summit  of  the  stalks :  it  ia,  however,  propor- 
tionally often  heard  among  trees.  It  builds  its  nest  in 
the  swamp;  the  exterior  is  formed  of  coarse  grass  tops, 
intcrtwiued  with  dcHcat*  straws :  it  is  lined  inside  with 
horse-hiiir.  It  la  placed  between  the  slender  twigs  of 
small  bushes,  and  always  cspeeially  found  in  isolated 
miirshy  places  intersected  with  ditches.  It  lays  in  tlic 
beginning  of  May  four  or  fire,  rarely  six,  eggs,  grey- 
greenish  on  grey-ycUowish  ground,  with  spots  more  or 
less  strongly  marked,  darker  than  the  ground   colour," 

Brchm,  in  Badeker's  "Euj-opeau  Eggs,"  saj-s  of  thi» 
species: — "It  breeds  in  Hollimd,  Greece,  Germany,  and. 
probably  in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  At  the  end  of" 
April  we  hear  its  nuptial  song  in  the  marshes,  among' 
tlic  bulrushes,  reeds,  and  bog  plants  which  grow  there. 
Its  nest  may  be  found  the  end  of  May,  containing  five  or 
six  eggs,  deep  under  a  clump  of  sedges,  in  the  grass 
bdiiiid  rabbish,  or  on  the  bank  of  a.  hedge  new  vmter, 
hanging  on  the  stalks  of  a  plant.  It  is  unlike  the 
nest  of  the  Sedge  Warbler  in  being  smaller,  but  is 
built  of  the  same  materials,  namely,  small  rootlets, 
mixed  with  strips  of  reed  and  straw,  under  which  is 
also  some  horse-hair.  The  eggs  are  smaller,  brighter, 
smoother,  and  more  shining  than  those  of  S.  phragmites, 
and  are  often  marked  with  hair-streaks.  Very  oft;en 
the  markings  are  so  faint  that  the  egg  appears  unicolorous. 
Once  we  found  a  nest  containing  eggs  washed  with 
carmine.  The  male  sits  but  little,  the  female  most 
assiduously.     Incubation  thirteen  days." 

M.  Moquin-Tandon  has  kindly  sent  me   the   drawing 
from  which   the   figure   of  my  egg  is   taken,   with   the 
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following  remarks: — "This  egg  comes  from  the  environs 
of  Angers.  I  had  it  from  M.  de  Barac^,  a  distinguished 
ornithologist.  The  nest  is  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  cleverly 
constructed.  It  contains  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a  dirty 
greenish  grey,  with  olive  spots  more  or  less  dark, 
generally  forming  a  wreath  at  the  thicker  end.  I  have 
seen  some  specimens  of  a  deeper  grey.  Great  diameter 
seventeen  to  eighteen  millemetres,  small,  twelve  to 
thirteen." 

The  male  and  female  in  breeding-plumage  have   the 
upper   parts   a   pretty  ash   grey,  passing  to   yellow  red 
on  the  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts,  with  black   spots, 
forming    two   longitudinal  bands    on    the   vertex,    small 
and  less   apparent  on  the  neck,  deep  and  large  on  the 
back,  narrow   on   the   tail    coverts;   inferior    parts    of  a 
yellow  russet,  very  clear,  becoming  white  on  the  throat 
and  on  the  middle   of  the   belly;    a   large   superciliary 
band,  the  same   colour   as   the   throat;   another,   brown, 
above  the  cars,  larger   over   the   auditory  orifice;   wing 
coverts   brown,   thickly   bordered  with   ash    grey;    pri- 
maries blackish,  bordered  with  grey;  tail  quills  brown, 
bordered  with  greyish,  the  most  external  of  each  having 
SLD.  ashy  tint.     Beak  brown  above,  yellowish  below  and 
on    the    edges    of   the    mandibles;    feet   yellowish,  with 
the    bottom    of    the    toes    yellow;    iris    bright    brown; 
£rst   primary    short,    second    and    third    equal   and    the 
longest. 

In  autumn  the  plumage  is  yellow  russet  above,  with 
black  spots  in  the  centre  of  the  feathers,  as  in  spring; 
below  of  a  clearer  russet;  all  the  quills  of  the  wings 
and  tail  bordered  with  yellowish  red  or  grey. 

Young  after  the  first  moult  resemble  the  old  birds, 
but  have  on  the  neck  and  flanks  brown  stria?,  more  or 
less  numerous. — (l)egland.) 
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INSECTIVORiE. 

Family  SYLVIA DJE. 

Genus  Sylvia.     (Latham.) 


MOUSTACHED    WARBLER. 


Sylcia  melanopogen. 


Syfvia  melanopogen. 
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Calamodifta  melanopogev, 
Salicaria  melanopogen. 
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Cetiia  melanopogerif 
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BeC'fin  a  Moustaches  Noires, 
Scktcarzbartiger  Rohrsanger, 
Turapofflie  Castagnolo, 


Temminck;  Man.,  2Dd.  Ed., 

p.  121,  1835. 
ScHiNz;  Europ.  Fann.,  1840. 
MOhle;  Monograph,  1856. 
bonapabte,  1838. 
Keyserlino  and  Blasius, 

1840. 

SCHLEGKL;   RevuC,   1841. 

Z.  Gebbe;  Diet,  1848. 
Degland,  1849. 
Of  the  French. 
Of  the  Germans. 
Of  Savi. 


Specific  Characters. — Beak  very  slender,  and  drawn  inwards; 
eyebrows  broad  and  white;  the  vertex,  lore,  and  a  spot  behind 
the  eyes  black;  twelve  quills  in  the  tail;  tarsi  blackish.  Length 
four  inches  and  a  half;  carpus  to  tip  two  inches  and  one-fifth;  tail 
one  inch  and  a  half;  tarsus  nine-tenths  of  an  inch;  beak,  from 
gajx?,  half  an  inch. 


!Fi! 


The  Moiistaclied  Warbler  is  a  rare  bird,  for,  not- 
wilhstandiiig  tlie  statement  of  Temminck  that  it  is 
common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  near  Ragusa, 
and  in  Tuscany,  but  fe>v  specimens  are  found  in  cabinets. 
It  occurs,  however,  in  Sicily,  Italy,  the  south  of  France, 
Greece,  in  the  swamps  of  Lentini,  and  at  Syracuse. 
Temminck  says  that  it  is  "tres  commune"  about  the 
lake  Castiglione,  and  Ostia.  However  this  may  be  we 
know  very  little  about  its  habits,  more  than  has  been 
mentioned  by  M.  Cantraine,  who  collected  specimens  for 
Temminck  in  Italy,  and  who  remarks  that  it  always 
lives  in  the  swamps,  and  in  the  bushes  which  surround 
them.  It  climbs  along  the  rced-steius  like  the  rest  of 
its  family,  and  lets  its  sharp  singing  notes  be  heard 
clearly  enough.  Like  Sylvia  aquaiica,  it  also  runs 
along  the  rccd-stems  and  water-plants,  above  tJie  surface 
of  the  water.  It  is  not  shy,  and  frequently  eits  on  the 
tops  of  the  reeds.  Those  which  M.  Caatraine  killed  in 
the  wHnter  were  all  males. 

M,  Motiuin-Taudon  lias  kintUy  sent  mc  a  beautifiol 
drawing  of  the  egg,  fwhich  I  have  figured,)  with  the 
following  remarks: — ^"From  the  neighbourhood  of 
MontpeUier,  from  whence  it  was  sent  me  by  M.  Lebrun. 
This  Warbler  builds  among  the  reeds.  Its  nest  is  small, 
in  the  form  of  a  deep  cup,  and  composed  of  fibrils  and 
roots  and  leaves  of  small  grasses,  and  the  interior  is 
lined  with  horse-hair  and  wool.  It  contains  four  or 
five  eggs,  having  an  azure  white  ground,  with  browu  spots, 
larger  and  more  thickly  scattered  round  the  larger  end. 
Great  diameter  fourteen  millemetres,  small  eleven." 

A  male  in  breeding  plumage  sent  me  by  M.  E. 
Verreaux,  has  the  head  dark  black;  nape,  back,  and 
rump  rich  nut  brown,  with  longitudinal  rays  of  black 
on   the    middle   of    the    feathers   of    the    back;    throat. 
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and  upper  part  of  the  belly  pure  white,  slightly 
about  the  crop  with  russet;  flanks,  lower  part 
t>cjlly,  and  under  tail  coverts  a  lively  russet;  the 
-^  and  a  spot  behind  the  eyes,  black;  superciliary 
S^s  white,  becoming  broader  towards  the  nape.  Wings 
*-  tail  dark  brown,  the  inner  barbs  of  the  primaries 
^cl.ered  with  white;  beak  and  legs  brown;  iris  nut 
^Wn.  First  primary  very  short,  the  second  shorter 
^«Ui  the  third,  which  is  somewhat  shorter  than  the 
^Virth,  the  fourth  and  fifth  ahnost  equally  long,  the 
^tter  longest:  the  exterior  web  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
-Ontractcd  towards  the  end. 

Dcgland  says  that  in  the  autumnal  plumage  the  upper 
)arts  are  of  a  tint  less  dark,  with  the  black  lines  on 
he  centre  of  the  feathers  of  the  head,  and  the  borders 
f  those  on  the  body  redder.  The  white  of  the  neck, 
rop,  and  stomach  less  pure;  the  crop  and  flanks  of  a 
.arker  reddish  brown.  The  young  before  the  first 
loult  are  of  a  lighter  brown,  with  more  olive-colour 
bove. 

Figured  by  Temminck  and  Laug,  pi.  col.,  245;  by 
loux,  Ornith.  Prov.,  pi.  23S;  Savi,  Ornith.  Tosc; 
Vliihle,  Monogr.  der  Eur.  Sylv. 


Saliairia  cUtirola, 

Siverain  CUtieole, 
Citttti  RohrtaBger, 
Beeeamoteke, 


ViFiLLOT;  Faun.  Fr.,  p.  227.  i 
Smvi;  Orailk.  T<mc..   1837. 
EcHiNx;  Eurap.  FouD.,  ISUK.  i 
Monog.,  1830. 
;  Keue  Wirb.  Vogel, 
p.  113. 

eelli  Lipm,  1810. 
Z.  Gekbb;  DieU,  1848. 
Dboubd,  1840. 

EBiszBLtHO  AMD  Blisicb,  1840. 
ScHLBOBL;  B«vae,  ISU. 
Of  thb  Frbuch. 
Of  thb  Obbxanb. 
Or  Savi. 


Specific  CharaeUn. — The  fan-Bhaped  tail  grey  brown,  each  Uil 
feather  tipped  with  white,  and  with  a  black  spot  near  the  extremity 
of  each;  no  white  baud  over  the  eyes;  beak  curred  doiruwanli. 
Length  of  a  apecimen  sent  me  by  M.  E.  Verreaux,  thre«  inches 
and  four-fiflba;  from  carpus  to  tip  two  inches  and  one-fifth;  tail 
one  inch  and  three- quBrterB;  tarsua  nine-tenths  of  an  inch;  beak, 
from  gape,  three-fifths  of  an  inch. 
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This  pretty  little  Warbler,  the  smallest  of  the  European 
Reed  Warblers,  is  at  once  distinguished  from  all  others 
by  its  curved  beak  and  fan-shaped  black  and  white 
tipped  tail.  It  was  first  described  by  Temminck,  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  '^Manual/'  from  skins  brought 
to  him  firom  Portugal,  by  M.  M.  Link  and  Hoffmannsegg, 
and  was  subsequently  taken  by  Natterer  in  some  plenty 
at  Algesiras,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar.  It 
belongs  to  the  genus  Cysticola  of  Lesson  and  Bonaparte, 
and  is  closely  allied  to  the  so-called  Beutelsingers  which 
inhabit  especially  Asia,  Africa,  and  New  Holland,  bearing 
as  Count  Miihle  observes,  the  same  relation  to  the  other 
Warblers  as  the  Beutel  Titmouse  does  to  the  other 
Titmice. 

It  is  found  in  Portugal,  the  marshes  near  Rome, 
Tuscany,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  where  it  is  very  common. 
In  France  it  is  principally  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Var,  and  the  marshy  country  of  Camargue.  It  is  found 
along  the  whole  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  plen- 
tiful in  Greece,  and  extends  even  to  the  south  of 
Siberia. 

Count  Miihle  remarks,  "that  it  appears  always  lively 
and  cheerful,  winter  or  summer.  It  loves  to  live  among 
sedges  and  rushes  in  ponds  and  swamps,  and  may  be 
often  seen  rocking  itself  with  evident  pleasure  on  the 
top  of  the  papyrus  plants,  fCyperus  papyrus.)  In 
summer  it  dwells  by  choice  in  swampy  grounds,  and 
when  these  become  cold  and  bare  in  winter  it  resorts 
to  the  high  grass  of  the  meadows  and  corn-fields.  It 
does  not  appear  to  frequent  the  cistus  tree,  and  there- 
fore the  name  given  to  it  by  the  Germans,  Cisten- 
Sanger y  is  misapplied." 

In  its  habits  we  perceive  a  strong  similarity  to  the 
rest  of  its  family.      "If  it  hide  among   the   grass,  in  a 
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few  miuutee  it  will  be  perceived  coming  up  to  hi^er 
branches  of  the  shrubs,  fluttering  and  hopping  sfter 
smaller  insects  on  the  leaves  of  the  sedges  and  reeda, 
and,  rUiog  suddenly  in  the  air,  stop  a  short  time  and 
tlieu  conie  down  to  the  same  spot,  from  whence  it  wili 
ag'ain  conceal  itself  among  the  bushes." 

Its  flight  is  not  rectilineal,  but  taltea  tJie  form  of  a 
cmve,  which  corresponds  to  the  repeated  Happing  of 
its  wings,  during  which  it  frequently  uttcre  its  sharp 
shrill  caJl-note.  This  resembles  much  that  of  Aiitha* 
pratensis,  and  is  its  entire  song.  It  is  heard  loudest 
when  it  thinks  its  nest  is  in  danger,  upon  which  occa- 
Nons  it  whoels  round  the  intruder's  head  in  circles, 
uttering  loud  cries. 

"It  breeds  three  timee  in  the  year:  the  first  time  in 
April,  when  the  nest  is  built  negligently,  for  want  i»f 
materials,  and  it  generally  chooses  a  sedge  or  rush 
clump  for  its  home.  It  is  always  one  foot  distant  from 
the  ground.  Tlie  perfect  nest  is  a  vei-y  beautiful  and 
wonderful  construction;  the  stalks  of  the  planU  which 
form  the  outside  are  entwined  togelher  with  a  perfect 
needle-work;  not  merely  strnag  one  to  another.  In  the 
sides  of  every  leaf  the  little  bird  reaches  with  its  beak, 
it  makes  a  small  opening,  and  passes  throtigk  plant 
fibre  threads,  formed  from  the  Atclepiadm,  £lpiiohit9, 
and  the  pappous  o!  St/ngenesta.  Those  threads  are  not 
■very  long,  and  reach  only  twice  or  thrice  from  one 
leaf  to  another,  and  it  is  astonislung  how  these  little 
birds  so  elegantly  and  solidly  accomplish  the  treablssome 
work.  The  inaide  of  the  nest  is  merely  spread  ewer 
with  the  down  of  plants.  The  eggs,  in  number  from 
four  to  sLx,  are  more  or  less  a  lively  greenish  grey; 
and,  according  to  Savi,  some  are  flesh-coloured. " 

Brchm,  in   Badeker's  European  eggs,  calls   this   bird 
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the  '^European  Tailor  Bird/'  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  eews  up  the  materials  of  it«  nest:  he  declares  also 
that  a  knot  wa«  found  by  Hcrr  V.  Koenig  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thread!  The  narrow  entrance  is  eitJ&ei* 
on  the  aide  or  in  the  top,  so  that  the  nest  has  the 
foTBL  of  a  bag.  In  the  inside  he  says  it  is*  lined  with 
long  grass  leaves,  and  the  eggs  are  five  or  six,  in  size 
between  our  Common  Wren  and  Goldcrest;  they  have 
a  very  soft  shining  ahell,  and  are  either  blue  green, 
like  the  Bedstart,  or  paler,  like  those  of  the  Pied 
Flycatcher;  or  they  ai^  «ometimes  of  a  shinbig  white 
««ly. 

M.  Moq^uin-Tandom  has  kindly  «ent  me  drawings  of 
three  Tarieties  of  the  egg,  from  which  my  figures  are 
taken:  they  were  aecompanied  by  the  following  remarks: 
— -**<^foia  eisiieela,  Savi,  from  the  south  of  France. 
lihin  bird's  very  remarkable  nest  is*  now  well  known, 
and  has  been  drawn  many  times, — those  of  Behind 
and  Roux  are  sufficiently  exact.  I  have  lately  given 
a  detailed  description  of  this  charming  bird.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  bird  sews  its  nest  to  a  tuft  of  carices 
or  grasses.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  oblong  purse,  which 
opens  obliquely  towards  the  top.  It  lays  four  or  five, 
and  sometimes  six,  whitish  eggs,  which  sometimes  ap- 
proach to  very  clear  blue,  (A,)  and  sometimes  a  rosy 
tint,  (B.)  M.  Lc  Brun  sent  me  one  variety  much 
darker." 

The  male  and  female  specimens  sent  me  by  M.  E. 
Verreaux,  have  the  upper  parts  strongly  marked  with 
black  in  the  centre  of  the  feathers,  with  a  shade  of 
russet  and  grey  on  the  borders;  head  and  neck  va- 
ried with  the  same  colours,  and  the  rump  red;  throat 
and  middle  of  the  belly  white;  the  crop,  sides  of  neck, 
flanks,  and   under  tail    coverts    russet    yellow.      Wings 
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like  the  back;  the  primaries  with  lesa  black  in  the 
centre  of  the  feathers;  tail  brownish  black,  the  ends  (^ 
the  quills  tipped  with  aah-colonr;  beak,  (which  '» 
curved,)  feet,  and  iris  brown. 

According  to  Savi  the  interior  of  the  beak  of  tk 
female  during  breeding  time  is  yellow,  that  of  the  male 
violet  black. 

The  young  before  the  first  moult  resemble  the  oU 
birds,  only  the  spots  on  the  upper  part  of  the  plumage 
are  less,  and  not  so  dark. 

My  figure  is  £rom  a  specimen  sent  mc  by  M.  £. 
Verreaux.  Figured  also  by  Temminck  and  Laug,  pL 
col.  6,  f.  3;  Roujc,  Omith.  Prov.,  pi.  833;  Gould,  B. 
of  E.;  Miihle,  Monograph,  in  two  plumages,  cMie  the 
normal  type  described  above,  the  other  having  no  spots 
or  stripes  on  the  vertex.  The  specimen  was  brought 
from  Greece  by  Count  Miihle,  and  Is  exactly  tlie  same 
as  those  described  by  Temminck  from  Japan. 
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INSECTIVOR-S:. 

Family  SYLVIADJE. 

Genus  Sylvia.     ("Latham.) 

CETTI'S    WARBLER. 


Sylvia  Cetti. 

Sglwia  Ceiih 

Mabmoba;  Mem.  della  Acad,  di 

Torino,  Tol.  XXV.,  p.  254. 

««             u 

Teiiiiince;  Man.,  1820. 

««            tt 

ScHiNZ;  Europ.  Faun.,  1840. 

««                  M 

Z.  GSBBE;  Mag.  de  Zool.,  1840. 

«<                  «« 

MOhle;  Monog.,  1856. 

*'      serieeOf 

Nattebbb. 

Ceitia  aliUonans  ei  Berioea,       Ch.  Bonapabte,  1838. 

«              ««                <« 

Z.  Gebbe;  Diet.,  1848. 

Cfe«», 

Degland,  1849. 

JSaUearia  Cetti, 

KeYSEBLINO   AND   BlASIUS;    DcT 

Wirbcltliiere,  1840. 

«<            « 

ScHLEGEL;  Bcvue,  1844. 

HeC'fin  Bouscarle, 

Bee-Jin  Cetti, 

Of  the  Fbencu. 

Cettfs  Bohrsdnger, 

Of  the  Gebmaks. 

Usignuolo  di  Fiume, 

Of  Ceiti  ;  in  Ucc.  di  Sardegna. 

Specific  Characters, — Upper  parts  of  the  body  unicolorous  rich 
dark  chesnut  brown;  superciliary  ridge  whitish,  long,  and  narrow ; 
the  tail  rounded,  consisting  of  only  ten  quills;  tarsi  clear  brown. 
First  primary  of  medium  length,  second  equal  to  ninth,  the  third 
shorter  than  the  fourth,  fourth  and  fiflLh  longest. 
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Dimennont  qf  tpecimenn  eenl  me  by  3f.  £.  Verreaux. — Mjde: — 
IiCDfiftli  from  lip  of  hvnV  to  end  of  tail  Src  incbcs;  carpus  to  tip 
two  in(-lies  and  a  half;  tail  tn'O  inrheB;  beplf  three-fift.bs  of  in 
incli;  tarsi  niue-teiitliB  of  an  inch.  Female: — From  tip  of  bealt  to 
«nd  of  tail  four  iiiclies  and  a  lialf;  carpiu  to  tip  two  inches;  liA 
one  inch  and  tlirec^quartere;  beak  three-fifLhs  of  an  inch;  tara 
eight-tenths  of  an  inch. 


Cetti's  Warbler,  distmgiiishcd  from  all  oxher  Sijhiada 
by  having  ouly  ten  quills  instead  of  twcKe  in  the  tail, 
is  found  in  the  whole  of  Southern  Europe,  from  Spain 
to  the  Caucasus.  It  has  been  said  to  have  been  killed, 
but  erroneously,  in  England,  and  Count  Miihlc,  in 
expressing  his  surprise  at  this,  attempts  to  account  for 
it  by  attributing  it  to  a  deficiency  in  the  development 
of  the  wings, — a  reaeon  which  I  think  can  hardly  be 
maintained,  when  we  hear  of  much  weaker  birds  flying 
an  infinitely  greater  distance.  It  occurs  in  Sicily, 
Corsica,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  France,  being  especially 
common  in  winter  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
latter  country.  M.  Gerbc  reports  its  appearance  in  the 
department  of  the  Var,  and  M.  Crespon  indicates  many 
localities  in  which  it  is  found  in  Provence;  and  Count 
Miihle  found  it  in  Greece.  It  occurs  in  Egypt,  and, 
according  to  Captain  Loche,  in  the  three  provinces  of 
Algeria.  Mr.  Salvin  says,  in  the  "Ibis,"  for  July, 
1859: — ^"On  one  or  two  occasions,  among  the  tff^narii^k 
trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Chemore,  I  caught  a  mo- 
mentary glimpse  of  a  bird  of  this  species — ^not  more 
than  was  sufficient  to  recognise  it.  It  appears  to  be 
ehy  and  not  common  in  the  Eastern  Atlas  of  Africa." 

It  is  only  found  in  the  thickest  and  most  impene- 
trable coverts  of  grassy  plants,  and  thick  hedges  and 
ditches.  It  is  very  shy,  more  so  than  any  other  B«ed 
Warbler :  should  it  chance  to  climb  up  on  a  branch  or 
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reed-stem^  i€  is  down  again  the  moment  it  is  observed. 
[ts  song  is  rather  agreeable^  but  is  heard  only  &om 
its  concealment.  The  poor  bird  seems  to  have  a  more 
than  usual  instinetive  knowledge  that  reasoning  man  is 
its  enemy.  Its  call  of  two  syllables  resounds  continuaUy. 
Wlien  it  is  pursued,  and  it  thinks  the  enemy  has  been 
led  away  far  enough,  it  will  turn  quickly  back  again 
to  its  first  place. 

It  builds  its  nest  in  a  bush  not  far  from  water,  and 
lear  the  ground.  It  is  constructed  of  dry  grass  and 
lalf-decayed  plant  stems:  it  lines  it  with  horse-hair 
md  sometimes  with  feathers.  It  lays  four  or  five  eggs, 
rhich  are  brown  red,  without  spots,  and  as  large  as 
hose  of  the  Whitethroat. 

My  figure  of  the  egg  is  from  a  drawing  sent  me  by 
d.  Moquin-Tandon,  who  remarks  about  its  nidification: 
— **iS.  Cetti,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  ifontpellier, 
rhere  the  bird  is  rather  rare.  This  egg  was  given  mc 
>y  M.  Devilliers.  S.  Cetti  makes  its  nest  in  bushes  or 
arge  aquatic  plants,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ground : 
he  nest,  skilfully  made,  is  composed  of  stalks  of  grasses, 
tnd  also  of  feathers.  It  contains  four  or  five  eggs  of 
tn  uniform  red  brick-colour,  without  spots.  It  is 
lometimes  darker  than  the  drawing.  I  saw  lately  at  a 
Paris  merchant's  ten  eggs  of  this  bird:  six  of  them  like 
lie  drawing,  three  darker,  and  one  lighter.  Great 
liametcr  nineteen  to  twenty-one  millemetres,  small 
liameter  fourteen  or  fifteen." 

The  male  bird  sent  me  by  M.  E.  Verreaux  has  all 
;he  upper  parts  of  the  body  a  rich  chesnut  brown, 
larkest  on  the  wing  primaries  and  the  tail.  The  throat 
js  white,  shading  off  to  ash  grey  on  the  belly  and  to 
>live  brown  on  the  flanks  and  under  tail  coverts,  the 
latter  being  tipped   with  white.      The  wings  arc   short, 
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naiy  just  covering  tho  runii>.  Beak  ami  feet  light 
brown;   iris  nut  brown. 

The  Tt'inale  has  the  colours  slightly  paler  than  the 
male,  but  tliey  arc  difficult  to  distinguish,  except  by 
size.  Young  before  the  first  inoult  are,  according  to 
Degland,  of  a  darker  brown  than  the  adult. 

ily  figure  is  from  specimens  sent  me  by  M.  E. 
Verreaux,  Figured  alao  by  Buflbn,  pi.  eul.  655,  under 
the  name  of  Bouscarle  de  Proce.nee;  M.  Roux,  Omilh. 
Trov.,  pi.  'ZVZ;  Z.  Gorbe,  Mag.  dc  7.oo\.,  1840,  pi.  21; 
(ioLild,  B.  of  E. 
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Sylvia  Jluvtatilis. 


Sylvia  fluviaiilis. 
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Reverain  JFluviatile, 
Fluss  Rohrsdnger, 


Metbb  and  Wolff,  Tasch 
des  Dents,  (1810,)  tome  i, 
p.  229. 

Naumann;  tome  iii,  649. 

Temminck;  Man.  (1820.) 

ViEILLOT;  Diet.,  1817. 

ScHiNZ;  Europ.  Faun,  (1840.) 

MuHLE;  1856. 

Gould;  B.  of  E.,  1836. 

Bonaparte;  1838. 

Z.  Gebbe;  Diet.,  1848. 

Deoland;  1849. 

Kebseblino  and  Blasius; 
1840. 

Schleoel;  Eevue,  1844. 

Or  THE  Fbench. 

Of  the  Gebmans. 


Specific  Characters, — Above  unicolorous  olive  brown,  darker  on 
the  wings;  under  tail  coverts  light  nist  grey,  with  white  at  the 
end;  first  primary  the  longest;  wings  reach  to  half  the  length  of 
the  tail. 
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from  observation.  The  inside  of  the  nest  is  cup-shaped, 
and  neatly  and  solidly  lined  with  small  soft  grass  stems, 
without  any  mixture  of  other  materials.  The  four  eggs 
which  Heckel  found  in  one  such  nest,  (Naumannia,  p* 
17,  1853,)  have  a  conspicuous  greyish  white  ground, 
with  reddish  brown  spots,  some  light,  others  dark,  and 
slight  stains  scattered  over." 

Brehm,  in  Badeker's  work  upon  European  eggs, 
gives  a  still  later  account  of  its  nidification,  which  I 
will  quote  entire,  as  everything  about  this  bird  is  in- 
teresting to  the  naturalist: — 

**It  dwells,  but  not  numerously,  in  the  high-lying 
meadows  of  the  Elbe,  by  Magdebourg  and  Breslau, 
and  it  is  plentiful  on  the  shores  of  the  Don,  the  Bug, 
and  many  rivers  in  Gallicia.  It  lives  in  the  woods  and 
thick  bushes  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  It  breeds,  ac- 
cording to  Count  Wodyecki,  in  Gallicia,  and  to  others 
in  Moldavia,  not  far  from  Prague,  and  on  the  Elbe. 
Herr  Zelcbor  shot  a  female  with  an  egg  just  ready  to 
lay.  May  22nd.,  1852,  and  found  the  nest  on  the  Don 
not  far  from  Vienna.  It  builds  in  bushes  which  are 
thickly  grown  through  with  recd-grass  and  Parietaria 
officinalis.  The  nest  is  formed  of  dry  rccds  and  grass 
leaves,  tender  twigs,  strong  grass  stems,  strips  of  rccd, 
etc.,  interwoven  with  dry  meadow  grass.  It  is  lined 
with  soft  grass.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five,  which  are 
greyish,  inclining  to  reddish  ground-colour,  upon  which 
are  indistinct  pale  violet-grey  and  darker  or  lighter  spots 
and  streaks  of  reddish  brown,  thicker  at  the  base.  They 
are  unequaDy  shaped,  gently  declining  from  the  base  to 
the  top." 

The  River  Warbler  feeds  on  insects  and  flies. 

TTie  male  in  breeding  plumage  has  all  the  upper  parts 
of  the  body  olive  green,  shaded  with  brown ;  the  throat 


white;  under  wiiig  and  tail  covert»,  and  ^  the  undtf 
[iut£  of  the  belly  whitish,  shaded  with  light  olirc  greea; 
the  anterior  part  of  the  neck  mottled  with  olive  gieett 
nnd  iuh-coloiir.  Primaries  rich  brown ;  first  the  longest, 
and  the  others  gradually  a  httle  less,  dowm  to  the  ninth, 
(fiving  the  wing  u  long  pointed  clijiractt-r.  This  gradu- 
ated poAidon  of  the  primaries  is  shewn  when  the  wing 
is  in  repose,  'fhe  beak  is  dark  brown  above,  light  be- 
low.    Tarsi  light  yellow;  iris,  dark  brown. 

The  female  has  the  iipper  parts  like  the  male;  Hb/f 
throat,  neck,  and  crop  dirty  white,  feebly  marked  willi 
long  spots  of  ashy  brown.  In  autumn  the  feathers  ant 
bordered  with  ash. 

My  figures  of  this  bird  and  its  egg  are  from  speciK 
mens  sent  me  by  M.  E.  Verreaux. 

Figured  also  by  Naumann,  Taf,  13;  (iould,  B.  of  8. 
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INSECTIVOR^. 

Famify  SYLVIAD^. 

Grenus  Sylvia.    (Latham.J 

PALLAS'S    LOCUSTELLE. 

Sylvia  certhiola, 

MotaeUla  certhiola^  Pallas  ;  Zoog.  i,  p.  509, 

No.  141. 
Sylnia  "  Temminck;  Man.  i,  p.  187. 

Calamokerpe     "  Blasius;  Naumannia,  1858. 

Bee-fin  Trapu^  Of  thb  French. 


Speeifie  Ckaractere, — Beak  strong;  superior  mandible  black;  the 
plumage  of  the  upper  parts  varied  with  numerous  spots;  all  the 
quills  of  the  tail  are  terminated  below  by  a  large  ashy  bloteh; 
posterior  claw  much  curved,  and  longer  than  the  toe.  Length  five 
iiicJifls. 


This  bird,  closely  allied  to  the  Grasshopper  Warbler, 
so  well  known  to  the  naturalists  of  Great  Britain,  was 
introduced  into  the  European  Fauna  by  Pallas,  in  his 
**Fauna  Rossica,"  as  Turdus  certhiola^  and  was  described 
by  him  afterwards  under  the  name  of  Motacilla  certhiola. 
It  was  subsequently  introduced  into  the  Manual  by 
Temminck  as  Sylvia  certhiola,  who  has  given  a  very 
clear  description  of  the  bird,  and  a  careful  comparative 
diagnosis  between  it  and  Locustelle. 
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It  was  howpver  erased  from  tlie  European  list  by 
Schlegel,  upon  very  much  the  same  kind  of  evidence 
which  induced  that  dlsttng^iished  ornithologist  to  deal  in 
like  manner  with  Faico  leucocephdlus,  and  it  is  left  oat 
by  Degland  upon  this  autliority. 

It  has  however  recently  como  to  light  in  that  singtdar 
island  Heligolaud,  where  so  many  new  birds,  especially 
American  forms,  hare  been  added  to  the  European  list. 
It  was  found  by  Herr  Gatke,  and  has  been  introduced. 
into  the  list  of  Birds  new  to  Europe,  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Blasius,  in  Natimannia,  for  1858,  p.  311,  in  the 
following  words: — "Calamoherpe  certhiola  is  a  perfect 
gem  in  its  new  plumage;  and  here  for  tlic  first  time- 
found  in  Europe.  There  are  two  specimens  mentioned- 
by  Middcndorf,  as  having  been  killed  on  the  shores  o£ 
the  Sea  of  Ochotzk.  Before  these  specimens  were  fouud^ 
the  original  from  Pallas,  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  was  the 
only  one  known." 

Of  this  rare  bird  then  there  are  it  appears  only  Saxas 
specimens  in  existence,  a  fact  which  is  perhaps  sufficiently" 
accounted  for  by  its  similarity  to  the  Grasshopper  War- 
bler, whose  well-known  retiring  habits  fortunately  pro- 
tect it  from  wholesale  destruction,  and  make  it  even  a. 
rare  bird.  S.  certhiola  is  no  donbt  closely  allied  to 
Locnstelle,  both  in  organization  and  habit.  It  is  only 
distinguished  by  its  stronger  beak,  by  the  posterior  claw 
being  in  Certhiola  longer  than  the  toe,  and  more  curved, 
while  in  Locustelle  the  claw  is  shorter  than  the  toe. 
Further,  the  tail  of  the  latter  is  unicoloroua;  while 
in  the  former,  as  seen  by  the  specific  characters  at  the 
head  of  this  notice,  each  tail  quill  is  terminated  below 
by  a  large  ashy  blotch.  In  all  other  respects  the  dis- 
position of  colours  in  the  plumage  of  the  two  birds  is 
the  same. 
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S.  certhiola  has,  according  to  Temminck,  whose  des- 
iption  I  follow,  all  the  upper  parts  of  a  uniform  olive, 
laded  with  hrown  and  varied  by  ovoid  spots  of  blackish 
rown;  these  spots  occupy  the  middle  of  each  feather; 
le  throat,  front  of  neck,  and  middle  of  the  belly  pure 
hite;  under  the  throat  is  a  zone  of  very  small  ovoid 
)ots  of  dark  brown;  flanks,  abdomen,  and  inferior  tail 
)verts  of  a  bright  russet,  the  last-named  tipped  by  pure 
hite;  tail  long,  wide,  and  much  sloped.  The  quills  are 
lackish  below,  and  all  terminated  by  a  large  mark  of 
hitish  ash-colour;  but  above  there  is  only  a  small  point 
r  the  quills  in  which  this  ashy  mark  is  perceptible. 

The  female  has  the  colours  less  marked  and  pure. 

Figured  by  Gould,  pi.  105,  from  which  my  drawing 

by  permission  taken. 


With  this  bird  I  close  my  list  of  the  European  species 
'  the  genus  Sylvia  of  Latham.  The  progress  of  omi- 
Lological   discovery  in   modem   days,  however,  renders 

probable  that  the  number  will  be  considerably  in- 
eased,  as  every  single  well-authenticated  case  of  the 
tpture  of  a  bird  within  the  European  limits  is  held 
ifficient  to  constitute  it  a  European  species  by  modem 
riters.  I  hope  to  see  this  system  some  day  altered  by 
le  multiplication  of  such  excellent  memoirs  as  those  of 
ristram  and  Salvin  in  the  Ibis,  by  which  our  knowledge 
'  geographical  ornithology  will  be  much  increased,  and 
or  boundary  species  placed  in  their  respective  habitats. 
:  must  at  the  same  time  be  borne  in  mind  as  our 
eographical  divisions  are  entirely  arbitrary,  so  is  it 
npossible  to  draw  a  distinct  line  between  the  species 
f  one  quarter  of  the  globe  and  another,  and  yet  the 
lunae    are   sufficiently    distinct   to    afford   a    remarkable 
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iUuatratioQ  of  the  adaptation  of  species  to  climate  tad 
country,  and  hence  a  confirmatloQ  of  the  doctrine  of 
special  creation,  and  permanence  and  immutability  of 
species — a  great  truth  which  has  lately  been  assailed  in 
a  work  which  contains  more  sophistry  and  unsound  de- 
duction than  any  book  that  has  ever  been  printed. 

Of  the   species    of  Syhiada   omitted   in  the   prraenl 
work,  I  will  make  one  or  two  remarks. — 

1.  SyUia  lancedata,  of  Temminck, — ^This  was  said  W 
have  been  discovered  in.  the  neighbourhood  of  Mayence, 
This  however  has  been  denied  by  Bruch,  who  gives  the 
South  of  Russia  as  the  locality  of  the  only  two  specimeiu 
said  to  have  been  taken  in  Europe.  Brehm  considers  Tem- 
minck's  specimens  were  those  of  Locustelle;  Muhle  that 
there  is  no  sure  foundation  for  the  identity  of  the  species. 
Malhcrbe  considers  it  has  been  prematurely  admitted 
into  the  European  list.  Degland  and  Schlegel  recognise 
a  specimen  killed  at  Genes,  by  the  Harquis  Dnraxzo, 
as  evidence  of  its  claim.  On  the  whole  I  have  thought 
it  better  to  omit  this  bird. 

2.  S.famUiaria,  Menetries. — Considered  by  Naomann 
as  identical  with  S.  galactoses,  which  opinion  is  denied 
by  Schlegel.  Count  Muhle,  who  had  many  opportunities 
for  examining  this  so-called  species  in  Greece,  says  that 
they  are  undoubtedly  different  in  the  colouring  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  body.  Temminck  and  Keyserling  and 
Blasius   think  them  identical.     Degland,    in  a  note  to    « 

-S".  gaiactodes,  merely  draws  attention  to  Schlegel's  state 

mcnt. 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram,  who  has  had  many  oppor ^.i 

tunities  of  observing  this  bird,  b^th  in  Western  AiricaQ,.:^^^ 
and  in  the  Levant,  considers  the  species  identical,  an£» .«:](] 
states  that  he  has  found  greater  difference  in  th^_«rie 
colouring   of  the   back   part  of  the  body,  between  in —  ^ms- 
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dividual  Algerian  specimens,  than  between  the  ordinaiy 
African  and  Greek  types. 

S,  S.  borealiSf  ( Phyllopneuste  borealis,  Blasius,)  is  a 
new  species,  intermediate  between  the  P.  Javanica  of 
Horsfield,  and  S.  icterina  of  Vieillot.  The  following  is 
Professor  Blasius'  account  of  this  bird,  from  Naumannia, 
1858.  I  had  intended  to  have  deferred  any  account  of 
the  species  until  the  end  of  the  work,  but  as  it  may 
by  that  time  lose  its  present  claim  to  specific  distinction, 
I  will  give  a  short  abstract  of  Professor  Blasius'  des- 
cription.    The  bird  was  killed  in  Heligoland: — 

This   bird   forms   with   P.  Javanica   a  natural  group 

under  the  Foliage  Warblers.     Upper  part  of  the  body 

and   the  edges  of  the  wing  and  tail  feathers  yellowish 

grass   green;    vertex   gradually    darker   coloured,    grey 

green.    The  tail  feathers  slender,  and  have  their  greatest 

breadth  a  fourth   from  base;   the  inner  web   here  turns 

in  a   disproportionate   manner   towards  the   shaft.     The 

whitish  tips  of  the  first  tail  feathers  are  broadest  near 

the  point  of  the  shaft  on  the  inner  web.     In  the  above 

characters   it   differs    entirely   from    P.  Javanica,       The 

Under  part   of  both   species   is  white  along  the  middle, 

Mrith  a  faint    brimstone   yellow  flush.      Feathers   of   the 

Bides  of  the  head  and  the  front  part  of  the  nock  are  on 

the  tips  and  edges  clouded  with  grey,  while  in  P.  Ja- 

T^anica  these  parts  are  clear  yellowish  white.     The  flanks 

^hade  off  into   the  colours    of  the  back,  with    greenish 

^rey.      The   small   first   primary  is   only  a  little  longer 

than  the  upper  wing  coverts,  third  and  fourth  from  point 

of  wing,    fifth   larger   than   sixth,   smaller   than   second. 

Tail    tolerably   straight,   two    middle  feathers  somewhat 

lengthened;   beak    dark   horn   blue   colour,  with  yellow 

flesh-coloured  edges.     Feet  bright-coloured  in  Javanica^ 

brown  grey;  in  Borealis  bluish  green. 

vol..     II.  Q 
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S.  Javonica.        S.  borealiK.        S.  ictenoa.  — 

UIMKXaiON^.  loch.  Uhm.  IbcIi.  Um*.  ImA.  Um*. 

Length   of  vring 2  3.2.  2  5.4.  2  6.0. 

length  of  Uil L  7.8.  t  8.8.  I  U.S. 

Head  witU  beak I  1.3.  1  2.2.  1  O.S. 

Beak  from  nasal  orifice.  .0  3.4.  0  3.6.  0  2.6. 

Tom 0  9.0.  0  9.0.  0  8.8. 

Ist.  wing  feathers  longer 

than  the  upper  coverts  0  3.0.  0  1.0.  0  4.0. 

4.  S. pineiorum,  Brchm;  5.  S. arbtulorum,'BTebm;  »ad    .^^ 
6.  S.  kydrophilos,   are  considered  by   Brehm   to    differ  -;w. 
from  the  Reed  and  Sedge  Warblers,  to  which  they  areae^ 
respectively  closely  allied. 

7.  S.  Momsieri  has  been  stated  to  have  occurred  i 
Europe  by  Herr  L.  Alph  Galliard,  but  this  is  discredite-  ~ 
by  Miihle;  it  has  however  been  introduced  by  Duboi.^^^ 
Mr.  Salvin  states  (Ibia,  vol.  i.,  p.  307,)  that  it  is  e=:^-,. 
clusively  a  North  AtVican  species. 

Mr,  Tristram  remarks  that  this  species  is  a  very  lof r^l 

one  in  Africa,  never,  in  Algeria,  crossing  the  Atlas,  a^^nd 
in  Tunis  only  approaching  the  coast  at  the  south-wi^—  ert 
comer  of  the  gulf  of  Cabcs.  It  is  chiefly  an  inhabit^^^Knt 
of  the  Oases,  where  it  is  a  constant  resident. 

8.  S.  ochrogenion,  Lindermcycr,  (Isis,  1843,)  is  ^P~lhe 
female  of  S.  melanocejihala ;  the  yellow  colouriog  obser^^^cd 
on  the  throat  is  considered  by  Count  Miihle  to  be  p^^ro- 
rluced  by  the  fruit  of  the   Cactus  opuntia. 

9.  S.  sykestris,  Naamann,  (App.  xiii,  p.  4S9,  ta^iM>t>le 
.'MiO.) — Under  this  head  Count  Miihle  enlarges  upon  ^^ 
difficulty  of  separating  many  forms  of  the  Willow  Wr^^nSj 
and  hints  at  the  possibility  of  this  proving  a  fifth  spec      J^ 

10.  6'.  horticiila,  Jlrchni,  (Xaumann,  xiii.,  p.  444.  _J — 
Once  more,  says  Count  Miihle,  we  have  to  deal  h  ^r* 
with  a  bird  out  of  the  grc;it  lirehm  sub-species  maW**" 
factory. 
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11.  S,  fruticolay  Naumann^  (xiii.,  p.  453.) — Supposed 
to  be  the  young  of  S»  nigrifons,  itself  a  not  established 
species.  It  is  with  the  last  evidently  a  variety  of  S, 
arundinacea  or  S.  palustris, 

12.  S,  rubricapilla,  Landbeck,  S.  Naumanniy  Miiller. 
— Has  been  determined  as  a  species  by  Miiller,  who 
refers  it  to  the  above  figure  in  Naumann's  work,  xiii., 
p.  411.  It  is  distinguished  from  Atricapilla  by  the  male 
having  a  red  head  like  the  female.  The  species  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  determined. 

IS.  S,  ohscurocapilla — Calamoherpe  obscwocapilla ,  Du- 
bois.— Is  a  species  figured,  with  its  nest  and  eggs,  and 
described  as  new  by  Dubois,  in  his  beautiful  work, 
which  he  has  kindly  sent  to  me,  the  "Birds  of  Belgium." 
It  is  quite  possible  that  this  species  will  prove  distinct, 
though  in  the  absence  of  specimens  for  examination  1 
do  not  feel  competent  to  give  a  stronger  opinion.  It 
appears  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  M.  le  Vicomte 
de  Spoelberg,  in  1854.  It  is,  says  M.  Dubois,  closely 
allied  to  the  Marsh  Warbler,  (S.  palustrisjj  with  which 
in  fact  it  has  long  been  confounded.  From  this  however 
it  differs  in  the  male  having  a  dark  head,  which  is  never 
observed  in  Palustris.  It  appears  to  be  a  great  mimic. 
The  nest  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Garden  Warbler  in 
form,  and  of  the  Grasshopper  Warbler  in  construction. 

14.  S.  arigonis,  Hypolais  arigonis,  A.  Brehm  ^Is. 
Algemeinen  deutschen  tiaturhistorischen  Zeitung,  No. 
161,  p.  467,  tome  3. — This  is  said  to  be  a  good  species 
by  M.  Dubois.  If  it  maintains  this  character  I  shall 
endeavour  to  give  a  notice  of  it  in  the  Supplement. 

The  above  include  all,  I  believe,  of  the  real  or  sup- 
posed and  doubtful  species,  which  have  been  thought 
by  various  authors  to  have  had  more  or  less  claim  to 
admission  into  the  European  list  of  birds. 


INSECTIVORjE. 
Family  SYLVIAD^. 

Genus  Kegclus.     (Ray. J 

Gentrie  Charaeten. — Beak  very  slender,  short,  strai^rzJ 
dilated  at  the  base,  and  compresaed  towards  the  point;  ed  J 
of  the  mandible  slightly  turned  in;  noBtxils  aval,  coTcred  ' 
two  nnoll,  stiff,  arched  feathers,  with  slight  disnnited  we^H 
Wings  of  moderate  length,  the  fint  qaill  rery  short,  t= 
second  and  eighth  eqnal,  the  fonrth  and  fifUi  the  longest 
the  wing.  L^s  slender;  the  middle  toe  united  at  its  b^H 
with  the  external,  the  posterior  the  strongest  of  all;  ^H 
■loping,  and  composed  of  ton  feathen. 


RUBY-CROWNED    KINGLET. 

Regulus  calendula. 


Molaeitla  eaUndula, 
Segultu  calendula. 


Sj/lvia  calendula, 
Le  Soitelet  rubru. 


LlMHJnTB. 

LiCHTKirsTiia.     Avne  boh. 

WlUOK.      BoiTAPABTE. 

NuTMLL;  Man.,  Tol.  i.,  p.  ■■ 
Buffos,  3?3. 


Specific   Ckaracteri. — General   plumage   like   that   of  the   o-^t 
GoldcreBU.    The  silky  feathers  of  the  crosrn  of  the  head  vermiL  » 
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The  introduction  of  this  beautiful  and  very  distinct 
species  of  one  of  the  smallest  birds  of  the  new  world 
into  the  European  and  British  fauna,  may  perhaps 
excite  a  BmUe  of  increduUty  in  some  of  my  readers. 
But  the  facts  connected  with  its  capture  in  the  Scotch 
Highlands  are  conclusive,  and  cannot  admit  of  doubt. 

During  my  residence  in  Edinburgh,  in  1859,  I  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Gray,  of  Glasgow,  informing 
me  that  the  "Ruby-crested  Wren"  had  been  shot  on 
the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  by  Dr.  Dewar.  The 
original  specimen  had  been  presented  to  Mr.  Gould, 
but  Mr.  Gray  kindly  sent  me  an  accurate  and  beautiful 
drawing  of  the  bird,  made  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  which  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  introducing  into  my  work.  A 
notice  of  its  capture  I  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  at  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Physical  Society. 

Having  quite  satisfied  myself  by  repeated  correspon- 
dence, that  there  could  have  been  no  mistake  about 
the  matter,  I  shall  content  myself  by  introducing  here 
part  of  Dr.  Dewar's  letter.  There  may,  I  think,  be 
some  truth  in  Dr.  Dewar's  suggestion,  that  these  small 
birds  get  a  lift  en  route  in  the  numerous  vessels  which 
are  constantly  passing  between  the  two  countries.  But 
after  all  there  is  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  such  a 
migration.  The  little  creature  is  in  America  a  migratory 
birdy  and  flies,  according  to  Audubon,  from  Louisiana 
and  other  southern  states  to  Newfoundland  and  Labrador, 
where  it  breeds.  It  leaves  the  south  in  March,  and 
has  young  in  the  far  north  in  June.  Our  friend  had 
evidently  mistaken  its  way  back  again  to  the  south,  and 
come  to  the  Scotch  Highlands  instead. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  from  Dr.  Dewar's  letter, 
dated  Glasgow,  December  6th.,  1859: — "The  specimen 
of   Regulus    calendula,   regarding   which   you   write,    I 
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shot   in    Kenmorc    Wood,    Loch    Lomondaide,  in  it^ 
summer  of  I85SJ.     Living  in  its  vicinity,  I  went  to  t^— *"' 
wood  for   the   purpose  of  shooting   some   specimens     -""^ 
Goldcrcsts,  which  are  always  there  in  abundance.    Aft^^^^^ 
procuring   upM'ards   of  a   dozen,   I   found,   on  loolui^^^^*' 
them   over,   what    I   took  to   he   the    Firecrest:  this 
safely  deposited  among  my   other  skins,   where  it  la^^^^^I 
till  last  year,  when,  on  examining  it  carefiJIy,  with  flg^        "^^ 
view   of  exhibiting  it  at  the   Natural   History  SocieC^^^*/ 
here,  to  my  surprise   my  specimen   turned   out   to  b^^-  -^<, 
not  Regidus  ignicapittus,  as  I  had  supposed,  but  Regvit^^s^^ati 
calendula    of  North    America.       I  forwarded   it  to   V  7. 

Gould  for  examination,  to  whom  I  afterwards  present^^^^^ 
the  specimen.  Although  1  look  upon  the  occurren^H^c=e 
of  Jiegidut   calendula   in   this   country  as   a   subject  «=)f 

extreme  interest,  Etill  it  has  no  claim  to  a  place  amo^^cs^ 
our  birds,  farther  than  as  one  of  the  many  straggl^^^s-s 
which  from  time  to  time  find  their  way  to  our  shor-^^^s. 
How  this  litllc  creature,  the  moat  diminutive  of  all  •~~»-»» 
American  species  which  have  visited  Britain,  found  s.<a 
way  across  the  Atlantic  is  almost  inconceivable.  ^%rl.-y 
belief  is  that  most  of  the  American  species  which  cl^^ 
met  with  in  this  country,  are  aided  in  their  pntrtf  J^*"^ 
by  vessels  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  I  think  it  utte?*^^"^ 
impossible  for  such  a  tiny  bird  as   this   to  find  its  w^^'3 

across   without    some    such    assistance.      Two   or  tlt*"^ ' 

instances    have    occurred   to   my    own    observatioD,       .^^^^"^ 
which  birds  were  conveyed  in  this  way." 

Audubon's  account  of  this  bird  is  so  interesting 
I  will  take  the  liberty  of  making  from  it  a  very 
extract.      His   writing    is   always   welcome   to   the 
lover  of  nature. — "The  history  of  this  diminutive  birfc^ 
is  yet  in   a  great  measure    unknown,   and    although  I^*" 
have  met  with  it  in  places  where  it  undoubtedly  breetU,      ■* 
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I  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  its  nest.  On  the  i^Tth. 
of  June,  1833,  while  some  of  my  party  and  myself 
were  rambling  over  the  deserts  of  Labrador,  the  notes 
of  a  Warbler  came  on  my  ear,  and  I  listened  with 
delight  to  the  harmonious  sounds  which  filled  the  air 
around,  and  which  I  judged  to  belong  to  a  species 
not  yet  known  to  me.  The  next  instant  I  observed  a 
small  bird  perched  on  the  top  of  a  fir  tree,  and  on 
approaching  it,  recognised  it  as  the  vocalist  that  had 
80  suddenly  charmed  my  ear  and  raised  my  expectation. 
We  all  followed  its  quick  movements  as  it  flew  from 
the  tree  backwards  and  forwards,  without  quitting  the 
spot,  to  which  it  seemed  attached.  At  last  my  son 
John  raised  his  gun,  and  on  firing  brought  down  the 
bird,  which  fell  among  the  brushwood,  where  we  in 
vain  searched  for  it. 

The  next  day  we  chanced  to  pass  along  the  same 
patch  of  dwarf  wood  in  search  of  the  nests  of  certain 
species  of  ducks,  of  which  I  intend  to  speak  on  another 
occasion.  We  were  separated  from  the  woods  by  a 
deep  narrow  creek;  but  the  recollection  of  the  loss  of 
the  bird,  which  I  was  3ure  had  been  killed,  prompted 
me  to  desire  my  young  friends  to  dash  across  and 
again  search  for  it.  In  an  instant  six  of  us  were  on 
the  opposite  shore,  and  dispersed  among  the  woods. 
My  son  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the  little  Regulus 
among  the  moss  near  the  tree  from  which  it  had  fallen, 
and  brought  it  to  me  greatly  disappointed.  Not  so 
was  I,  for  I  had  never  heard  the  full  song  of  the 
Ruby-crowned  Wren,  and  as  I  looked  at  it  in  my 
hand  I  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming,  'And  so  this 
is  the  tiny  body  of  the  songster  from  which  came  the 
loud  notes  heard  yesterday.  When  I  tell  you  that  its 
song  is  fully  as   sonorous  as   that   of  the   Canary  bird. 
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Length  four  inches  and  a  quarter;  extent  of  wings  six 
inches;  bill  one-thud  of  an  inch;  tarsus  three-fourths 
of  an  inch. 

The  adult  female  in  summer  plumaf^e  resembles  the 
male,  but  the  tints  are  in  general  duller,  osprcially 
the  greenish  yellow  of  the  wings. 

Figured  by  Audubon  and  Wilson. 


Since  the  above  was  in  type  I  have  been  informed 
by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram,  that  he  has  a  specimen  of 
this  bird  which  he  had  in  the  flesh,  and  which  was 
killed  by  a  Durham  pitman  in  1852,  in  Branspeih 
Woods. 
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EGG  OF  ACCENTOR  MONTANELLUS. 


I  HAVE  much  pleasure  in  giving  here  a  figure  of 
the  egg  of  Accentor  montanellus,  kindly  sent  me  by 
Professor  Moquin-Tandon,  with  the  following  remarks: 
—"My  two  eggs  of  this  bird  are  exactly  alike  in  shape 
and  colour;  they  are  twenty-three  millimetres  in  long 
diameter,  and  sixteen  in  the  short.  The  colour  pale 
and  uniform  azure  blue.  They  were  taken  in  the  south 
of  Hungary,  and  sent  to  me  by  my  friend  M.  Raoul 
de  Barac4  D'Angers." 
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Family  SYLVIAD^. 

Genus  Accentor.     fBechstein.J 

Gefierie  Characters. — ^Btrak  of  medium  length,  robust,  btmight, 
conical,  and  pointed.  Edges  of  each  mandible  compressed,  upper 
one  notched  near  the  point.  Nostrils  basal,  naked,  pierced  iu 
a  membrane  of  considerable  size.  Feet  robust,  three  toes  in 
front  and  one  behind,  the  exterior  joined  at  its  base  to  the 
middle  toe;  the  claw  of  the  hind  toe  by  much  the  longest 
and  the  most  curved.  First  wing  primary  nearly  obsolete,  the 
second  nearly  as  long  as  the  third,  which  is  the  longest  in 
the  wing. 

MOUNTAIN    ACCENTOK. 

A ccentor  man tanellus . 


Motacilla  montanellus,  Pallas  ;  Voyage,  table  8, 

French  Edition,  Appen- 
dix, p.  71,  1776. 
Accentor  motaiidlus,  Tsmminck;  Man.,  182<). 

"  "  bonapabte.    schinz. 

•*  "  Keyseblino  and  Blasius. 

"  "  SCHLEOEL.      DeOLAND. 

Accenteur  Montagnant,  Of  the  Fbench. 

Berg  Fluhvogel,  Of  the  Germans. 

Specific  Characters. — A  double  row  of  transverse  yellow  spots 
on  the  wing.  Head  above  deep  black;  shafts  of  the  tail  quill 
feathers  russet.    Length  about  six  inches. — Degland. 
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Family  SAXICOLINJE. 

Genus  Saxicola.     (Bechstein.J 

Generic  Characters. — Beak  Blender,  straight^  and  rather  broader 
than  deep  at  the   base,   where  it    ia    aunounded    by  a  few 
hairs;  upper  mandible  slightly  obtnse,  sloped,  and  curved  only 
at  the  point;  nostrils  oval,  half-doeed  by  a  membrane;  taisus 
long,    slender,    and    compressed;     outer   toe    connected   by   a 
membrane  to  the  middle.     Wings  of  medium  length,  reachiDg 
to  the  middle  of  the  tail  when  closed;  first  quill  about  half 
as  long  as  the  second,  the  second  shorter  than  the  third  or 
fourth,  which  arc  the  longest;  the  greater  wing  coverts  much 
shorter  than  the  quills.     TaQ  medium  length,  slightly  rounded 
or  square,  consists  of  twelve  quills. 
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Saxicola  leucura. 
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JEnanihe  lettcura, 
Saxicola  cacchina/ig. 
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leucura, 


ViU\flora  leucura, 
Dru/noltea  leucura, 
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Traquet  Rieur, 


Gmelix;  Syst,  820.  1788. 
Latham;  Ind.,  1790. 
ViBiLLOT;  Diet,  et  Faun.  Fr.,  1818. 
Temuinck;  Manual,  1820. 
ScniNz.     ScnLEGEL. 

Xeysbblino  and  Blasius;  Die 

Wirbelt,  1840.     M€hle. 
bonapabte,  1838. 
Cabanis.    Bonafabte. 
Tbistbam  ;  (Ibis.)    Loche. 
Of  tbe  Fbench. 
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Schwarzer  Steinschmatzer,        Of  Mbtbr. 

Culbianco  Abhmnato,  Of  Savi  and  Mabmoba. 

Specific:  Characters, — Plumage  black,  or  blackish,  with  the  upper 
and  lower  tail  coverta  white;  tail  white,  with  half  of  the  two 
middle  qaills  and  the  posterior  fourth  of  the  laterals  black.  Length 
of  male  sent  me  by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram,  seven  inches;  female 
six  inches  and  a  quarter. 

Cabanis  has  separated  this  bird,  with  some  others, 
from  the  genus  Saxicola,  and  included  it  under  that  of 
Dromoleea,  in  consequence  of  its  habits  being  different 
from  those  of  the  typical  Wheatears.  He  has  been 
followed  by  Bonaparte  and  others,  who,  by  adopting, 
have  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  the  arrangement. 
I  have  not  space  here  to  do  more  than  account  for 
my  own  reasons  for  preferring  the  retention  of  this 
species  in  the  genus  Saxicola,  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
question  the  grounds  upon  which  this  separation  is 
made,  as  being  contrary  to  the  scientific  rules  observed 
by  modem  ornithological  classifiers;  but  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  any  greater  degree  of  precision  in  definition 
is  obtained,  while  the  evil  of  a  multiplicity  of  generic 
names,  and  a  consequent  complexity  of  ornithology  as 
a  science,  is  effected.  I  therefore  prefer  the  retention 
of  the  original  generic  term  of  Bechstcin,  though  I 
admit  that  it  does  not  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
structure  and  habits  of  the  whole  class,  and  therefore 
was  perhaps  originally  ill-chosen.  But  just  as  Syhiadee, 
or,  as  we  are  told  it  ought  to  be,  SylciidcOy  is  sufficient 
for  all  useful  purpose  as  indicating  a  great  group  of 
birds,  all  of  which  have  not  sylvan  habits,  so  I  think 
we  may  accept  Saxicola  as  a  good  generic  term  though 
all  the  species  do  not  affect  rocks  and  stones. 

Xo  better  illustration  could  be  given  of  the   truth  of 
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these  remarks   than   the   fact   of  a   good  and  pracdcaV 
omitholt^ist   like    the   Rev.  Mr.  Trbtram,  who  adopt* 
CabanU's    divii-ion    of   the    genus,    having     the  gteatt^s^^ 
possihle  difficulty   in   deciding  on   vhich  side  to  p]a<i^^ 
the   Bushchat,  fSaxicota  philothamna,J   which  he  di-  ^^  * 
covered  in  Northern  Africa,  and  which  he  has  describ^^^' 
and  figured  in  the  "Ibis,"  vol.  i.,  p.  299. 

The  Black  Wheatcar  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  war  "^^^ 
and  Bouthem  parts  of  Europe  especially,  being  four:::^^*" 
in  Spain,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Corsica,  South  of  Franc  ^** 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Hautcs  and  Basse  Alps,  the  App^^^^^ 
nines,  (accidentally,)  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibralia — — ■'^' 
and  Greece.  It  is  included  in  Captain  Locht's  list  ^^^■^' 
Algerian  birds.  It  does  not  appear  in  Mr.  Carte— "^^^  ^ 
interesting  list  of  the  birds  of  the  Crimea,  kindly  sei—^*'* 
to  me  by  Dr.  Leith  Adams. 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram's  account  of  this  bird,  sr-*""" 
observed  by  him  in  Northern  Africa,  is  so  interestin  -*^S 
that  I  shall  transcribe  his  notice  of  it  from  the  "Ibis,  .^  *> 
vol.  i.,  p.  296. 

"The  Chats  are  the  tribe  of  all  others  ihe  roost  uni;  ,*:*'■ 
versally -distributed  in  the  Desert,  yet  having  spcciticall  M-  *"? 
very  narrow  limits.  They  are,  too,  the  only  class  c»  "' 
birds  there,  which  have  any  distinctive  or  conspicuoir,*' *>"» 
colouring.  The  Larks,  of  various  species,  or  the  San -*'*^-ii'^ 
Groose,  may  be  on  all  sides,  yet  only  a  practised  cy^C"^*^ 
can  detect  a  sign  of  life  in  the  waste.  But  the  livot-^:wly 
Chat  is  seen  afar;   his  clear  bright  colouring  gleams  r  '" 

contrast  with  the  universal  brown  around  him.  Conscioi*"  <=3us 
of  his  attractions  he  attempts  no  concealment,  but  reli»  mt  Jics 
for  safety  on  his  watchful  eye  and  rapid  movement*"  -«^l.=, 
and,  above  all,  on  the  snug  retreat  which  he  alwa;  .«'^vs 
has  open  before  him — his  hole  in  the  rocks,  or  b  :^  '"' 
burrow  in  the  sand. 
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I  think  that  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  habits 
of  this  class^  will  at  once  admit  the  propriety  of 
Cabanis's  separation  of  the  genus  Dromolcea  from  the 
old  one  of  Saxicola.  Strong  as  are  the  structural  affin- 
ities throughout  the  whole,  the  manners  of  the  living 
birds  are  in  marked  contrast.  Wherever  there  are 
savage  ravines,  bare  cliffs,  reflecting  a  burning  glare  on 
the  hungry  valley,  rent  chasms,  fearful  in  the  unspeak- 
able stillness  which  pervades  the  transparent  atmosphere 
around,  gorges  which  strike  the  intruder  with  awe,  as 
though  life,  vegetable  or  animal,  had  never  dared  to 
intrude  there  before, — even  here  may  a  pair  of  Rock 
Chats  of  some  species  or  other  be  detected.  If  a  snap 
shot  has  been  successful,  the  victim  generally  contrives 
to  escape  into  some  deep  fissure  to  die,  and  frequently 
it  is  impossible  to  recover  the  spoil. 

D.  leucura  is  found  only  in  the  north  of  the  Desert. 
El'Aghouat  may  be  considered  its  southern  limit;  .and 
it. alone  of  the  class  comes  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Atlas, 
on  the  southern  slopes  of  which  it  is  tolerably  abundant, 
from  Morocco  to  Tunis,  breeding  among  the  rocks, 
building  a  compact  nest  of  moss  and  hair,  and  laying 
ordinarily  four  eggs,  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the 
Wheatear,  of  a  rich  deep  greenish  blue,  covered  towards 
the  larger  end  with  rust-red  blotches  and  spots.  Its 
song  is  monotonous,  consisting  of  but  three  notes;  but 
the  call-note  is  clear,  loud,  and  musical." 

The  adult  male  has  all  the  upper   parts,   except   the 

rump,  and  all   the  lower  parts,  except  the  greater  part 

of  the  tail,  sooty  black.      Wings  hair  brown.      Rump, 

upper  tail  coverts,  and  three-fourths  of  tail  below,  pure 

white;    two  middle   tail   feathers  black,  the   rest  white, 

broadly  barred  with   dark  brown   at  the   ends.      Sides 

and  beak  black;   tarsi  glossy  black. 
Tou  n.  s 
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The  female  only  differs  froii 
smaller,  and  having  those  parts 
male,  of  a  more  uuiform  hrown, 
is  darker  on  tlic  back. 

The  young  of  the  year,  accord 
ble  the  female,  but  the  broii-n 
abdomen  is  shaded  with  red;  thi 
fringed  with  grey,  the  primaries 
grey  border,  and  the  tail  feathci 

My  figures  of  this   bird   and 
specimens  kindly  sent  me   by  th 
obtained  by  him  during  his  tra^ 

It  is  also  figured  by  Houx, 
(male;)  Gould,  B.  of  E.,  p.  " 
Danph,  pi.  22,  f.  1. 
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INSECTIVOR^. 

Family  SAXICOLINuE. 

Genus  Saxicola.     fBechstein.J 

RUSSET    WHEATEAR. 

Saxicola  stapazina. 


cilia  stapazina. 


« 


ora  n{fa, 

iiapazina, 
a  stapazina. 


u 


via  stapazina. 


« 


<< 


<< 


ntke  stapazina, 
ieapa  melanoleuca, 

il  Blanc-roux, 

toteux  Stapazin, 

net  Stapazin, 

arzkehliger  Stein- 

mdtzer, 

lehella  con  la  Oola  Neva, 


LiNNJEUS;  Syst.,  12th.  Edit.,  vol.  i., 

p.  332, 1760. 
Gmelin,  1788. 
Bbisson;  Om.,  1760. 

BONAPABTE,  1838. 

Latham;  Ind.,  1760. 

Teuminck;  Man.,  1st.  Edit.,  1815. 

Temminck;  Man.,  2nd.  Edit,  vol.  i., 

p.  239,  1820. 
CuYiEB.    Lesson.    Schleoel. 
Xeysebltno  and  Blasius. 
Dbgland.    ScniNz. 
ViEILLOT;  Diet.,  1818. 
Guldenstadt;  Nov.  Com.  Petr.,  19, 

p.  468. 
BuFFON ;  Ois.,  vol.  v.,  p.  246. 
ViEiLLOT;  Faun.  Fran.,  p.  189. 
Of  the  Fbench. 

Of  the  Gebmans. 
Of  Savi. 


^fic  Characters. — Throat  more  or  less  black;   first  primary 
er  than  the   third;   the   two    middle   tail  quills   black,   with 


iho  baso  vrliitei  the  otlien  white,  with  their  extremities  blselr^l 
Length  &ve  iuchea  Beven  lines  to  fivo  inches  nine  lines.  Length 
of  sjiecimeu  sent  me  by  Afr.  Tristram,  £<re  tuchea  and  ihree- 
tiuorlera. 


The  Kiifisct  Whcatear  is  principally  found  among  the 
rocky  mountains  of  the  south  of  Europe;  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  BOuthera  parts  of  Italy,  in  Dalniatia,  in 
tile  Arcliipclago,  aucl  the  south  of  France,  It  is  alio 
common  on  tlie  rocky  shores  of  the  MctUttrrancan, 
but,  accortling  to  Xemminck,  it  is  very  rare  in  thi> 
north  of  Italy;  seldom  found  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
never  in  the  centre  of  Europe.  It  is  noticed  tiy 
the  lion.  T.  L.  Powys,  among  the  birds  observed  by 
liini  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Taylor  among  the  buds  found  by  him  on  the  Nile; 
by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram  in  Northeni  Africa;  by 
Mr.  Salviu  in  the  Eastern  Atlas;  by  Dr.  Heugbu 
among  the  birds  of  the  Red  Sea,  "Ibis,"  vol.  i.;  and 
by  Mr.  Carte  among  the  birds  of  passage  in  tbt 
southern  parts  of  the  Crimea.  It  is  also  stated  by 
Captain  Loche  to  be  found  in  the  three  provinces  of 
Algeria.  It  does  not  occur  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  "Cata- 
logue of  Indian  Birds,"  though  the  family  is  well 
represented.  Neither  is  it  included  in  Dr.  Adams's 
"Birds  of  Cashmere."  In  North  America  the  Saxico- 
lina  are  represented  by  the  genus  Sialia  of  Swainson, 
containing  however  only  three  species. 

The  habits  of  the  Busset  Wheatear  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  other  members  of  the  family,  between 
some  of  which  there  Is  a  very  strong  affinity — quite 
sufficient,  according  to  Mr.  Tristram's  observations,  to 
justify  the  inference  that  they  may  be  considered  as 
races  or  pcnnanent  varieties  of  the  same  species. 
Between   S.  stapazina  and  S.  homochroa,  says  this  gen- 
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tleman,  widely  as  they  appear  separated^  a  well-chosen 
series  of  the  numerous  African  species  of  the  class, 
"will  exhibit  a  range  of  transitions  so  imperceptible, 
that  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  without  careful 
comparison  to  draw  a  line  between  one  species  and 
another."— "Ibis,"  vol.  i.,  p.  432. 

This  bird,  says  Mr.  Salvin,  at  page  307  of  the  same 
work,  is  found  in  similar  situations,  and  appears  equally 
distributed  with  S.  aurita,  whose  favourite  resort  is 
among  stony  ground  at  the  foot  of  hills  or  old  ruins. 
"No  diflFerence  is  noticeable  between  the  eggs  of  these 
species." 

In  general  distribution  of  colour  Mr.  Tristram  says 
there  is  much  resemblance  to  the  Desert  Chat,  but 
the  bill  and  tarsi  are  one-third  less  in  length;  the 
black  of  the  throat  does  not  extend  so  far,  and  in  the 
latter,  the  head  and  back  are  of  a  more  sombre  isabel 
colour.  Mr.  Tristram  says  "that  without  exception  the 
upper  plumage  of  every  bird,  whether  Lark,  Chat 
Sylvian,  or  Sand  Grouse,  and  also  the  fur  of  all  the 
small  mammals,  and  the  skins  of  all  the  snakes  and 
lizards,  are  of  one  uniform  isabelline  or  sand-colour." — 
"Ibis,"  vol.  i.,  p.  430. 

This  beautiful  adaptation  of  colour,  so  important  as 
a  protection  against  their  enemies,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
produced  in  these  animals  principally  by  means  of  the 
food.  When  colour  is  owing  to  the  deposit  of  pigment, 
it  is  clear  that  this  pigment  must  exist  in  the  organic 
productions  by  which  the  animals  are  surrounded,  Jhr 
it  produces  the  same  colour  in  them.  In  the  humming 
bird  which  feeds  on  the  nectar  of  flowers,  which  being 
hidden,  requires  no  colour-pigment,  the  hue  of  the 
plumage  is  owing  to  a  peculiar  sculpturing  of  the 
ultimate  ramulc  of  the  colourless  feather. 


About  March,  says  Cotint  Miihle,  nftor  every  fresh 
storm,  bands  of  new  arrivals  of  S.  alapasma  may  be 
observed  in  Greece.  They  soon  scatter  themselvCT 
among  the  rocky  hilla,  where  they  move  about  restlessly 
among  Emheriza  ctesia,  Surnia  noctua,  and  Tardus 
cyanas.  They  always  seem  angry  without  there  being 
any  cause  of  alarm,  and  are  constantly  snapping  and 
pecking  one  another,  although  they  live  at  peace  with 
other  birds. 

They  are  very  shy  and  circumspect,  and   build  their 
nests  in  the  holes  of  rocks,  singly.     The  nest   is  made 
of  blades  of  grass   and  the   down  of  grass  flowers,  aiul    . 
generally  contains   five   eggs,   sea-green,  sprinkled   spa^- 
ringly  with  pale-coloured  spots. 

Of  twenty-seven  eggs  examined  by  Moquiu-Tandan, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gignae,  twenty  were  of  a. 
uuifomi  blue,  rather  darker  than  the  eggs  of  tlw 
Common  Wheiitear;  six  had  points,  almost  imperceptible^,, 
of  brownish,  particularly  at  the  larger  end;  one  had  t. 
deeper  colour,  with  Ave  or  six  spots  of  brown  black  on. 
the  greater  end. 

The  ailult  male  in  breeding  plumage  has  the  top  of 
the  head,  nape,  and  upper  part  of  back,  rich  buff; 
lower  part  of  the  back  white,  mottled  with  black; 
rump,  upper  tail  coverts,  and  three  parts  of  the  tail 
beneath,  white;  throat,  and  underneath  eyes  and  ears, 
upper  wing  coverts,  and  two  medium  tail  feathers, 
glossy  black.  Wings  blackish  brown ;  secondaries  fringed 
with  grey,  and  the  primaries  underneath  blackish  brown; 
chest,  abdomen,  flanks,  and  under  tail  coverts,  light 
buff,  more  or  less  deep  on  the  chest;  forehead,  and  a 
line  between  the  black  of  the  tln-oat  and  the  neck, 
creamy  white.     Beak  and  feet,  black;    iris  dark  brown. 

In    autumn,    according    to    Degland,    the    top    of  the 
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head  and  neck,  and  upper  part  of  back,  arc  russet, 
shaded  off  into  grey  on  the  head;  the  chest  is  a 
brighter  russet,  passing  into  whitish  on  the  abdomen; 
below  the  eyes,  throat,  and  wings,  black,  with  the 
feathers  bordered  more  or  less  with  russet,  particularly 
the  wing  coverts;  rump  and  tail  as  in  breeding  season, 
but  with  a  slight  border  of  grejrish  or  russet  at  the 
extremity  of  the  primaries. 

The  female  in  the  breeding  plumage  has  the  head 
russet  brown;  nape  and  back  dirty  russet;  throat 
blackish;  abdomen,  and  a  large  band  over  the  eye, 
whitish;  scapularies  black,  terminated  with  russet;  wings 
blackish  brown,  the  quills  bordered  with  russet;  tail 
as   in  the  male,  but  with  the  black  more  extended. 

My  figures  of  this  bird  and  its  egg  are  from  speci- 
mens kindly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Tristram. 

Figured  by  Edwards,  plate  31;  Guldenstadt,  Nov. 
Comm.,  petr.  xix.,  p.  468,  tab.  xv.;  Naumann,  taf.  90, 
figs.  1  and  2;  Eoux,  Omith.  Prov.,  pi.  199,  (male,) 
fig.  1,  (female,)  fig.  2;  Bouteil,  Omith.  du  Dauph.,  pi. 
22,  fig.  2;   Gould,  B.  of  E.,  pi.  91. 


INSECin'OE^. 

Famtt)  SAXICOLINM. 

Genus  Saxicola.     (Beehttem.) 

BLACK-EAEED    WHEATEAE. 

Saxicola  aurita. 


rUiflora  rubinftmt,  BlisaoV;  Oni^  toL  p.  467,  IT' 

"         aurita,  BoMAPAsn,  1838. 

3Iotaeilla  tUipanna,  (vor.  B.,)     QmkliX{  Syst ,  toL  L,  p.  H6, 


&fhia  ttapasina,  (vKt.  B.,) 
iSu-nco/a  aurita. 


.^natit^e  albieollit, 
Le  Moteux  Segnaubg, 
TVagoef  OreiUard, 
SeAicarioAriffer  Sleintcimalger, 
Monaeiella, 


LlTHAX;  Ind..  p.  S31, 179a 
TsHinitcXi  iim.,  Snd.  Edit, 

Tol.  i,  p.  241,  ISao. 
ScHiss,  1840.    ScHLsan.,  18 
Vintutr;  Faun.  Fr.,  p.  190. 

ViBIIIOT. 

Or  TBB  FaztrCH. 
Of  thi  Oisiuxb. 
Of  S&vi  axd  Stob. 


Specific  Charaeter*. — Throat  alwayB  white  or  wbitiah;  itat 
ia  Stapasina.  Length  fire  inches  seren  to  nine  Lnes. — Tbmmixi 
Length  of  apecimen  sent  me  by  Mr.  Tristram,  six  inehea. 
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)n  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Appenines, 
n  the  lUyrian  Provinces,  in  Sardinia,  and  Neapolitan 
States,  but,  like  the  preceding  species,  never  in  the 
centre  of  Europe.  It  appears  in  the  south  of  France 
n  spring,  but  never  in  great  numbers.  It  is  mentioned 
>y  Count  Miihle  as  being  found  in  Greece.  The  Hon. 
r.  L.  Powys,  in  his  very  interesting  description  of  the 
jirds  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  ("Ibis,"  April,  1860,  page 
140,)  says  that  this  bird  is  the  least  common  of  the 
:hree  species  observed  there.  It  arrives  with  the 
Common  and  Busset  Wheatear,  in  March.  It  is  in- 
cluded in  Captain  Loche's  list  of  Algerian  birds;  in 
that  of  Mr.  Tristram  in  Northern  Africa;  and  Mr. 
Salvin  in  the  Eastern  Atlas.  Schlegel  gives  Arabia 
wd  Egypt  as  localities.  It  does  not  appear  to  occur 
in  India  or  the  New  World. 

The  habits  of  the  Eared  Wheatear  arc  very  similar 
to  those  of  S.  stapazina.  It  is  found  in  nearly  the 
same  localities,  and  was  long  confounded  with  it.  They 
are  found  in  the  most  retired  and  arid  regions,  and 
together  imitate  the  songs  of  other  birds.  The  two 
jpecies,  according  to  Degland,  are  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  throat  being  at  all  times  white  in  Aurita,  and 
dways  more  or  less  black  in  Stapazina,  The  tarsi 
ilso  are  shorter,  and  the  colour  of  the  eyes  more 
lively  than  those  of  the  latter  bird.  On  this  subject 
we  have  also  the  high  testimony  of  Count  Miihle, 
wrho  remarks,  that  although  the  identity  of  the  two 
jpecies  has  been  advocated  by  Bonelli,  Calvi,  and 
Ritter  Von  Marmora,  he  has  had  abundant  opportunity 
in  Greece  of  satisfying  himself  that  they  are  distinct. 
In  the  specimens  which  are  now  before  me  the  buff 
colour  is  much  lighter  in  Aurita  than  Stapazina,  and 
the   tarsi   are    slightly  shorter;    the    curve    at    the    end 
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of  the  Upper  mandible  is  also  shorter.  Altogcthe; 
it  is  very  difficult  to  come  to  any  other  conclusioi 
than  that  they  are  races  of  the  same  bird.  On  ihi 
whole,  however,  it  appears  to  have  the  requisites  o 
modern  ornitliolofcy  to  constitute  a  species. 

The  Rev,  H,  B,  Tristram,  whose  knowledge  of  thesi 
birds  is  very  considerable,  and  derived  from  that  snn 
source,  practical  acquaintance  in  their  own  homes,  write 
me  word — "S.  stapasina  and  S.  auHta  differ  from  th' 
youngest  to  thn  oldest  staj^e  eonstantly.  They  are  boil 
very  common  on  the  sides  of  the  Atlas,  especially  th' 
sonthem.  I  have  taken  many  nests,  but  never  Icnc! 
the  two  cross.  There  is  not  the  alightest  difference  ii 
the  sexes.  The  nests  are  alike.  In  the  eggs,  to  judgi 
from  a  small  induction,  Stapazina  has  more  spots  col 
lect«d  in  a  zone  at  the  broad  cndj  in  AuHla  the; 
are  more  generally  diffused  over  the  surface.  The; 
build  in  niches  in  rocks  and  ruins,  and  on  the  grount 
or  steep  banks,  or  among  the  stumps  of  old  trens 
They  differ  among  themselves,  I  should  say,  as  Whin 
chat  and  Stonechat,  and  yet  it  is  very  curious  hov 
close,  and  yet  how  distinct  they  are,  I  ^^ve  got  i 
nest  of  each,  taken  from  the  same  ruins." 

On  the  other  hand,  Moquin-Tandon  ("Revue  e 
Mag,  de  Zoologie,"  July,  1858,)  says, — "I  for  a  lon( 
time  thought  the  eggs  of  S.  stapazina  were  unicolorous 
and  those  of  S.  aurita  marked  by  brownish  spots  oi 
the  greater  end.  Fresh  observations  have  shewn  ni< 
that  the  egga  of  the  two  species  are  exactly  alike 
which  has  given  additional  weight  to  the  opinions  oi 
Bonelli  and  Prince  Charles  Bonaparte,  that  these  tw( 
Saxicoltv  are  one  and  the  same  species." 

"The  favourite  resort  of  the  Eared  Whcatear,"  says 
Mr.  Salvin,  ("Ibis,"  vol.  i.,  page  307,)  "is  among  stonv 
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ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hills;  and  in  such  places  it 
may  be  looked  for  and  generally  found.  Koman  ruins 
also  are  much  frequented.  We  obtained  two  nests  from 
the  Madracen,  where  they  were  placed  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  stone  of  that  building.  Usually  the  nests 
were   close  by  or  under  a  large  fragment  of  rock." 

Like  StapazinQy  the  Eared  Wheatear  builds  its  nest 
among  rocks  and  stones  near  the  ground.  The  nest  is 
deep  and  wide,  and  is  not  made  with  much  care.  It 
is  formed  of  dry  grasses,  wool,  hair,  etc.,  in  which  is 
deposited  five  or  six  eggs,  of  a  greenish  blue,  generally 
deeper  coloured  than  those  of  Stapazinay  and  with  the 
spots  thicker,  and  more  coloured  with  brown  or  rust 
red. 

The  male  in  breeding  plumage  has  the  head,  nape, 
and  back,  of  a  light  buff.  Rump,  throat,  and  two- 
thirds  of  tail  below,  white;  abdomen  and  under  tail 
coverts,  creamy  white,  more  or  less  shaded  with  light  buff; 
scapularies  a  mixture  of  buff  and  black  feathers;  greater 
wing  coverts,  two  upper  tail  feathers,  lower  third  of 
tail  underneath,  and  a  band  extending  from  the  gape 
along  the. entire  cheek  and  side  of  head,  glossy  black. 
Wing  primaries  hair  brown,  secondaries  darker;  beak 
and  legs,  black;   iris,  dark  brown. 

The  female,  according  to  Degland,  differs  sensibly 
from  the  male  during  the  breeding  season;  the  side  of 
the  head  is  brown,  mixed  with  russet;  the  throat  is 
dirty  white;  the  wings  less  black,  and  that  of  the  tail 
quills  less  extended.  In  autumn  the  changes  of  both 
sexes  are  similar:  more  russet  on  the  upper  and  lower 
parts,  and  the  feathers  of  the  wings  deeply  bordered 
with  russet. 

The  young  before  the  first  moult  resemble  the  young 
of   the    Rock    Thrush:    an    ashy    russet,    darker   below, 
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with  each  feather  bordered  with  brown,  and  marke^^^ 
in  the  centre  with  a  jrellowish  spot;  middle  of  ■'■-^-^ 
abdomen  and  under  tail  coverts,  of  this  tint;  middl^^_ 
and  greater  wing  coverts  broadly  bordered  with  nissct.;^^ 
AAer  the  first  moult  the  young  only  differ  from  tW_^ 
female  in  autumn,  by  the  wing  having  no  trace  c-— ^ 
brown  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  by  the  tlimi».^  ^ 
being  russet. 

My  figures  of  this  bird  and  its  egg  are  from  specrrr^j 
mens  with  which  I  have  been  obligingly  favoured  •ztd* 
the  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram. 

Figured    by    Brisson,    Om.,   vol.  iii.,   pi.  25,  fig.    -*,- 
Edwards,  pi.  31,  (a  good  figure,  but  given  as  the  fem.a/e 
of  S.  stapazina;)   Vieillot,  Faun.  Fr.,  pi.  85,  figs.  1,  2, 
and   8;    Rous,   Oraith.   Prov.,   pi.  200,   (adult  male;; 
Bouteil,   Otnith.  du   Dauph.,  pi.  22,  fig.  4;   Gould,  B. 
of  E.,  pi.  92. 
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INSECTIVOR^. 

Family  SAXICOLINjE. 

Genus  Saxtcola.     (Bechstein.J 
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Saxtcola  leucomela. 


Moiacilla  leucomela^ 


8axici»la  Icucotnela, 


*» 


»< 


hi 


it 


»• 


lupens. 


Vilijlora  leucomela, 
Tra^uet  leucomele,  Mottetuc 

leucomelet  Motieux  plenchanka, 
JEUter  Steinschmdtzer, 


Pallas  ;  Nov.  Comm.  Petrop., 

xiv.,  p.  584. 
Tbmmikck;  Man.,  2nd.  Edit., 

vol.  iii.,  p.  166. 
Keyseblino  and  Blasius. 
schinz.    schleoel. 
Deo  LAND. 
LiCHTENSTEiN ;  Cat.  des 

doubles  du  Mus  de  Berlin, 

p.  33. 
Bonaparte. 

Of  the  French. 
Of  the  Germans. 


Specijic  Characters, — First  primary  shorter  than  the  third; 
basal  half  of  two  middle  tail  quilis  white,  the  other  lialf  black; 
upper  tail  coverts,  white;  under  tail  coverts  slightly  tinged  with 
russet.  Length  of  male  specimen  sent  me  by  Mr.  Tristram,  six 
inches;  carpus  to  tip  three  inches  and  a  half;   tarsus  one  inch. 


riBii  wuBATEAn 

This  bird  U  au  iohabilant  of  th' 
especullv  the  southern  parts  of  I 
the  Altai  Slonntains,  and  Lapland. 
fomul  in  India,  which  only  differs 
baring  the  under  tail  coverts  wh 
rusM-t.  This  is,  however,  thought 
and  others,  to  separate  it  from 
Tcmminck;  the  consequeuco  of  whi 
X««twMe£a«,  that  of  Latham  in 
Tcmminck  in  Eoropc. 

Dr.  Leith  Adams  ioforms  mc  that 
in  Mr,  Cartc'e  * 'Observations  on 
Zoology  of  the  Crimea,"  as  hctng  ol 
the  passage  in  April,  is  the  India; 
white  under  tail  coverts.  This  t 
probahlc  that  there  is  only  ouc  s 
mcntioQs  the  Lc\-ant  and  Crimea 
specks.  The  European  bird  also  i 
or  less  deep  shade  of  the  russet  C 
tail  coverts.  One  variety  has  been  c 
as  a  different  species  tmder  the  nai 
Lichtcnstoin.  This  h«s  also  been  f 
Count  Muhle.  It  inhabits  the  L 
Xubia;  vhile  Temminck's  typical  spt 
especially  in  the  Ural  and  Siberia,  j 
however,  agree  in  considering  that 
tail  coverts  of  &  lugetis  do  not  ei 
distinction  from  S.  leucomela,  'Why  tl 
colouring  of  the  same  feathers,  and 
of  primaries,  be  adduced  as  evidenc 
ference  between  the  Indian  and   Eu 

Mr.  Tristram  writes  me  word  tl 
identity  of  the  African  and  India 
lugens;   but   he   adds,   "take   an    Eg 
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bird,  and  you  will  find  an  intermediate  gradation.  Are 
they  not  all  races  of  the  same  species?" 

The  Pied  Wheatear  has  habits  very  similar  to  its 
congeners.  It  builds  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  sometimes 
in  old  churches,  and  occasionally,  according  to  Nordmann, 
among  heaps  of  stones.  Temminck  says  it  also  builds 
in  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  the  holes  made  by  wasps. 
It  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  having  the  general  character 
of  those  of  the  family.  Its  food  is  beetles  and  other 
insects. 

The  adult  male  in  breeding  plumage  has  the  simimit 
of  the  head,  nape,  rump,  lower  part  of  chest,  and 
abdomen,  pure  white;  side  of  the  head,  throat,  front 
of  neck,  space  between  the  eyes  and  beak,  and  greater 
wing  coverts,  sooty  black.  Wings  brown,  the  secon- 
daries slightly  bordered  with  white.  Tail  white  for 
two-thirds  of  its  length,  the  end  and  two  middle  tail 
feathers  black;  under  tail  coverts  light  russet;  beak, 
feet,  and  iris,  black. 

The  female  is  ashy  brown  above,  with  a  paler  tint 
on  the  head;  ashy  below,  with  the  eyebrows  and  throat 
white. 

Birds  of  the  year,  according  to  Degland,  have  the 
head  varied  with  white  and  brown;  feathers  of  the 
back  and  wing  coverts  bordered  with  russet;  throat 
and  front  of  neck  barred  with  russet  and  black;  abdo- 
men dirty  white.  The  young  males  have  the  flanks 
ashy  grey. 

Figured  also  by  Pallas,  Nov.  Comm.  Pctr.,  14,  pi. 
22,  fig.  3;  Temminck,  pi.  color.  257,  f.  3,  adult  male; 
Guldenstadt,  Nov.  Comm.  Petrop.,  vol.  xix.,  p.  468, 
pi.  15. 


MENETRIES'    WHEATKAB. 

Saxicola  Baltatrix. 


Saxieota  imitator. 
lallalrix. 


VUifiora  *aUatrix. 
T^aquet  OHtntal, 
Ottlieker  SleintchiMttgr, 


MBsrriiiBS;  Cat.  Cauc, 
EETsesLiNo  AND  BLism,  '. 

Wirbelt;  18U). 
ScuLEGSt.; 
Deo  LUND,  1840. 
BoSAPJBTK.  1838. 
Of  THB  Fbbsch. 
Or  TBI  GBuuse. 


Specific  Characters. — The  Grat  primary  i-qual  in  length  to  the 
fourth  featlier  of  tlie  greater  wiDg  coverts;  the  secoud  &  little 
longer  than  the  fiflfa,  the  SMyind  and  fourth  about  equal,  hot 
shorter  thau  the  third,  nhit^h  is  the  lougeat  in  tho  wing. 
Length  of  a  sjiei^iineu  sent  nic  bj  Mr.  Tristrani,  and  which  i> 
figured,  ii%  inehea  and  three-qiiarlers;  mrpiu  to  tip  of  wing 
four  inchce;  tail  two  inches. 

Tins  bird  is  an  iahubitaiit  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  the 
Ural  Mountains,  Greece,  and  borders  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tristrani,  in  his  list  of 
the  Birds  of  Palei^tine,  and  by  Dr.  Hiieglin,  among 
those  colleetcd  by  him  during  a  voyage  in  the  Red 
Sea,  ("Ibis,"  vol.  i..  pagps  29  and  341. J      Dr.  IluegUn 
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found  it  in  the  Danakil  country,  between  the  Peninsula 
of  Buri  and  the  Gulf  of  Tadjura,  on  the  Somali  coast, 
and  in  Southern  Arabia. 

There  is  nothing  to  add  about  the  habits  of  this 
bird,  which  Mr.  Tristram  says  are  precisely  similar  to 
those  of  the  Common  Wheatear. 

Head,  nape,  and  back  down  to  the  rump,  and  wing 
coverts,  a  mixture  of  buff  with  olivaceous  green;  rump 
and  basal  half  of  tail  pure  white.  Wings  brown,  the 
primaries  after  the  fourth  lightly,  and  the  secondaries 
more  deeply  bordered  with  the  same  colour  as  the  back, 
but  brighter,  the  same  tint  as  the  fringe  being  shewn 
where  the  colour  of  the  back  passes  into  the  white  of 
the  rump.  As  usual  in  all  the  Wheatears  I  have  de- 
scribed, the  two  middle  tail  feathers  are  black  after  the 
first  third  from  base.  Thi'oat,  neck,  and  lower  part  of 
abdomen,  dirty  white;  the  chest  and  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen,  under  wing  and  tail  coverts,  light  buff. 

The  colours  above  described  of  the  feathers  of  the 
body,  are  produced  by  tints  at  the  extremities  of  the 
feathers  only.  The  real  colour  of  all  the  feathers  below 
the  surface  is  black,  like  that  of  Leucomela^  a  point  well 
worthy  of  attention  in  looking  at  the  affinities  of  these 
birds,  and  estimating  how  far  their  variations  in  colour 
may  be  owing  to  climatic  causes  and  mode  of  livhig. 

The  feathers  covering  the  eai*s  are  a  darker  buff, 
with  a  light  line  extending  over  them  from  the  angle 
of  the  eye.  Feet  black,  the  hinder  claw  more  strongly 
curved  than  the  anterior  ones;  beak  horn-coloured. 

I  am  indebted  for  the  bird  from  which  my  drawing  is 
taken,  as  well  as  those  of  bird  and  egg  of  the  last  species, 
to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram.  My  figure 
of  the  bird  is  from  a  male  specimen,  killed  in  Egypt, 
Februarv  5th.,  185J3. 

VOU   II.  c 


Gentrie  Char<tcttT». — Ecak  elender,  straight,  Bwl-shape 
cylindrical,  and  aiigiilated  between  tho  nostrils;  the  edge 
the  inferior  mandible  com  pressed  inwatds.  Nostrils  baaa 
lateral- ovoid,  partly  closed  by  a.  naked  membrane.  Tarsi  i 
lotig  again  as  the  middle  toe;  three  toes  in  front  and  oi 
behind,  tlie  outer  toe  of  the  three  joined  to  the  middle  ti 
at  itH  base;  the  claw  of  the  hinder  tiM  longer  than  thoae 
front,  which  are  rery  emjill.  Tail  very  long,  and  nearly  ew 
at  the  end,  having  twelve  feathers.  Wings  of  moderate  nz 
firat  qaiU  the  longest,  second  and  third  c<iual,  and  noad 
na  long  SB  the  firat.    The  tertiikla  very  long.  1 
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YELLOW-HEADED     WAGTAIL. 

Motaeilla  citreola. 


Motaeilla  ettreola, 


Pallas;  Voy.,  vol,  iii.,  p.  696,  177( 
Gmslin;  Syat.,  i.,  p.  962.  1788. 
Lathavj  Ind.,  1790. 
Tbmhisck;  Man.,  p.  269,  1820. 
Ebtsbblimo  and  Blasids;  Did 

Wirbelt,  1840. 
SeHiHz;  EuTOp.  Faun.,  1840. 
ScHLEOBL.  1844.     Dbound,  1S49 
MiDDBKDoBFFi  Sibirische  Keiae, 

ii..  p.  163. 
BoNAPABTB,  1838. 
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Bergeronnette  citrine.  Of  thb  Frekoh. 

CUnmengelbe  Schqfktelze,  Of  thb  Gbbmaks. 

Yellow'keaded  Wagtail,  Fbnnant;  Arct.  Zoology. 

Specific  Charwters. — Beak  and  scapularies  bluish  grey;  head, 
neck,  throat,  and  all  inferior  parts  of  the  body,  citron  yellow; 
the  lateral  tail  feathers  pure  white.  In  the  female  top  of  the 
head  and  cheeks  ashy  grey.  Length  six  and  a  half  to  seven 
inches. 


The  Wagtails  form  a  group  of  birds  always  in- 
teresting to  the  naturalist.  They  arc  among  the  most 
beautiful  and  elegant  of  the  feathered  tribes^  and  there 
are  few  people  who  have  not  watched  their  graceful 
moyements  among  our  rocky  streams  without  pleasure. 

They  are  also  interesting  studies  to  the  philosophic 
naturalist — ^for  they  present  him  witK  some  puzzling 
problems  as  to  the  distinction  between  species  and  variety 
and  race.  **  Natural  selection"  has  been  busy  with  the 
group,  and  without  however  shewing  any  tendency  to 
develop  a  Pelican  or  a  Balceniceps  Rex  out  of  the 
delicate  Wagtail,  it  has  given  to  one  a  darker  head, 
and  to  another  a  gayer  coat,  which  I  doubt  not  will, 
in  that  extensive  future  which  we  arc  told  to  expect, 
have  their  due  influence  over  the  deluded  eyes  of  the 
weaker  Wagtail  sex. 

There  are  eight  European  Wagtails  described  by 
authors,  five  of  which  are  observed  in  England.  Degland 
however  has  reduced  this  eight  to  four.  He  leaves 
out  M.  lugubrisy  Pallas,  as  of  uncertain  occurrence  in 
Europe,  and  he  considers  M,  Yarrelli  with  which  it  is 
thought  identical  by  authors  as  a  variety  of  our  White 
Wagtail,  the  Motacilla  alba  of  Linnaeus. 

M,    cinereo'Capilla    of    Savi,    M.    mclanacephala    and 
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considered    by    bodl 
r  varictii's  of  M.flaeai 


M.flar^ola.  (Ray's  Wagtail,)  a: 
Dcglaud  aiid  Schlegel,  to  be  races 
(our  (hey-headed  Wagtail.) 

Mr.  Tristram  writes  me  word  that  he  cannot  satisrjj 
liimsi'If  of  the  specific  distinction  of  -1/.  jlava  from  Jfr 
dnereoccpiioia,  and  that  he  can  shew  every  intermediatti 
gradatiou   brtwcen  M.  flaveola,   and   M.  welanocepha1a> 

This  swbject  is  very  well  treated  by  Dr.  Zander  Itt 
"Nauniannia."  1S58,  Part  3,  p.  2S9.  Dr.  Zander,  con- 
siders that  all  European  Wagtails  are  varieties  of  M, 
alba,  M.  boarula,  M.  citreola,  and  M.  flaca,  LiunEufc 
He  says  be  considers  much  of  the  difficulty 
from  the  fact  that  the  intermediate  varieties  arc  not 
BO  frequently  seen  as  the  so-called  species.  He  diij 
scribes  how  perplexing  arc  the  changes  produced  by 
a  substitution  of  black  or  yellow  for  grey,  or  by  the 
passing  of  grey  into  grey  yellow,  "The  grey  goes 
through  all  shades  till  it  comes  to  the  clearest  black, 
and  the  eye  stripe  becomes  less,  until  hardly  seen."  He 
also  thinks  that  the  various  colours  in  the  females  and 
young  are  not  good  specific  indications.  The  clear 
black  head  predominates  in  wiurni,  and  the  blacfc-grey 
bead  in  temperate  climates,  the  grey-yellow  bead  being 
peculiar  to  England, 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  after  consulting  various 
specimens,  and  leaving  the  English  species  for  olliers 
to  discuss,  I  shall  introduce  into  this  work  the  subject 
of  the  present  notice  as  distinct;  and  M. flaca-cinereo- 
ctiphala,  and  M.  Jiaca-melanocephala,  as  probable  per- 
manent varieties  or  races.  And  I  do  this  the  more 
willingly  because  1  think  the  more  doubtful  a  species, 
the  greater  the  necessity  for  making  it  thoroughly 
well   known. 

The     Yellow-headed     Wagtail     is     an     inbabilant     of 
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Eastern  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Bokhara.  It  is  rarely 
found  more  south,  though  Calvi  has  introduced  it  among 
the  birds  of  Liguria,  and  Temminck  has  given  the 
Crimea,  Hungary,  and  the  Archipelago,  as  probable 
localities.  It  is  therefore  not  much  known  to  naturalists, 
and  we  must  accompany  Pennant,  Pallas,  or  Middendorf, 
into  the  far  cold  arctic  regions,  to  gain  a  glimpse  of 
its  whereabouts. 

"This  species,**  says  Middendorf,  "breeds  very  rarely  in 
Boganida,  (71°  N.,  Br.)  In  the  S.  E.  I  missed  it  en- 
tirely. Gould  falls  into  the  same  mistake  as  Pallas  in 
stating  that  the  European  Yellow  Wagtail  exceeds  M. 
citreola  in  size.  It  is  just  the  contrary.  The  colour  of 
the  back  of  my  Siberian  species  is  also  blackish,  with 
a  lead-coloured  tint,  and  not  greenish,  as  it  is  re- 
presented by  Gould.  The  summer  dress  of  the  old  female 
seems  hitherto  to  have  escaped  observation;  what  Pallas 
says  respecting  it  is  indefinite,  and  Gould's  drawing 
does  not  agree  with  the  Siberian  form.  The  female 
in  summer  dress  has  the  toj)  of  the  head  lead-grey, 
with  a  greenish  tint,  and  the  yellow  of  the  throat  is 
separated  from  the  yellow  stripe  over  the  eyes  by  a 
grey  band." 

Of  its  habits  and  propagation  nothing  is  known,  as 
Middendorf  does  not  mention  the  subject  further  than 
in  the  passage  quoted. 

The  adtdt  male  has  the  top  of  the  head,  cheeks,  and 
inferior  parts  generally  vivid  and  pure  citron  yellow; 
on  the  occiput  is  a  large  black  band,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross;  nape,  back,  crop,  and  flanks,  lead-colour;  middle 
and  great  wing  coverts  bordered  and  terminated  with 
pure  white;  primaries  and  rectriccs,  blackish,  except  the 
two  lateral  tail  feathers,  which  arc  pure  white;  feet  and 
legs  brown;    poi<terior  claw  longer  than    the  toe.      The 


males  and  feiiiBles  have  no  black  cross  on  the  occiput 
after  the  aittumn  moult. 

The  distinctive  characters  of  the  female  have  been 
already  noticed,  and  will  be  further  observed  in  my 
figure,  which  is  an  adult  female  in  summer  plumage, 
after  Middendorf. 

Figured  by  Gould,  pi.  144;  Sliddcndorf,  Sibirisehc 
Keise,  ii.,  pi.  14,  fig.  4. 
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INSECTIVOR^. 

Family  MOTACILLID^. 

Genus  Motacilla.     f  Latham.) 


GREY-HEADED  YELLOW  WAGTAIL. 

Motacilla  fiava^  (Lin,  nee  Ray,)  Var.  Cinereo-capilla. 

Motacilla  cifiereo-capilla,  Savi  ;  Orn.  Tosc.  iii,  p.  216. 

BoMAPABTB;  Icon.  d.  Faun. 
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Ital.,  pi.  31,  f.  2. 
"  "  DboljlKd.    Dubois. 

Cabanis. 

**  "  "  SBLTS-LoNOGHAlfPS. 
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Jlava  cinereo'capilla,  Schlbobl;   Bevue. 

Feldeggi,  Michabllis. 

Dalmaiica,  Bbuch. 

Bergeronnette  de  printems  a  iite  grise,  Of  thb  Fbbnch. 

Graukopfige  gelbe  Schafsielze,  Of  thb  Gbbmans. 

Specific  Characters, — Feathers  of  the  back  and  rump  olive  green; 
throat  white.  No  white  or  yellow  stripe  over  the  eye.  All  the 
rest  as  in  M,  Jlava,    Length  about  six  inches. 

Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  difficulties  which  at- 
tend the  determination  of  species  when  slight  alterations 
in  colour  are  taken  as  sufficiently  distinctive,  than  this  and 
the  following  bird.  As  Dr.  Zander  has  well  remarked, 
we  find   the   two   ends   of  the   series   of   varieties,   and 
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constitute  them  species.  The  intermediate  forms  do  n« 
come  under  oiir  observation  so  frequently,  and  wt 
therefore  lose  the  significance  of  the  serial  affinities 
Believing,  as  I  do,  that  much  of  the  system  of  detcrminiii<| 
species  in  Natural  History  in  modern  days  is  defieieni 
iu  sound  scientific  principle,  I  have  no  occasion  to  sccli 
for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  the  theory  of  trans- 
mutation. I  think  that  dilTerences  of  climate  and  food 
are  all-sufficient  to  produce  a  great  majority  of  the  va- 
riations wc  meet  with;  and  as  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  world  contains  a  vast  number  of  special  case) 
wherein  tJicsc  influences  of  food  and  climate  operat* 
distinctly,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
variation  of  species,  or  of  satistying  myself  that  tht 
diffi^rence  of  a  feather  here  or  there  is  not  sufficient  tc 
justify  the  splitting  up  of  our  naturally  defined  genera 
imd  families  into  an  interminable  long  liat  of  Greek 
derivatives,  quite  sufficient  to  frighten  away  nine-tenth* 
of  the  students  of  nature  from  the  most  beautiful  and 
instructive  of  all  pursuits. 

The  Grey-headed  Yellow  Wagtail  is  a  common  bird 
d\iring  the  summer  in  Italy  and  other  hot  parts  of 
Europe,  as  Dalmatia,  Tuscany,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the 
south  of  France  and  Spain.  This  is  its  area,  but  it  b 
also  occasionally  found  in  Belgium,  and  it  has  been 
taken  by  M.  Dc  Selys-Longchamps  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Liege.     It  has  also  been  found  in  Nubia  and  Egypt. 

Of  its  habits  we  have  the  following  in  the  "Oiseaux 
de  la  Belgique,"  of  M.  Ch.  F.  Dubois: — 

"The  extensive  plains,  nteadows,  and  marshes  are  the 
places  which  these  birds  more  especially  frequent;  they 
like  a  moist  soil  among  osiers  and  reeds,  and  other 
aquatic  plants,  especially  the  male,  who  in  the  breeding 
season  will  remain  for  hours  in  these  retreats  appealing 
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to  his  mate  with  his  soft  and  tender  notes.  There  is 
much  agility  in  all  their  movements,  but  they  are  ex- 
cessively timid,  and  are  driven  away  by  the  least  noise. 
Notwithstanding  they  are  taken  in  numbers  in  Italy, 
where  the  pleasures  of  the  table  supersede  any  regard 
for  the  utility  of  these  birds.  The  nest  is  placed  at  a 
slight  elevation  on  the  ground,  either  among  the  grass 
or  com,  and  is  formed  of  roots,  blades  of  grass,,  and 
moss;  the  interior  is  made  soft  and  warm  by  wool.  The 
eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  and  do  not  sensibly 
differ  from  those  of  the  Yellow  Wagtail." 

The  ''specific  characters"  by  which  this  notice  is 
headed,  are  those  by  which  this  variety  may  generally 
be  distinguished,  but  they  are  by  no  means  constant. 
Mr.  Tristram  has  sent  me  two  specimens  of  M,  fiava  of 
Linnaeus,  (known  to  British  naturalists  by  the  name  M. 
neglectay  adopted  by  Gould  and  Yarrell,)  shot  in  Algeria, 
one  in  May,  1856,  the  other  in  May,  1857.  In  the 
former  the  head  is  grey;  the  white  mark  extends  from 
the  posterior  angle  of  the  eye  for  five  lines  and  a  half, 
but  not  over  it  at  all,  and  the  throat  is  pure  white.  In 
the  latter,  a  male,  the  white  stripe  extends  as  usual  over 
the  eye,  but  the  throat,  like  the  rest  of  the  body,  is 
yellow,  with  this  exception,  that  the  feathers  at  the  base 
of  the  under  mandible^  and  a  line  separating  the  grey 
of  the  head  from  the  yellow  of  the  throat,  are  white. 
These  are  evidently  transitional  varieties,  and  did  they 
point  to  real  structural  changes,  would  be  valuable 
supports  of  the  natural  selection  theory. 

Of  the  adult  male  the  top  of  the  head,  the  nape,  and 
cheeks  are  of  a  grey  lead-colour;  the  back  and  rump 
bright  olive  green;  throat,  sides,  and  front  of  the  neck 
pure  white;  rest  of  the  under  parts  bright  and  deep 
yellow,  having  the  flanks  more  or  less  olive  green;  wing 
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coverts  bordered  witli  olive  green.  "Wmgs  and  ti 
in  the  Yellow  Wagtail;  beak,  iris,  and  feet,  browi 

In  the  female  tlie  olive  green  of  the  upper  part 
a  tinge  of  russet  on  the  head  and  back. 

In  the  young  the  upper  parts,  according  to  Deg 
are  ashy  green,  with  the  head  olive-coloured,  y 
below,  v»ith  the  throat  white,  and  a  yellow  tupera 
edge. 

It  ia  figured  by  Bonaparte  in  "Fauna  Italics,' 
81,  f.  2,  and  by  Dubois,  "Oiseaux  de  la  Belgii 
part  77,  pi.  93,  male  and  female. 
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INSECTIVOR^. 

FamUy  MOTACILLID^. 

Genus  Motacilla.     (Latham.) 


BLACK-HEADED    YELLOW 

WAGTAIL. 

MotaciUa  flava^  (Lin,y)  Yar.  Melanocephala. 

Motacilla  melanoeephala,  Bonapabtb;  loon.  d.  Faun.  Ital. 

pi.  81,  fig.  8. 
"  "  Dboland.    Lichtbnstxik. 

Dubois. 
**        Jlava^elanocephala,       Schlbobl;  Berue. 
''         viridis,  Gmblin.    Sgopoli.    Hodgson. 

Budyte*  melanoeephala,  Mbnbtbibs. 

Bergeroneite,  or  Hochqueue 

a  tSte  Noire,  Of  thb  Fbbnch. 

Sehwarzhopjige  gelhe  schafitelze.      Of  thb  Gbbmams. 

Specific  Characters, — Top  of  the  head  and  cheeks  a  deep 
black;  beak  black;  throat  white.    Length  about  six  inches. 

This  so-called  species  was  described  and  figured  by 
Prince  Charles  Bonaparte,  in  the  "Fauna  Italica,"  pi. 
31.  Its  claims  to  specific  distinction  have,  however, 
been  doubted  by  Temminck  and  others.  Mr.  Tristram 
writes   mc  word   that   he   has   seen    cverv  gradation   of 
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colour  from  M.  fiateola,  (our  Yellow  Wagtal,)  up  to 
the  present  bird,  and  lie  has  sent  me  specimens  vhich 
bear  out  this  opinion.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  probable 
that  all  the  European  Yellow  Wagtails  are  permanent 
varieties  or  races  of  the  same  type.  Mr.  Tristram 
writes,  "I  have  obtained  M.  Jlateola,  (Ray's  Wagtail,) 
in  Morocco,  where  it  is  certainly  the  general,  if  not 
the  only  variety.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  I  have  got 
it,  and  not  M.  fiata,  and  I  presume  that  on  tlie 
Atlantic  coast  M.  fiaveola  is  the  commonest  form.  Id 
Algeria  M.  Jlat>a  is  almost  universal,  but  I  have  trice 
shot  M.  fiateola  in  its  passage  in  the  Bay  of  Algieis. 
At  Tunis,  and  further  east,  I  have  only  found  M.jiata 
and  M.  cinereo-capiUa.  At  Pyles  (Navarino,)  I  got 
M.  melanocepkala,  which  is  also  very  common  at  Athens, 
where  I  saw  no  other.  In  Palestine  I  got  M.  mdano- 
cephala  only,  but  I  saw  at  Jerusalem,  in  Dr.  Rotte's 
room,  a  skin  of  M.  fiaca.  Thus  it  appears  to  me  thai 
the  ■  varieties  glide  into  one  another,  the  black  on  the 
head  increasing  in  intensity  as  we  go  easticards." 

These  are  very  interesting  remarks,  add  clearly  lean 
towards  the  very  strong  inference  that  these  birds  have 
a  common  origin.     Count  Muhle  has  taken  the  opposite 
view,  and  gives  the  following  as  his  reasons.    He  says 
in   the  first  place,  that   in   Greece   the  plumage  of  -V- 
Jlata  is  the  same  as  with  us,  that  it  never  mixes  with 
Melanocephala,  and  that,  while  the  former  is  found  ia 
the  districts  of  Lavadien,  Maio,  and  Lamia,  the  latter 
occurs    in    the    Morea;    and   that,   where    M.  fiata   >-^ 
found,  there  also  shall  we  meet  with  M.  alba,  but  neve-^ 
M.  melanocephala.     He  further  remarks  that  M.  mclar^' 
ocephala    goes    away   early    with    Merops    apiaster  an-  * 
Emberlza     cecsin,    while    M.  fiara     may     bo    founil   «■   '^ 
winter,     and     tliat    among    huiidieds      of    spccimios   ^^' 
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M.  mdanocephalaj  which  he  had  seen,  none  were  in  a 
transition  state.  M.  Dubois  endorses  Count  Miihle's 
views,  and  gives  figures  and  description  of  the  bird. 

Dr.  Leith  Adams  informs  me  that  this  bird  is  iden- 
tical with  the  M.  viridis  of  Scopoli,  and  that  consequently 
this  name  ought  to  have  priority.  Dr.  Adams  remarks: 
—"5.  viridis  and  melanocephala  are  identical,  and  I 
have  Mr.  Blyth's  authority  for  this  opinion,  (Cat.  Mus. 
As.  Soc,  No.  775-776,  and  Append.,  p.  325,)  who 
remarks,  *the  birds  acquire  the  blue-grey  feathers  on  the 
head  at  the  vernal  moult,  which  change  oftentimes  to 
black.'  It  is  found  in  the  Punjaub,  Scinde,  and  India 
generally,  as  well  as  in  North  Africa." 

With  regard  to  the  priority  of  name,  as  I  have  only 
noticed  this  bird  as  a  variety  of  M.fiata^  any  alteration 
would  be  unnecessary.  The  above  remarks  and  quo- 
tation by  Dr.  Adams,  give  further  strength  to  the  view 
I  have  taken  of  the  want  of  specific  distinction  in  this 
bird. 

The  Black-headed  Yellow  Wagtail,  or,  as  it  is  called 
by  Dubois,  the  Blackcap  Wagtail,  is  found  generally, 
as  it  has  appeared  from  the  above  remarks,  in  Algeria, 
Egypt,  Nubia,  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  and  in  Bokhara. 
According  to  iliihlc  it  is  common  in  the  Morca.  It 
occurs  in  Dalmatia,  Sicily,  and  the  Caucasus.  In 
Germany,  France,  and  Belgium  it  is  accidental,  and 
rare  in  Italy.  Taken  by  W.  II.  Simpson,  Esq.,  at 
Missolonghi,  in  Greece,  June,  1859. 

In  its  habits  it  varies  but  little  from  the  variety  last 
described.  It  is  fond  of  pastures,  plains,  and  marshes. 
Dubois  says  that  it  is  constantly  on  the  ground;  but 
that  it  also  is  frequently  found  perching  on  the  branches 
of  bushes,  and  on  the  stems  of  willows  and  osiers; 
that   they  are    very  lively  in   their   movements,  but   he 
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jlj  I   il    i 


deprives  them  of  their  usaal  gentle  character  by  decUring 
that  they  are  "farouchea  et  aautages" 

The  same  author  tells  us  they  feed  on  flies,  gnati, 
moths,  and  heetles,  both  in  the  perfect  and  lanra  itatej 
that  they  nest  on  the  groond,  or  in  a  bush  on  the 
borders  of  fields  and  plains.  The  nest  is  made  of  bladei 
of  dry  grass,  small  roots,  and  moss,  lined  inside  vith 
fine  grass  or  wool.     They  lay  &om  four  to  six  eggs. 

The  adult  in  breeding  plumage  has  the  cheeks,  top 
of  the  head,  nape,  and  upper  tail  feathers  deep  black; 
back  olire  green,  but  not  so  dark  as  in  the  preceding 
variety;  a  beautiful  yellow,  or,  as  Degland  has  veil 
expressed  it,  iTun  heau  Jaune  jonquille,  heiow;  the  crop 
and  part  of  the  flanks  more  or  less  shaded  with  olive 
green.  Wing  coverts  olive  green,  bordered  with  grey; 
primaries  and  secondaries  hair  brown,  the  latter  broadlj 
bordered  with  grey,  outer  tail  feathers  white,  the  inner 
web  black  at  basal  half;   beak,  feet,  and   iris,  brown. 

In  the  young,  according  to  Degland,  the  upper  parts 
are  olive  grey,  with  the  nape  ashy  and  the  head 
blackish,  darker  in  front,  and  above  the  eyes  and  ears; 
yellowish  below,  with  the  throat  whitish. 

M.  Feldeggii  is  a  transitional  variety  between  this 
and  the  last  noticed. 

My  figures  of  the  bird  and  its  egg  are  taken  from 
specimens  kindly  sent  me  by  the  Rev,  H,  B.  Tristram. 

It  is  also  figured  by  Bonaparte,  in  Fauna  Italics, 
pi.  31,  fig.  2;  Gould,  B.  of  E.;  Ruppel,  Atlas  Reise 
Afric,  pi.  33;  Dubois,  Oiseaux  de  la  Belgique,  pt.  iS, 
pi.  94,  male  and  female. 
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INSECTIVORjE. 

FamUy  MOTACILLID^. 

Genus  Motacilla.     (Latham.) 
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Motacilla  lugubris. 


JfotaeiUa  lugubru^ 


« 


« 


« 

«« 

«« 

<« 

«< 

« 

« 

« 

«« 

leucoptera. 

« 

lugeits, 

f< 

•« 

<« 

a^Aa,  yar.  lumens, 

Sckwarze  Backttelze, 


Pallas;  Pauna  Eossica. 
Siebald;  Faun.  Japan. 

Tab.  XXV. 
KiTTLiTZ;  Taf.  21,  f.  i. 
BoNAPABTE ;  Compar.  list,  1838. 
Gould;  B.  of  E.,  pi.  142. 
Tbmminck;  Om.  Man.,  1836, 

(but  not  of  1820.) 

ViOOES. 

Illioeb. 

BoNAPABTE;    Conspectus, 

p.  250.,  1850. 
MiDDENDOBFF;  Theil.  ii., 

p.  166. 
Meyeb;  Orn.  Tasch. 


Specific  Characters. — Head,  nape,  beak,  scapularies,  tertials, 
upper  tail  coverts,  and  upper  tail  feathers  sooty  black  in  winter 
plumage.  Rump  ash  grey;  basal  half  of  primaries,  except  first, 
and  the  secondaries  pure  white  at  all  seasons. 

Length  of  male  sent  me  by  Mr.  Tristram,  seven  inches  and  two- 
fifths;  of  female  six  inches  and  seven-tenths.  From  carpal  joint 
to  tip  three  inches  and  a  half;  tail  three  inches  and  tiiree-fifths; 
beak  from  gape  seven-tentlis  of  an  inch.  Breadth  of  lower  man- 
dible at  gape  one-fifth  of  an  inch;  tarsus  one  inch. 

VOL.   II.  Y 
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Tins  vt-ry  dininct  and  striking  species  was  exclude 
by  Schlcgcl  and  Banapartc  from  the  Eiuopeau  list,  tl 
former  stating  wc  had  no  proof  of  its  existence  in  Europi 
The  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram  hiis  however  been  kind  enoug 
to  draw  my  attention  to  some  recent  captures  in  Turke 
and  the  Crimea,  which  liave  confirmed  the  original  notic 
of  this  bird  by  Pallasj  on  the  borders  of  the  Blac 
Sea. 

This  bird  is  very  distinct  from  cither  M.  Yan-ellii,f 
M.  alba,  and  may  probably  be  considered  typical  of  tl 
pied  races. 

I  have  been  favoured  w^ith  the  following  notes  upon  th 
species,  by  Mr.  Tristram: — "The  bird  figured  by  Rom 
Orn,  Prov,,  under  this  name,  and  also  that  described  li 
Tcmminck,  in  18^0,  is  merely  the  MotacUlii  Yarrell 
of  Gould.  Though  Temminck  corrected  this  error  i 
his  edition  of  1836,  and  suppressed  all  that  he  had  fo 
merly  writttm  on  the  subject,  yet  these  authors  hai 
been  implicitly  followed  in  their  mistakes  by  almost  a 
subsequent  writers.  So  much  easier  is  it  to  pcrpetua 
error  than  to  correct  it. 

Koiiapartc,  who  hii<l  in  his  catalogue  included  J 
lui/iibris  among  tlie  Birds  of  Europe,  in  his  later  worl 
the  "Conspectus,"  while  acknowledging  the  specif 
laiue  of  3f.  lugubn's,  excludes  it  from  the  Birds  > 
F.urope,  having  only  seen  Japanese  specimens.  Palla 
iiowever,  found  it  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Se 
and  it  has  since  been  frequently  obtained  in  Turke; 
Several  specimens  were  sent  home  by  officers  engage 
iu  the  Crimean  war,  which  had  been  obtained  near  Si 
hastopol,  sonic  of  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  i 
examining.  It  winters  rcgidarly  in  Egypt  and  Subi 
which  appear  to  be  its  western  limits,  and  where  it  mee 
the  J/,   allia    of   Europe.     Thus  we    find  one    form,  i 
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alba  J  with  its  western  variety,  M,  Yarrellti,  extending 
over  the  whole  of  Europe  and  North  Africa,  and  another, 
M.  luffubrisy  occupying  the  vast  continent  of  Asia,  and 
in  its  western  limits  disputing  its  territory  with  M,  alba. 
It  would  also  appear  from  the  remarks  of  Middendorff, 
that  as  M.  alba  varies  in  its  western  habitat  from  the 
typical  form,  so  does  J/,  lugubris  in  the  extreme  cast 
become  more  marked  in  its  coloration. 

In  all  stages  however,  it  may  at  once  be  distinguished 
from  any  variety  of  M,  alba,  by  the  wing  primaries, 
more  than  half  of  the  upper  portion  of  which  are  pure 
white,  while  a  white  fringe,  broader  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  runs  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  secondaries. 
The  middle  wing  coverts  are  also  pure  white." 

The  adult  male  in  winter  plumage  has  the  whole  of 
the  upper  parts,  except  the  rump,  black,  owing  to  the 
ends  of  the  feathers  being  of  that  colour;  the  basal  half 
of  the  feather  is  ash  grey.  Upper  tail  feathers  black; 
rump  ash  grey,  mingled  more  or  less  with  dusky  feathers. 
Throat,  lore,  ear  coverts,  belly,  under  tail  and  wing 
coverts,  and  two  outer  tail  feathers  on  each  side,  white. 
The  white  of  the  belly  rather  tinged  with  cream-colour, 
and  the  second  tail  feathers  on  each  side  having  a  slight 
border  of  blackish  brown.  First  four  wing  primaries  of 
nearly  equal  length,  the  second  longest,  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  each  one-third  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the 
preceding  feather;  seventh  and  eighth  of  equal  length. 
First  primary  entirely  black,  all  the  rest  and  the  second- 
aries having  the  basal  half  of  each  feather  pure  white; 
tips  of  the  inner  five  primaries,  and  a  border  on  the 
inner  web  of  the  secondaries,  white.  Lesser  wing  coverts 
and  distal  half  of  primaries  black ;  distal  half  of  second- 
aries black,  except  the  outer  border;  middle  wing  coverts 
with    the    inner    web   black,    and   the    outer  white,   the 
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black  prevailing  more  as  they  approach  the  entiielj 
black  lesser  coverU.     Beak,  feet,  and   tarsi  black. 

The  female  only  differs  from  the  male  in  being  luH 
an  inch  less,  in  having  less  white  about  the  wings,  aid 
that  of  the  belly  and  throat  more  decidedly  cream-colouT. 

The  specimen  figured  is  a  male  sent  me  by  Mr. 
Tristram,  and  marked  "Assouan,  Feb.  2,  1860,  W.  C.  F, 
Medlycott," 

It  has  also  been  figured  by  Gould,  pi.  142. 
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INSECTIVOR.E. 
Family  MOTACILLIDJE. 

Genus  Antiius.     (Bechstein.J 

Oefieric  Characters. — Beak  straight,  slender,  cylindrical,  and 
compressed  towards  the  point,  with  the  edges  bent  inwards 
near  the  middle;  base  of  the  upper  mandible  rather  elevated, 
and  the  tips  slightly  hollowed  out.  Nostrils  basal,  latenil, 
partly  covered  with  a  membrane;  tarsi  elongated;  middle  and 
external  toes  united  at  their  base;  posterior  toe  very  long, 
and  the  claw  more  or  less  curved;  the  longest  wing  tertial  as 
long,  or  longer  than  the  longest  primary.  Tail  composed  of 
twelve  quills,  and  emarginated. 
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An  thus  rem' f  I  us. 


Motac 

ilia  cervina. 

Pallas;  Zoog.,  vol.  i.,  p.  511. 
(1811.) 

Anthu^ 

8  n^ogulanSf 

Brehm;  Vogel  Deut.  (1831,) 
p.  320. 

« 

ti 

Tbmminck;   Man.,  (1835.) 

«« 

tt 

Ch.  Bonapabte;  (1838.) 

«« 

It 

ScHiNz.    Dubois.     Nauhakn 

•< 

cervinus, 

KeYSEBLISO  AlfD  Bt.arius. 

(1340.) 

« 

pratensis  rufigulari*. 

ScHLEOEL;  Bcvue,  1844. 

«< 

Cecilii, 

AUDOUIN. 

<i 

rosaceus, 

Hodgson. 

Pipit 

a  gorge  Sousse, 

Of  THE  Fbbnch. 

BraunkMiger  Wiesenpieper,       Of  the  Gbbmans. 
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Speeifie  Characlert. — Feathers  of  upper  parta  Uick,  (b(tuie% 
bordered  with  gre;,  m>  as  to  give  &  ipotted  Bppettmioe  to  tba 
plumage.  Cheeks,  throat,  and  breast  of  the  male,  and  thniat  of 
the  female,  russet  red,  with  loogitudioal  dark  spots.  Hind  toe  of 
equal  leogth  with  the  claw;  the  latter  as  much  or  more  cdmd 
than  that  of  the  Bock  Kpit. 

Length  of  male  sis  inches  and  a  half;  from  carpus  to  tip  thm 
inches  and  a  half;  beak  from  ^pe  three-qnarters  of  an  inch;  bttk 
along  ridge  of  upper  msadibie  half  an  inch;  t«TVua  nine-tenths  of 
an  inch;  hind  toe  two-fifths  of  an  inch;  claw  two-fifUis  of  an  inch; 
middle  toe  seren-teDths  of  an  inch,  and  its  claw  a  quarter  of  in 
inch.  Length  of  female  six  inches;  carpus  to  tip  three  inches  ud 
one-t«nth;  beak  from  gape  seven-tenths  of  an  inch;  beak  on  upper 
ridge  two-fifths  of  an  inch;  rest  as  male. 


The  Pipits  are  a  very  natural  but  distinct  family, 
closely  allied  to  the  Wagtails  on  the  one  side,  and  to 
the  true  Larks  on  the  other.  They  are  also  very  similai 
to  each  other,  differing  principally  in  colour,  and  in  the 
Bhape  of  the  hind  claw.  Each  species  is  in  fact  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  its  existence.  Our  own  British 
species  illustrates  this  very  well.  The  Tree  Pipit  hving 
principally  on  trees  or  bushes,  has  the  hind  claw  short 
and  curved;  the  Meadow  Pipit,  which  lives  more  on 
the  ground,  has  the  hind  claw  double  the  length  of  the 
former,  but  nearly  straight;  while  the  Rock  Pipit,  which 
lives  upon  insects  and  seeds  found  on  the  mud  of  rivers, 
has  tlie  hind  claw  considerably  curved,  which  enables  it 
to  secure  a  firm  footing  on  the  mud.  This  bird  is 
tolerably  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colchester, 
and  my  friend  Ur,  Maclean,  who  has  studied  the  habits 
of  birds  for  many  years  with  great  care,  assures  mc 
that  when  disturbed  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  it  never 
lights  upon  the  turf,  but  always  upon  the  mud  by  the 
river  side.     I  have  myself  verified  tliis  statement. 

The  licd-throatcd   Pipit    belongs    to  the   Kock    Pipit 
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brancli  of  the  family;  its  claw  being  much  curved. 
There  has  been  much  confusion  about  this  bird  in  con- 
sequence of  this  fact  being  overlooked.  Schlegel,  Deg- 
land,  and  others  have  considered  it  a  local  variety  of 
A.  pratensis.  But  if  it  is  a  local  variety  or  race  of 
anything,  it  must  be  of  A,  obscurus,  (Rock  Pipit,)  and 
not  of  the  Meadow. 

The  Red-throated  Pipit  is  an  inhabitant  of  Northern 
Europe  and  Northern  Africa.  Middendorff,  ("Sibirische 
rcise,*'  vol.  ii.,  p.  165,)  remarks,  "It  is  generally  Anthus 
rupestrisy  (Rock  Lark,)  that  is  considered  the  northern 
representative  of  the  genus.  I  have  not  met  with  one 
in  North  Siberia  for  years,  and  only  exceptionally  on 
the  European  coast  of  the  Russian  or  Northern  Ocean. 
There  is  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  old  world  the  A. 
cercinuSy  Pallas,  in  great  multitudes." 

It  is  found  plentifully  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Barbary,  during  the  winter.  I  have  been 
favoured  with  the  following  very  interesting  account  of 
the  discovery  of  this  bird  in  East  Finmark,  by  Alfred 
Newton,  Esq.,  of  Elvedon,  who  has  also  most  obligingly 
sent  me  the  skins,  from  which  my  figures  are  taken: — 

"On  the  22nd.  of  June,  1855,  a  few  days  after  our 
arrival  at  Wadso,  in  East  Finmark,  Mr.  W.  H.  Simpson 
and  I,  in  the  course  of  a  birds'-nesting  walk  to  the 
north-east  of  the  town,  to  the  distance  perhaps  of  a 
couple  of  English  miles,  came  upon  a  bog,  whose  ap- 
pearance held  out  greater  promise  to  our  ornithological 
appetites  than  we  had  hitherto  met  with  in  Norway. 
We  had  crossed  the  meadows  near  the  houses,  where 
Temminck's  Stint  and  the  Shore  Lark  were  thrilling  out 
their  glad  notes,  and  traversed  a  low  ridge  of  barren 
moor,  when  the  solicitude  of  a  pair  of  Golden  Plovers 
plainly  told  us   that   they  had  eggs   or  young   near  us. 


A  Dunlin's  nest  was  speedily  found,  and  the  bi 
cured  to  identify  it,  for  we  had  hopes  of  all  sorts  of 
waders  in  that  remote  district.  A  little  while  after,  n 
I  was  cautiously  picking  niy  way  over  the  treacheroM 
ground,  I  saw  a  Pipit  dart  out  from  beneath  my  feet, 
and  alight    again    close    by,  in   a   manner  which    I 

'ould  onlv  be  that  of  a  sitting  hen,  I  had  but  W 
step  off  the  grass-grown  hillock  on  which  I  was  standing, 
to  see  the  neat  ensconced  in  a  little  nook,  half-covered 
by  herbage.  But  the  appearance  of  the  eggs  took  me 
by  surprise,  they  were  unlike  any  I  knew,  of  a  browa 
colour  indeed,  but  of  a  brown  bo  warm,  that  I  could 
only  liken  it  to  that  of  old  mahogany  wood,  and  com* 
pare  them  in  my  mind  with  those  of  the  Lapland 
Bunting.  However  there  was  the  bird  running  about 
so  close  to  me,  that  wit),  my  glass  I  couM  see  her  almost 
as  well  as  if  ahe  bad  u^<.-n  in  my  hand.  That  she  WM 
a  Pipit  was  undeniable,  and  thoughts  of  a  species  tiU 
then  unseen  by  me,  began  to  dawn  upon  my  imagina-  ] 
tion.  I  replaced  the  eggs  without  disturbing  the  nest, 
and  carefully  marking  the  spot,  wc  retired.  In  half  aa 
hour  or  so  we  returned,  going  softly  to  the  place,  and 
Mr.  Simpson  reaching  his  arm  over  the  protecting  baa- 
sock  of  grass,  dexterously  secured  the  bird  in  his  hand 
as  she  was  taking  Hight.  I  then  at  once  knew,  from 
her  pale  fawn-coloured  throat,  that  the  nest  we  had  found 
^^  I ,  belonged  to  a  species  which  up  to  that  time  I  believed 

bad  been  known  in  Europe  only  as  an  accidental  visi- 
tant,— the  Motacilla  certina  of  Pallas,  the  A,  rufogularit 
of  Brehm, 

A  day  or  two  later   Mr.  John  WoUcy  returned  from 
a  Swan-upping  expedition  he   had  been  making  in  the 

k  territories  of  our  then  imperial  enemy.     He  told  us  that 

previous  to  his  starting  he  had  shot,  somewhere  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Wadso,  an  example  of  a  Pipit,  which 
had  puzzled  him  a  good  deal.  The  bird,  which,  during 
his  absence,  had  been  kept  in  a  cellar,  was  produced, 
luiskinned  and  still  fresh,  but  unfortunately  half-eaten 
by  mice.  A  very  short  inspection  served  to  shew  that 
it  was  a  male  of  the  same  species  as  the  hen  we  had, 
as  above-mentioned,  taken  from  the  nest.  Being  too 
much  injured  to  be  preserved,  it  was  reluctantly  thrown 
away. 

In  a  week's  time  we  were  quartered  at  Nyborg,  a 
small  settlement  at  the  head  of  the  Waranger  Fjord. 
Here  willows  and  birches  grew  with  far  greater  luxu- 
riance, even  at  the  water's  edge,  than  lower  down  the 
inlet.  Some  even  attained  to  nearly  twice  the  height 
of  a  man,  and  formed  thickets,  which,  the  intervening 
spaces  being  exceedingly  boggy,  were  not  easily  explored. 
In  this  secluded  spot  we  fount...  our  Red-throated  friend 
not  unplentiful.  We  could  scarcely  go  out  of  the  house 
without  seeing  one,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
we  procured  several  more  identified  nests,  making  a  total 
of  five,  and  a  fine  series  of  nine  birds,  all,  of  course, 
in  their  breeding  plumage.  We  had  also  abundant  op- 
portunities of  watching  their  habits,  and,  above  all,  of 
contrasting  them  with  those  of  the  Titlark,  (A.  prcUensis,) 
which  was  not  uncommon  in  the  district,  and  to  which 
this  species  has  been  so  unjustly  annexed  as  a  variety. 
The  two  birds  had,  according  to  our  observation,  an 
entirely  different  range;  A, pratensis  haunting  a  station 
less  wooded  (saving  the  expression)  than  that  of  A. 
eervinus,  which  latter  we  found  at  times  feeding  on  the 
sea-shore — a  habit  we  did  not  there  notice  the  former 
to  indulge  in.  No  one  with  ears  either  could  for  a 
moment  be  in  doubt  about  their  respective  notes.  It 
ia  true  that  the  full  song   of  A.  certintis  did  not  differ 
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M>  Strikingly  IVoiw  tho  more  ft-eble  perfomiaDce  ■ 
pratensls  a»  iIul-s,  for  instance,  tlie  joyvua  burst  ofl 
arborciu,  but  it  had  an  unraistnkable  rL-sc-mblanco 
ihf  louder  and  pcrhiipa  harsher  strain  of  A-  olaeurv. 
aud  ia  all  ra^es  was  sufficiently  characteristic  for  one 
he  (luite  certain  as  to  the  nature  of  the  performer,  cvi 
when  the  individtial  was  not  in  sight.  In  a  word,  noi 
of  our  party  had  any  hcsitatitHi  as  to  rc^rdln^  A.  ct 
vinus  as  a  perfectly  yowl  upecies. 

X  do  not  take  upon  myself  a  description  of  the  sp 
(.iiucns  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  to  I 
Bree,  A  young  bird,  obtained  at  Morteusnies,  (betwe. 
Wadso  and  Nyborg,)  July  lOth.,  and  as  it  was  attend 
by  its  parents,  {both  of  which  were  locll  seen  by  M 
Wolley  and  myself,)  could  only  have  just  left  the  nc 
seems  to  differ  only  from  the  younff  of  ite  Titlark 
Viug  of  a  ruddier  complexion:  a  coloured  drawing 
it,  made  only  a  tew  hours  after  its  death,  is  now  bcfc 
me.  I  have  already  mentioned  what  the  eggs  look 
tike,  and  it  would  be  difficult  in  wordj)  to  convey 
better  idea  of  them.  All  the  nests  I  saw  were  simp 
built  of  dry  bt'iits,  ivitliout  any  liuiiig  of  fi'dthers 
hair- 

I  may  however  add  that  it  was  only  in  this  restrict 
locality  in  East  Finmark — between  Wadso  and  Nybo 
— that  we  saw  this  bird,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Woll 
never  met  with  it  elsewlieic,  though  a  nest  of  unidt 
tified  eggs,  brought  to  him,  in  18-54,  from  \yimakl 
("v.  p,  1066,")  a  settlement  on  the  upper  part  of  t 
Muonio  river,  may  possibly  belong  to  tliis  species.  . 
Stockholm  I  saw  in  the  possession  of  Conservator  Slevi 
the  ingenious  discoverer  of  the  cause  of  the  bleati 
coise  made  by  the  Common  Snipe,  a  liidng  Red-throal 
f  illit,  wllicb  had  herax  t^kcn  in  a  garden  oeoc  thjit  tov 
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where,  I  believe,  it  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  its  autmnnal 
migration.'' 

Middendorff  expressly  states  that  the  bird  he  describes 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Keyserling  and  Blasius;  and  Mr. 
Newton's  species  is  evidently  that  described  by  Midden* 
dorff,  as  M.  cervinus.  The  male  bird  figured  by  the 
latter  is  less  spotted  on  the  breast,  and  the  cheeks  are 
more  covered  with  russet. 

Middendorff  remarks,  *^This  bird  was  found  in  both 
north  and  south  Siberia.  I  shot  a  female  in  the  Stonowoj 
mountains,  on  the  26th.  of  May,  consequently  not  on 
the  passage.  The  rust-yellow  of  the  Siberian  specimen 
has  a  somewhat  violet  tint,  (very  similar  to  the  colour 
on  the  breast  of  the  Turtle  Dove;)  it  covers  the  cheeks 
near  the  eyes,  the  throat,  flanks,  neck,  and  upper  part 
of  the  breast.  It  is  only  found  in  this  plumage  from 
May  to  July.  These  colours  are  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  breast,  sharply  bordered  with  whitish  yellow;  on 
the  belly,  pencilled  blackish  spots.  The  back  is  very 
dark,  without  reddish  or  yellowish  tints,  but  the  narrow 
border  of  the  feathers  is  whitish  or  greenish  grey.  The 
four  first  wing  primaries  are  of  almost  equal  lengthy 
and  nearly  as  long  as  the  longest  tertial,  as  pointed  out 
by  Keyserling  and  Blasius.  The  inner  half  of  the  white 
outermost  tail  feather  brownish,  and  there  is  a  pointed 
three-cornered  white  patch  on  the  tip  of  the  inner  web 
of  the  second  feather;  the  rest  of  the  tail  feathers  are 
black  brown.  When  fresh  the  upper  pait  of  the  beak 
was  dark  horn-colour;  the  under  mandible  at  the  point 
the  same,  but  at  its  root  light  yellow;  iris,  dark  chesnut 
brown;  tarsus  and  toes  brighter  than  iris,  but  the  soles 
of  the  feet  orange  yellow." 

The  adult  male  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Newton,  and 
marked  "Nyborg,  July  3-4,  1855,  J.  W.  &  N.,"  agrees 
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in  the  main  with  the  above  description.  It  has  howerer 
partly  lost  the  rust-red  on  the  cheeks,  and  the  crop 
and  flanks  are  more  spotted.  The  feathers  of  the  back, 
head,  and  nape  are  dark  blackish  brown,  tendered  witb 
greenish  grey,  l^hter  on  the  head  and  nape;  upper  p»rt 
of  tail  dark  brown;  underneath  the  throat  and  part  <^ 
the  cheeks  and  crop  russet  red,  with  a  circlet  of  longi- 
tudinal dark  spots  on  the  crop.  The  abdcHnen,  flanlu, 
and  under  tail  coverts  creamy  white,  with  a  tinge  of 
russet,  the  flanks  being  thickly  covered  with  long  lon- 
gitudinal brown  spots.  Wings  and  tail  underneath  glossy 
mud-brown;  tarsi  and  toes  yellowish  brown.  The  four 
first  primaries  of  nearly  equal  length,  the  fourth  shortest; 
tertials  very  long,  the  longest  going  beyond  the  end  of 
primaries.  Upper  and  lower  wing  coverts,  as  well  as 
tertials,  broadly  bordered  with  light  yellowish  or  creamy 
white.  The  tail  is  cmarginate,  dark  brown  above,  and 
earthy  brown  below;  first  lateral  quill  white,  with  a 
dusky  patch  on  lower  half  of  inner  web;  second  quiU 
brown,  with  a  triangular  white  patch  at  the  tip,  exacdy 
like  the  drawing  of  these  two  feathers  given  by  Mid- 
dendorff. 

The  female  is  half  an  inch  less  in  length,  and  has 
the  upper  plumage  precisely  the  same  as  the  male ;  below 
the  russet  is  confined  to  the  throat  and  cheeks,  while 
the  front  of  the  neck  and  crop  are  thickly  covered  with 
rich  brown  longitudinal  patches  and  spots,  contrasting 
with  the  nch  cream-coloured  ground  of  the  under  parts; 
the  under  tail  coverts  have  the  light  yellow  russet  or 
cream-colour  more  pronounced  than  the  abdomen;  upper 
mandible  and  anterior  half  of  lower  dark  brown;  basal 
half  of  lower  mandible  yellowish;  tarsi  yellowish;  feet 
darker. 

My  figures    of  tliis   bird   are    taken    from   specimens 
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kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Alfred  Newton;  the  female  is 
the  bird  taken  on  the  nest,  described  in  Mr.  Newton's 
notes.  The  egg  is  from  a  specimen  sent  me  by  the 
same  gentleman. 

Figured  also  by  Middendorff,  Sibirische  reise,  vol.  2; 
Gould,  B.  of  E.,  pi.  140;  Dubois,  Ois.  de  la  Belgique 
Liv.,  51,  pi.  97 — ^a;  Naumann,  vol.  3,  pi.  85,  fig.  4. 


Pipil  apioneelle, 
Watier  pieper, 
AloveUe  p'pi. 
Pupolada  /tpioHixlla, 
Pipil  tpipolette. 


Xavvs-VS;  S-  N..  176e,  vol.  i. 
Gmblih.  1788.     Lathan;  I 

ii.,  ]i.  193.  17SW). 
BEcaatEis;  Nat.  Dout.,  190: 

p.  258. 
TsHifiHCE)  Man.,  1820  and 
YiaiLLOTi  Dirt.,  181S,  bome 

p.  495,  Faun.  Fr.,  p.  180. 
Lbbson;  Oruitli.,  1S31. 
BoHULBTS,  1838. 

KETSBBLINe  IKD  Blasius,  1 

ScHiKZ;  Faun.  Europ.,  rol.  i 
!  Rerue,  p.  35,  18- 

RiCHABDBON'    i 

Bor.  Amer.,  ii,  'J31,  pi.  it 
Dbglinu,  1819. 
Badbkkb  ak 
Oy  THE  Fbbkch. 
Op  thb  Gebjonb. 

BCPFOK. 

Stok. 

ViBiLLoT,  FauQ.  Fr.,  p.  190. 
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Specific  Characters, — Hind  claw  one-tenth  of  an  inch  longer 
than  the  toe»  and  curved  like  the  Tree  Pipit;  outer  tail  feather 
white  below,  with  a  dusky  patch  on  the  greater  part  of  inner 
web;  the  superciliary  ridge  broadly  white  towards  the  occiput; 
top  of  the  head  and  nape  greyish  olive;  beak  and  feet  black, 
the  former  strong.  Length  six  inches  and  one-fiflh;  carpus  to 
tip  three  inches  and  a  half;  beak  from  gape  three-fiflhs  of  an 
nch,  along  ridge  half  an  inch;  hind  toe  three-teiitbs  of  an  inch; 
claw  of  hind  toe  two-fiflhs  of  an  inch;  middle  toe  four-fiflhs  of 
an  inch;  claw  of  middle  toe  barely  one-fiflh  of  an  inch. 

Owing  to  the  term  ^^Aquaticus**  having  been  applied 
to  our  Rock  Lark,  this  bird  has  been  confounded  with 
it.  It  is,  however,  a  very  different  species.  It  has 
also  been  confounded  with  Anthus  LudovicianuSy  from 
which,  however,  it  is  said  to  be  distinct  by  Zander, 
Brehm,  and  others.  Mr.  Morris,  in  his  work  upon 
British  birds,  has  given  the  figure  of  "a  Red-breasted 
Pipit,"  said  to  have  been  killed  in  Scotland,  under  the 
designation  of  Atithus  montanus,  Koch,  which  he  states 
i&  synonjrmous  with  Anthus  spinolettay  Bonaparte, 
Anthus  aquaticuSy  Bechstcin,  Anthus  Ludovicianusy 
Lichenst,  and  Alauda  rufa^  of  Wilson. 

The  bird  which  I  now  figure  is  not,  however,  the 
one  given  by  Mr.  Morris.  It  is  the  real  Anthus 
aquaticus  of  Bechstein,  well  and  clearly  described  by 
Temminck,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  "Manual,"  and  by 
Degland,  in  his  "Ornithology,"  in  1849.  I  should 
have  preferred  to  have  retained  the  term  Aquaticus ^ 
had  it  not  been  sometimes  but  erroneously  applied  to  our 
Rock  Lark,  A,  obscurus. 

With  regard  to  the  distinction  of  the  Water  Pipit 
from  the  American  "Red  Lark,"  Anthus  LudovicianuSy 
we  have  the  following  diagnosis  from  Dr.  Zander, 
(Cabanis*  "Journal  fur  Om.,"  1853  and  1854,)  and 
quoted  by  Baird  in   his  "Birds  of  North  America,"  to 
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vhicli  taj  attention  Kaa  been  drawn  hy  Hr.  A.  Newton. 
"Anthut  Pentuylvanica,  (A.  Ludovieianus.J  Specific 
characters. — Bill  and  feet  blackisli;  longest  tertial  one 
line  shorter  tlian  the  longest  primary.  The  ligltt 
marlcing  on  the  outer  tail  feathers  shining  white,  and 
on  the  outermost  one  involving  the  half  of  the  feather, 
—its  shaft  for  the  most  part  white.  Body  above  olive 
green,  the  superciliary  stripe  yellowish." 

Brebm  (Badeker's  eggs,)  describes  the  two  birdj 
separately,  and  he  refers  to  the  original  description  by 
Linnieus,  as  Alauda  gptnoletta,  who  pointed  out  as 
habitats  the  residence  of  this  bird  and  not  the  Amer- 
ican European  straggler. 

Assuming,  then,  the  two  birds  to  be  distinct,  and  yet 
as  closely-allied  as  the  representatives  of  the  two  species 
of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  so  frequently  are,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  which  of  them  is  the  bird  which  has  been 
introduced  into  the  British  lists?  Mr.  Morris  has  given 
a  figure  of  neither.  His  bird  is  evidently  a  specimen 
of  Anthua  cereinus.  But  Mr.  Macgillivray  distinctly 
describes  with  much  clearness  and  at  great  length  the 
American  species,  and  he  concludes  by  saying  that  the 
two  birds  shot  near  Edinburgh,  are  perfectly  identical 
with  the  description  taken  by  him  from  American 
specimens  in  Audubon's  "Synopsis." 

The  "Water  Pipit"  or  "Mountain  Pipit,"  or  as  it 
was  called  by  Latham,  "Meadow  Lark,"  is  an  inhabi- 
tant during  the  breeding-season  and  summer  of  the 
Swiss  Alps,  the  Tyrol,  the  Pyrenees,  and  other  higi 
mountainous  districts.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  it 
descends  to  the  plains,  and  then  gains  its  title  to  » 
"Water  Pipit,"  by  living  along  the  course  of  rivers. 
It  is  found  in  Sweden,  and  in  the  mountains  of 
Bavaria   and    Italy,    and    has   occasionally,   but   rarely, 
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been  captured  in  Bulgaria.  It  does  not  occur  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  keeping,  according  to  Temminck,  in 
the  south  and  east. 

"During  their  autumnal  migration,"  according  to 
Dubois,  "they  arrive  in  small  flocks  in  the  plains, 
moist  meadows,  and  pastures,  as  well  as  on  the  banks 
of  streams  and  ponds.  They  are  very  wild,  and  will 
only  fly  around  any  intruder  while  hatching  their 
young.  The  male  assiduously  utters  its  rather  simple 
song,  during  which  it  rises  into  the  air,  singing  at 
first  very  slowly,  and  gradually  increasing  in  intensity, 
*tuigh,  tuigh,  tuigh,'  and  finishes  when  it  comes  down 
with  a  long  *si-si-si-si-si,'  having  its  wings  extended, 
and  settling  upon  a  shrub  or  stone  always  in  an 
oblique  line:   it  rarely  sings  when  perched.'* 

It  feeds  upon  gnats,  flies,  and  aquatic  insects  and 
their  larvae.  From  Badeker's  "European  Eggs"  I  take 
the  following: — ^^^The  Water  Pipit  builds  its  nest  in 
moss,  or  under  some  overhanging  stone.  It  is  made 
of  stalks,  grass  blades,  and  moss  interwoven  together, 
is  well  rounded  in  shape,  and  lined  with  grass  and 
hairs.  At  the  end  of  May  it  lays  five  or  six  eggs, 
which  are  tender-shelled,  having  a  ground-colour,  har- 
monizing with  the  very  soft  and  thickly-scattered  spots 
and  dots  which  cover  the  egg.  Some  appear  brown, 
others  grey,  while  others  incline  to  a  green.  Many  have 
a  circlet  of  spots  and  hair-streaks  at  tlic  larger  end. 
One  specimen  has  a  bright  grey  ground,  and  is  entirely 
covered  with  olive  brown  spots  and  dark  grey  dots; 
while  in  another  the  ground-colour  is  inclined  to  reddish, 
and  has  a  few  dark  grey  spots  or  dots  on  it. 

The  female  watches  clamorously,  and  sits  constantly 
on  the  eggs.  The  young  are  hatched  in  fourteen  days, 
and   in  their  first   plumage    resemble   the    old   birds   in 
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autumn.  In  autumn  both  yoaag  and  old  forsake  tbcir 
nesting-places,  and  betake  themselves  to  brooks  and 
rivers  in  mountain  valleys.  It  is  seldom  found  in  Ger- 
many in  winter." 

The  egg,  from  which  my  figure  was  taken,  is  one  of 
two  sent  me  by  Mr.  A.  Newton,  who  received  them 
from  M.  Nager  Donazain,  There  is  something  incom- 
plete in  their  history,  but  the  character  of  the  eg^ 
drawn  corresponds  with  those  in  Badeker's  plate.  The 
skin,  from  which  my  figure  is  taken,  was  also  kindly 
sent  mc  by  the  same  gentleman. 

In  breeding-plumage  the  male  has  the  top  of  the  head 
and  nape  bluish  grey,  more  or  less  mottled  with  the 
olive  green  tint  of  the  back  and  rump.  Wings  and 
tail  rich  hair  brown,  the  greater  and  lesser  coverts  of 
the  former  bordered  with  yellowish,  which  forms  two 
bands  across  the  wing.  The  superciliary  ridge  is  white; 
cheeks  grey ;  throat,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  crop,  fawn- 
coloured,  more  or  less  mottled  n-ith  bluish  grey;  the 
lower  parts  of  the  abdomen  shaded  off  from  this  colour 
to  dirty  white;  under  tail  coverts  white.  First  four 
primaries  of  nearly  equal  length,  but  the  third  slightly 
the  longest,  and  the  first  the  shortest.  The  longest 
tertial  docs  not  reach  the  end  of  the  longest  primary 
by  at  least  six  lines.  Beak,  tarsi,  and  feet  black;  iris 
brown.  In  winter  the  fawn-colour  of  the  lower  parts 
is  replaced  by  dirty  white,  with  longitudinal  spots  more 
or  tcss  on  the  abilomrn  and  fianks;  the  superciliary  ridge 
is  whiter,  and  the  wing  coverts  are  more  broadly  bor- 
dered with  whitish  giey.  This  applies  to  both  uialc 
and  female. 

The  female  in  brecdiiig-phimage  docs  not  dirt'er  much 
from  the  mnle,  except  in  having  the  fawn-coioitr  more 
russet,  and  the  superciliary  ridge  whiter. 
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The  young  of  the  year  in  their  passage,  according  to 
Dcgland,  resemble  the  adults  in  autumn,  but  the  spots 
are  more  numerous  and  confluent  below;  the  upper 
parts  are  of  a  darker  brown;  the  tail  is  more  cmar- 
ginate,  the  two  most  external  quills  of  each  side  are 
whiter,  and  the  third  has  a  small  spot  at  its  point;  the 
beak  and  feet  are  of  a  clearer  brown. 

This  bird  is  figured  by  Buffon,  pi.  enl.  661,  f.  2,  as 
L*Alouette  Pipi.  Naumann,  pi.  85.  Richardson  and 
Swainson,  in  Faun.  Bor.  Amer.,  ii.,  231,  pi,  44.  Roux, 
Ornith.  Prov.,  pi.  192,  in  autunm  plumage.  Bouteil, 
Ornith.  du  Dauph,  pi.  28,  f.  5.  Dubois,  Oiseaux  de 
la  Belgique,  part  65,  pi.  95,  in  winter  and  breeding- 
plumage.  The  egg  is  also  figured  by  Thienemanu 
and  Biideker. 
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IXSECTIVOKjE. 
Famil!/  MOTACILLW^. 
Genus  AwTHUs.     f  BechsUin.J 

PENNSYLVANIAN    PIPIT. 

Anthus  Lttdocicianua. 


A»lh« 

Lttdofirianut, 

BOHAPtBTI. 

WiLSOS;  Ammcan  Otnilli., 

TOI.  ii,  p.  181. 
AfddboK;  Sjnopsii,  9\. 
BiDKEBii    Die    Eier  lier 

Europ.  Toej^I.  Descriplion 

of  plate  35,  6g.  6. 

Aland 

I  r«hra. 

GUBLIN.       LlTHlU. 

" 

Zadoviciana, 

GUBLIN.      LATatM. 

rufa. 

Wilson. 

•' 

Pen  niyha  nica. 

Bbisson. 

campeitrU, 

LiTn*H. 

Ant  in 

tpinolclta. 

Box*p*BTE;  Sinop..  p.9a 
MicoiLUVBAY;  Man.  Brit. 

Bink,  p.  11)9. 
AuDCBO.v;  Orn.  Biog.,  pi.  10. 

Alonel 

e  aax  joues  bruiies  de 

■   Pe„ 

^hanie. 

BlTFON. 

Pipi  T^rUzmnc. 

Of  the  Fbekch. 

Fular- 

Pifper, 

Bbbhu. 

Jicd  L 

trL; 

EuwABDs.  Pennant.  Lithih 

I!ri,„;i 

Lorl. 

Wilson  and  XiTTr.Lt. 

1-~M  L,u-k  i:  Lo.,i«,na  L«ri; 

LiTiUU;  Syn.  ii,.  Zld. 
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Specific  Characters. — Superciliary  ridge  rufous  yellow.  Bill 
broad  at  the  base,  and  the  upper  mandible  has  its  dorsal  line 
slightly  declinated  at  the  end.  Hind  claw  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
longer  than  toe,  and  more  curved  than  in  A,  pratensis,  but  less  so 
than  in  A.  ohicurus.  Upper  plumage  olive  grey,  and  but  slightly 
mottled;  lower  plumage  tinged  with  rufoua,  and  thickly  spotted 
on  the  breast  and  flanks. 

Length  six  inches;  from  carpal  joint  to  tip,  three  inches  and 
three-tenths;  tarsus  nine-tenths  of  an  inch;  hind  toe  seven-twen- 
tieths of  an  inch;  claw  of  hind  toe  four- tenths  of  an  inch.  Beak 
along  ridge  half  an  inch,  from  gape  three-fifths  of  an  inch.  Tail 
two  inches  and  seven-tenths. 

TiiEiiE  has  been  so  much  confusion  among  the  Pipits 
in  consequence  of  the  close  affinities  of  several  nearly 
allied  species,  and  the  usual  misapplication  of  names 
which  attends  the  designation  of  such  families,  that  I 
have  thought  it  best  to  give  a  figure  and  notice  of  this 
bird,  although  it  has  occurred  in  the  British  Isles. 

I  am  the  more  induced  to  do  this  in  the  absence  of 
any  very  correct  figure  of  the  bird,  except  that  of  Ed- 
wards, in  the  histories  of  our  ornifauna;  and  also  because 
it  enables  me  to  separate  the  synonymes,  and  to  restore 
something  like  order  in  the  diagnoses  of  the  diflferent 
species. 

The  Pennsylvanian  Pipit,  as  I  prefer  calling  it,  in 
order  to  perpetuate  the  original  description  and  notice 
of  it  by  Brisson  and  Edwards,  is,  as  its  name  expresses, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  New  World,  occurring  accidentally 
in  Heligoland  and  the  British  Islands.  In  the  former 
it  has  been  captured  by  Her  Giitke,  and  is  included  in 
the  list  of  birds  published  by  him  and  Professor  Blasius, 
in  "Naumannia"  for  1858.  In  the  British  Islands  it  has 
been  taken  frequently.  Edwards  says  that  in  his  time 
it  was  often  taken  about  London,  where  it  may  j)robably 
still    be   found,    mixed    with    Pratenais,   Arborcus^   or 
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Obscurus,  among  whom  it  passes  unnoticed  and  uuknown. 
More  recently  it  was  captured  near  Edinburgh  by 
Professor  Macgillivray,  who  has  given  a  lengthened  and 
very  accurate  description  of  the  bird  in  his  "ilanual  of 
Ornithology,"  as  Anthus  tpinoletta.  He  records  two  spt-- 
cimens  shot  near  Edinburgh  on  the  2nd.  of  June,  \Mi. 

More  recently  still,  Mr.  Robert  Gray,  of  Glasgow, 
has  published  an  account  of  the  occurrence  of  thre« 
specimens  near  that  city.  Mr.  Morris  has  mentioned 
these  captures  in  his  work  on  "British  Uirds,"  vol.  li, 
p.  158,  but  the  figure  given  was  not  taken  from  Mr. 
Gray's  specimens  which  that  gentleman  informs  me  were 
unfortunately  not  preserved;  but  they  corresponded  in 
every  particular  with  the  description  given  by  Mr. 
Macgillivray,  clearly  proving  them  to  have  belonged  to 
the  present  species. 

In  America,  the  Pennsylvanian  Pipit  arrives  in  the 
Eastern  and  Central  states  from  its  breeding  place  in 
the  north,  about  the  middle  of  October, 

In  its  habits,  it  is,  as  might  have  been  inferred  from 
its  hind  claw,  intermediate  between  the  Meadow  anJ 
Kock  Pipits  of  this  country.  It  affects  ploughed  fields, 
running  rapidly  on  the  ground,  but  is  also  frequently 
found  in  tlte  neighbourhood  of  rivers  and  marshes,  am!, 
as  Nutlall  has  remarked,  is  especially  fond  of  rocky 
coasts.  "They  utter  a  feeble  note  like  'tweet,  tweet,' 
with  the  final  tone  often  plaintively  prolonged,  and  when 
iu  flocks  they  wheel  about  and  fly  pretty  high,  and  to 
a.  eonsideruble  distauce  before  they  alight." 

"It  makes  its  nest  in  mountainous  eoiuilrics,  even  ujxiii 
tlur  sterile  ])hiins  of  those  which  arc  most  elevittcd; 
more  raiely  in  salt  murslics,  or  in  tufts  of  iin\>s,  on 
slieiviug  roek:>  near  tlic  sea."— f Xuttali  M;oi.  of  Or- 
iiitliolojiy,  vul.  i.   11.  4o'^.) 
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Brehm  remarks,  in  his  notice  of  the  egg  in  Biideker's 
work,  that  it  dwells  in  North  America,  in  the  inner 
half  of  the  Polar  circle,  especially  Greenland,  travelling 
southward  in  the  autumn,  and  sometimes  wandering 
into  Europe.  It  breeds  in  the  high  latitude  above 
mentioned,  forming  a  nest  of  moss,  hair,  and  straw, 
lined  with  dry  grass,  stalks,  or  hair.  It  lays  five  or 
six  eggs,  which  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Meadow 
Pipit,  though  the  spots  are  generally  so  indistinct,  that 
they  appear  to  be  unicolorous  grey,  brown,  or  brownish 
red.  Thoy  are  sometimes  found  of  a  lighter  colour, 
with  markings  dispersed  at  wide  intervals  singly,  and 
shining  through  a  grey  or  bluish  white  ground.  Some 
are  marked  with  blackish  bro^vn  hair  streaks.  The 
Polar  Pipit  has,  like  the  Water  and  Rock  Pipit,  a 
double  moult,  but  with  the  latter,  it  does  not  always 
put  on  the  breeding  plumage,  retaining  through  the 
breeding  season  its  autumnal  dress. 

The  male  and  female  have  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
olive  brown,  the  head,  nape,  and  back,  having  a  slightly 
mottled  appearance;  j)rimaries  brown;  the  secondaries 
and  long  tertials  darker,  and  edged  with  light  grey, 
forming  two  bands  across  the  wing.  Tail  slightly  emar- 
ginate,  the  two  upper  feathers  olive  brown,  the  others 
dark  black  brown,  except  the  outer  ones  on  each  side, 
which  are  white,  with  half  of  the  inner  web  dark  brown; 
the  second  feather  on  each  side  slightly  tipped  with 
white  on  the  outer  web.  The  chin  and  superciliary 
ridge  pale  yellowish  white,  tinged  with  rufous;  neck, 
crop,  and  flanks  thickly  covered  with  longitudinal  brown 
spots,  on  a  rusty  white  ground;  abdomen  and  under 
tail  coverts  yellowish  white,  having  a  rusty  tinge.  Upper 
mandible,  tarsi,  and  feet  purplish  brown;  the  lower 
mandibles    yellowish   brown,    darker    at    the    tip.       The 
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ivis  is  said  by  Wilson  to  be  dajk  bazfl. 

When  placed  beside  A.  pratensis,  tlierc  is  a  general 
resemblance  between  the  two  birds  in  size,  colour,  and 
markings.  It  differs,  however,  from  A.  pratensis  in  the 
ibllowiiig  points: — The  wing  is  half  an  inch  longer,  the 
hind  claw  shorter  and  more  curved,  the  beak  is  stouter 
and  broader  at  the  base.  PUimage  of  back  is  more 
uniform  olive  grey,  and  is  less  mottled,  and  on  the 
lower  paxt  of  the  body  there  is  a  rufous  tint  luore  or 
less  pronounced. 

The  above  description  is  taken  from  a  female  sped- 
men  apparently  in  autumn  plum^e,  and  which  is  figured. 
It  was  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Sclater,  the  Secretarj'to 
the  Zoological  Society,  to  whom  I  have  much  pleasure 
in  tendering  my  thanks  for  the  assistance  which  lie 
willingly  affords  me  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work. 
It  is  marked  "Petaliima  Car.  Authy,  Uaird  c.  iniw  P- 
L.  Sclater,  No.  5415." 

It  has  been  figured  as  A.  aquattcus  by  Audubon,  pV. 
10,    Oni.  Biog.,  i,  p.  49;  Wilson,  p.  S9,   pi.  4:.',  fiji-lr-' 
(young.)     The  colours  are  much  too  bright  in  this  lij;ur*-^ 
—Edward's  Gleanings,  ii.  185,  pi.  ^97. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  not  an  egg  to  figure.  Brehni's*^ 
very  clear  description  renders  it,  however,  unnecessary*^ 
for  me  to  copy  any  of  the  three  figures  lie  has  given*' 
in  plate  Sa,  fig.  6.  They  arc  there  rcprcsentetl  as  rather* 
iarger  than  those  of  A,  pratensis,  but  thickly  spottcX-* 
with  the  same  coloured  dots  on  a  similar  ground. 
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INSECTIVOR^. 
Family  MOTACILLIDJS. 

Genus  Antiius.     fBechstem.J 


TAWNY    PIPIT. 

Anthus  rufescens. 


Alanda  campestris,  Bbisson;  Om.,  t»  iii,  p.  349, 


(1760.) 

It                                     4* 

Gmelin;  Syst,  (1788.) 

Anthut 

Bechstkin;  Vog.  Deut., 

(1807,)  vol.  ill,  p.  722. 

«                 « 

Metbb  and  Wolff;  Tascli  der 

Deuts,  (1810,)  vol.  i,  p.  257. 

«l                                 t€ 

Keysbblimo  and  Blasius. 

«                                  tt 

ScnLBGBL.    Deoland.    Dubois. 

"       rufescens, 

Temminck.    Schinz. 

"      rufus. 

VlEILLOT. 

Pipit  rotisseline. 

Of  thb  French. 

Brachpieper, 

Of  the  Gebmans. 

Spemfic  Characters, — The  claw  of  the  hind  toe  shorter  than  the 
toe,  and  but  slightly  curved.  The  two  most  lateral  tail  quilla 
white,  the  inner  barbs  smoky  brown  for  three-quarters  of  their 
length.  Slight  appearance  of  a  moustache.  Length  six  inches  six 
lines;  carpus  to  tip  three  inches;  tail  three  inches. 

The  Tawny  Pipit  inhabits  the  southern  and  temperate 
parts  of  Europe,  although,  as  we  are  informed  by  Du- 
bois, it  is  sometimes  found  in  Sweden  and  Finland.     It 
you  II.  2  B 
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U  found  during  its  passive  also  in  the  north  of  Franee. 
It  i§  a  common  bird  la  Lorraine,  Sicily,  and  Provence, 
e^prci-illy  in  the  department  of  the  Var  and  the  Basses 
AIpcs,  where  it  stays  from  April  to  September.  It  is 
found  iji  the  l«mperate  parts  of  Asia,  Nubia,  and 
Egypt,  and  is  included  in  Mr.  Tristram's  list  of  birds, 
obsprvod  by  him  in  Palestine,  and  on  the  Hauts  Pla- 
teaux of  Northern  Africa. 

'I'hc  following  account  of  the  habits  of  the  Tawny 
Pipit  in  from  il.  Dubois'  "Birds  of  Belgium, "  a  work 
which  has  the  merit  of  giving  in  the  short  notice  of 
each  bird,  a  considerable  amount  of  information  of  its 
mode  of  life: —  J 

"The  'Pipit  des  Champs'  lives  by  preference  on  ex-' 
tensive  dry  plains,  whero  hardly  a  plaiit  or  a  tree  is 
to  be  found ;  it  lovea  much  to  live  in  large  flocks, 
shunning  the  high  grass  and  bushes.  It  is  almost  always 
on  the  ground,  sometimes  perched  upon  a  hillock,  a 
stone,  or  a  bush ;  rarely  it  is  found  on  trees.  It  is  very 
shy,  lively,  and  coy  in  its  movements.  The  male  has  a 
singular  song,  composed  of  short,  uniform,  and  melan' 
choly  tones,  which  it  utters  while  flying;  in  autumn  it 
congregates  in  small  flocks  in  fallow  fields. 

It  feeds  upon  small  coleoptcra,  spiders,  and  many 
other  insects  and  their  larvEe,  Its  nest  is  found  on  the 
ground,  in  slight  hollows  sheltered  by  a  bush;  it  is 
composed  of  blades  of  grass  and  moss,  the  interior  being 
lined  with  hair  and  rootlets,  and  it  contains  four  or  five 
eggs.  The  young  quit  the  nest  before  they  can  fly, 
for  they  can  always  run  sufficiently  well  to  hide  them- 
selves in  the  grass,  com,  or  brushwood." 

According  to  Dcgland,  "it  builds  in  sand-beds,  in  fields 
on  the  ground,  under  the  cover  of  a  stone,  or  a  clod, 
or  a  small    bush;    sometimes  on    the  mountains,  in    the 
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crevices  of  rocks.  It  lays  four  to  six  eggs,  which  are 
dirty  white,  grepsh,  or  greenish,  covered  with  small 
spots  more  or  less  abundant,  greyish  russet  brown,  or 
russet  green,  and  sometimes  finely  spotted  with  greenish 
or  brown  red.  It  prefers  to  live  in  uncultivated  and 
stony  or  dry  hilly  places,  covered  with  heath  and  thyme. 
It  runs  quickly,  and  with  grace,  and  very  rarely  perches 
upon  large  trees.  Its  cry  is  very  like  that  of  the  Short- 
toed  Lark.     It  lives  principally  on  neuropterous  insects." 

The  male  in  breeding  plumage  has  all  the  upper  parts 
of  a  light  russet  brown;  wings  and  two  upper  tail 
feathers  darker;  the  edge  of  all  the  upper  feathers  more 
or  less  bordered  with  light  grey;  six  middle  tail  feathers 
deep  brown,  the  two  lateral  quills  on  each  side  white, 
with  a  longitudinal  patch  of  black  brown  on  the  inner 
webs;  a  few  dusky  feathers  form  a  small  moustache 
beneath  the  eyes  and  auditory  orifices.  All  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body  bluish  white,  lighter  at  the  lower 
part  of  abdomen  and  under  tail  coverts;  beak  blackish 
brown  above,  yellowish  below;  tarsi  and  feet  yellow; 
iris  brown. 

The  females  are  like  the  males  in  all  seasons,  but 
the  colour  is  lighter,  and  they  are  somewhat  mottled 
about  the  crop. 

The  young  before  the  first  moult  arc,  according  to 
Dcgland,  of  a  browner  plumage  above,  with  the  feathers 
bordered  with  clear  russet;  crop  and  flanks  marked 
with   a  greater  number  of  more  elongated  spots. 

My  figure  is  a  male  in  the  breeding  plumage,  shot 
by  Mr.  Tristram,  at  Kif  Laki,  April  2^nd.,  1857.  The 
egg  from  which  my  figure  is  taken  was  also  kindly 
sent  me  by  the  same  gentleman,  who  remarks,  "Tliis 
egg  is  very  variable,  though  not  so  much  so  as  that  of 
A.  arhorctis.     Some  of  my  specimens  approach  those  of 
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ihe  Hed  Wagtail;  in  othera  the  roaset  apots  are  ai  large, 
thick,  and  Itright,  a»  in  S^eim  galaetode*,  widck  egg 
thia  varirty  exarcdy  reaemUea." 

A1k>  figured  hj  Boffbn,  pi.  EL  661,  f.  1,  as  La  kmdk 
leline:  Pennant,  Brittah  Zoolt^y,  p.  95,  pL  Q,  fig.  4,  at 
"WilloT  Lark;'*  Friw^  Brachlerche,  pL  15,  S  A;  Nan- 
■unn,  pL&4,%.  1.,  Nat.  Neue.  An^. ;  VieiUot,  Fann. 
Franc,  pL  T8,  fig.  S  and  3;  Boox.  Omith.  Ptot.,  pL  191, 
f.  1,  adult,  fig.  JS,  bead  t^  young;  Bouteil,  Omith.  dv 
Daaph.,  pL  £9,  £  1;  Goold,  B.  of  £.,  pL  139;  DtiboH, 
Oia  de  la  Belgique;  lirr,  61,  pL  96  A. 
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Order  IV.— GRANIVOR^. 

Family  AULAUDIDJS.     f Bonaparte. J 

Genus  Alauda.     (Linnceus,) 

Generic  Characters, — Beak  sub-conic,  mandibles  of  equal 
length,  the  upper  one  convex,  and  more  or  less  curved  or 
straiglit.  Nostrils  basal  ovoid,  covered  by  small  feathers  directly 
forwards.  Peet. — Three  toes  in  front,  one  behind,  the  middle 
joined  at  its  base,  with  exterior  claw  of  hinder  toe  straight, 
or  nearly  so,  and  generally  longer  than  the  toe.  Wings. — ^First 
quiU  obsolete,  or  nearly  so,  the  second  shorter  than  the  third, 
which  is  the  longest;  two  of  the  secondaries  as  long  as  tho 
primaries.  Peathers  of  the  head  more  or  less  elongated,  and 
capable  of  erection. 

Section  I. — Larks  with  arched  beaks. 

Genus  Certhilauda.     fSwainson.J 

Beak  as  long  or  longer  than  head,  slightly  arched. 
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Alauda  bifasciata. 


Alauda  bifasctaia, 

LiCHSTBNSTEIN;  Cat.  1823, 

p.  27. 

ti               it 

Temminck;  Man.,  1835. 

«                       u 

SCHINZ.      SCHLEGEL. 

t$                     *t 

Dec  LAND. 

Hi/ 


h-ii 


Cerlhiluutla  bi/fciala, 
Alamoa  deierlortim. 


Aiouette  doable-ba ade. 
Zwelbindif/e  Ltrckt, 


bonifabtb;  1838. 
Staklbv. 

E.KV9BBI.ING    Si    BliML-S;   18ia 

Of  the  Fkbkcb. 


Specific  CharaeUrs. — Tlio  false  primuy  sbout  one-Uiird  tite 
length  of  the  first,  nhioh  u  shorter  th&n  the  fourth.  The  tvo 
longeBt  of  the  (greater  viDg  cOTerts  veiy  nearly  as  long  ai  tht 
fifth  primary.  Tail  loog,  with  the  cater  web  of  the  moat  latenj 
quills  white;  posterior  claw  as  long  as  the  toe.  A  hroad  blirl 
bond  across  the  whit«  recoDdaries.  Length  eiglit  inches  six  litKo. 
— Tbhuince,  which  is  exactly  the  length  of  the  female  speamcD 
seat  me  by  Mr.  Tristram,  and  which  is  figorcd- 


TiiE  English  naturalist  who  confines  his  attention 
to  his  own  fauna,  a  habit,  the  breach  of  which  will 
afford  him  great  pleasure  and  instruction,  will  be 
struck  with  the  difference  between  the  Bifaseiated  Lark 
and  one  or  two  others  which  I  shall  have  to  bring 
before  his  notice,  and  the  well-known  graceful  forms 
of  our  Skylark  or  Woodlark.  But  the  family  is  well 
linked  together  by  similarity  of  structure  and  habit, 
which  we  shall  see  as  we  proceed. 

The  Bifasciated  Lark  is  an  inhabitant  of  Andalusia 
and  Candia,  and  lias  been  seen  occasionally  in  Sicily 
and  the  south  of  France.  Dr.  Lcith  Adams  informs  me 
that  tliis  bird  is  also  found  in  the  deserts  of  Western 
Asia  and  Scinde,  Its  real  home,  howcv(?r,  is  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  where  its  habits  have  been  observed 
by  Mr.  Tristram,  and  by  whom  the  bird  which  1 
haic  figured  was  shot.  I  extract  the  following  from 
one  of  Jlr.  Tristram's  papers  on  the  ornithology  of 
Northern  Africa,  in  that  excellent  and  useful  worii, 
the  "Ibis,"  vol.  i.,  p.  4^6:— "The    Bifasciated    Lark    i- 
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universally  distributed  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
true  desert.  Unlike  its  congeners  it  seems  to  be  a 
most  solitary  bird,  and  seldom,  except  in  the  breeding- 
season,  have  I  seen  two  together.  But  a  day  rarely 
occurred  when  we  did  not  obtain  a  few  specimens  on 
the  march;  and  indeed  this  game  formed  our  principal 
and  favourite  animal  food.  Although  its  uniform  of 
inconspicuous  drab  renders  it  most  difficult  of  detection 
on  the  ground,  its  restless  habits  soon  attract  attention. 
The  moment  it  extends  its  wings  the  broad  black  bar 
across  the  snow-white  secondaries  attracts  the  eye,  and 
renders  it  an  easy  mark.  At  first  sight  it  reminded 
me  much  of  a  Plover,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  rose 
and  scudded  away.  Indeed  there  is  nothing  of  the 
Lark  in  its  flight,  except  in  early  morning,  when  I 
have  watched  it  rise  perpendicularly  to  some  elevation, 
and  then  drop  suddenly,  repeating  these  gambols  unin- 
terruptedly, over  exactly  the  same  spot  for  nearly  an 
hour,  accompanying  itself  by  a  loud  whistling  song.  It 
runs  with  great  rapidity,  and  it  requires  no  little  spread 
of  foot  to  capture  a  broken-winged  victim.  In  the 
stomach  of  those  I  opened  I  found  small  coleoptera, 
sand-flies,  and  hard  seeds. 

There  is  something  very  graceful  in  all  its  movements, 
and  the  distinct  markings  of  its  wings,  and  the  expansion 
of  its  long  black  tail,  render  it  really  a  beautiful  bird 
when  flying. 

The  egg  is  very  large — ^twelve  lines  by  eight;  the 
ground  colour  like  that  of  C.  Dupontiy  but  the  brown 
blotches  smaller,  and  far  more  closely  distributed,  es- 
pecially towards  the  broader  end.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  select  it  out  of  a  series  of  some  varieties  of 
Lanius  excubitor.^* 

m 

Mr.  Tristram  has  described  in  the  same  paper  another 
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Certhilauda  closely  allied  to  this,  under  the  name  C 
Salcini.  The  sterna  drawings  of  which  arc  given,  are 
certmnly  very  different,  even  in  important  osteological  cha- 
racters. This  bird  is  shorter  by  one-fifth  of  an  inch,  more 
slender,  and  has  a  broader  white  band  on  the  secondaries 
than  C.  bijasciata.  Mr,  Tristram  suggests,  however,  it 
may  be  only  a  local  race,  although  this  idea  is  rathrt 
nof^atived  by  the  fact  that  both  he  and  Capt^n  Loche 
had  independently  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  these 
were  two  species,  and  that  the  smaller  one,  though  con- 
fined to  the  southern  and  south-eastern  districts,  never 
being  found  in  the  centra!  or  western,  yet  did  not 
supplant  the  common  bird  in  the  districts  where  it 
occurred. 

These  observations  lead  Mr.  Tristram  into  a  very  in- 
teresting discussion  of  the  now  exciting  question  of  the 
Tftriation  in  species.  Though  tempting,  I  have  not  room 
in  this  work  to  follow  him  in  his  remarks,  but  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  first  volume  of  the  "Ibb,"  p. 
4^,  et  scq. 

I  may  remark,  however,  that  while  Sir.  Tristram  thinks 
that  observations  he  made  on  the  Larks  and  Chats  of 
North  Africa,  illustrate  the  views  of  Mr.  Darwin  and 
Mr.  Wallace  upon  this  subject,  he  distinctly  repudiates 
the  possibility  of  such  a  law  acting  beyond  the  sphere  of 
species  and  race.  "I  do  not,"  he  says,  "for  a  moment 
mean  to  imply  that  such  birds  as  Rhamphocerit  cht-bey 
have  been  developed  out  of  any  known  European  form, 
or  that  we  are  to  presunic  so  far  to  limit  Creative 
Power,  as  to  endeavour  to  explain  the  growth  of  desert 
species  universally  by  the  development  of  individual 
peculiarities." 

It  will  be  well  for  science  and  themselves,  if  all 
natiirnlists  will    stop    at    the  boundarv  line    thus    draivii 
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by  Mr.  Tristram.  That  species  do  vary,  no  naturalist 
denies.  That  they  do  this  beyond  the  peculiarities  by 
which  the  species  is  recognised,  no  one  has  ever  yet  proved. 
"Naturam  expelles  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret." 

The  adult  male  and  female  of  the  Bifasciated  Lark 
do  not  differ  in  their  plumage.  The  upper  parts  are 
of  a  light  chesnut,  or  isabelle  colour,  tending  more  to 
grey  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  nape,  and  the  upper 
tail  feathers  being  darker  chesnut,  with  lighter  borders. 
The  auriculars  are  mixed  chesnut  arid  black,  and  there 
is  a  slight  white  superciliary  ridge.  Throat  white; 
neck,  abdomen,  and  under  tail  coverts,  light  creamy 
chesnut,  with  a  row  of  dark  spots  where  the  white  of 
the  throat  joins  the  crop.  The  primaries  dark  brown, 
having  a  white  band  commencing  slightly  on  the  second. 
The  secondaries  are  white,  with  the  dark  brown  of 
the  primaries  extended  across  in  the  form  of  a  band, 
occupying  their  middle  third.  Tail  same  colour  as  pri- 
maries, except  the  two  upper  and.  two  or  three  lateral 
ones,  which  are  as  stated  in  the  specific  diagnosis. 
Beak  and  feet  yellowish;  iris  brown. 

The  young,  according  to  Degland,  have  the  head  and 
neck  greyish,  with  each  plume  marked  with  brown  the 
length  of  the  shaft;  auricular  region  almost  entirely 
white;  crop  more  marked  with  black  spots,  and  the 
colours  of  the  plumage  more  strongly  marked  above 
and  below. 

My  figures  of  the  bird  and  its  egg  are  from  specimens 
kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Tristram.  The  bird,  which  is 
a  female,  was  shot  at  Wednfa,  December  10th.,  1856. 
It  is  also  figured  by  Temminck  et  Laug,  pi.  col.  393; 
Gould,  pi.  168;  Cretschm,  voy.  dc  Ruppcl,  pi.  5. 
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Specific  Characleri. — Beak  as  long  aa  tlio  head,  and  distini^tlv 
corred.  Tivo  outer  tail  feathers  white,  with  a  duaky  band  on  tUo 
inner  wob;  tlio  second  brown  black,  with  the  outer  web  nbilp. 
Hinder  elaw  shorter  thnn  the  toe,  and  distinctly  curved. 

Length  of  male  sent  mo  by  Mr.  Triatram,  which  is  figiiTed,  nix 
inches  and  three-quarters;  from  caqraa  to  tip  four  incites;  tail 
tiro  inches  and  a  half;  beak  seven  ■eighths  of  an  inch;  tarsus  one 
inch;   liinder  claw  tbree-eiglitha  of  an  inch;  binder  toe  half  an 
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This  bird  has  been  considered  by  many  ornithologists 
as  a  variety  of  the  Skylark,  and  Keyserling  and  Bla- 
sius  have  even  described  it  as  a  monstrosity.  Homeycr, 
in  Cabanis,  Journal,  Heft.  3,  1859,  p.  204,  speaks  of  it 
doubtfully  as  a  species,  and  gives  in  the  same  article 
some  excellent  advice  about  the  too  prevalent  habit  of 
species-making.  In  "Naumannia,"  part  3,  1858,  Pro- 
fessor Blasius,  however,  after  giving  the  various  opinions 
which  have  been  held  about  this  species  by  authors, 
states  that  he  has  at  length  received  a  specimen  from 
Algeria,  which  he  admits  is  that  described  by  Tenmiinck, 
and  must  be  considered  as  distinct. 

With  the  birds  before  me,  I  cannot  help  expressing 
surprise  that  A,  Dupontii  should  ever  have  been  con- 
founded either  with  the  bird  last  described,  or  with  the 
Skylark.  It  is  perfectly  distinct  from  each,  as  the 
specific  characters  above  will  shew,  and  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  add  something  to  its  natural 
history,  not  only  by  giving  a  figure  of  the  bird  shot 
by  Mr.  Tristram,  but  also  a  drawing  of  the  egg,  which 
I  believe  has  never  before  been  figured,  and  which  rare 
and  precious  specimen  that  gentleman  was  kind  enough 
to  trust  to  me  for  illustration. 

Dupont's  Lark  is  found  in  Syria,  some  parts  of  Bar- 
bary,  and  in  the  south  of  Spain.  Its  occurrence  in  the 
centre  of  Europe  is,  however,  only  accidental.  Dcgland 
says  it  is  frequently  found  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
markets  of  Marseilles.  The  real  home  of  this  interesting 
species  is,  however,  among  the  sandy  deserts  of  Northern 
Africa,  where  its  habits  have  been  observed  by  the  Rev. 
H.  B.  Tristram  and  Captain  Loche.  From  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  former  in  the  "Ibis,"  vol.  i.,  p.  427, 1  quote 
the  following: — 

"This  elegant  and  delicately-marked  bird,  a  link  be- 
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tween  Giilcrida  and  Certliilauda,  beautifully  illustrative 
of  the  gentler  gradations  by  which  Nature  glides  from 
ono  type  to  another,  is,  I  believe,  the  very  rarest  of 
kU  the  Larks  of  the  Sahara.  I  found  it  only  in  the 
far  south,  in  the  Wed  Nea,  at  which  place  it  was  alao 
obtained  by  Captain  Loche  a  few  months  afterwarda. 
Neither  of  ua  ever  saw  more  than  two  or  three  pairs. 
The  white  outer  tail  feathers  give  it  the  appearance  at 
first  sight  of  our  common  Skylark,  for  which  indeed  it 
passed  with  my  companion,  who  was  the  first  to  shoot 
it.  Captain  Loche  obtained  a  nest  of  four  eggs,  one  of 
which  he  kindly  presented  to  me.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  the  eggs  differ  much  from  the  typical  charac- 
teristics of  the  Lark,  They  are  very  round,  nine  lines 
and  a  half  by  eight,  of  a  soiled  white  colour,  with  pale 
brown  blotches  sparingly  scattered  over  the  surface, 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  small  varieties  of  Lanius 
excubitor,  but  with  an  ivory- polished  surface." 

It  is  quite  clear  that  all  the  doubts  raised  as  to  tlie 
specific  distinctness  of  tliis  bird,  have  arisen  from  an 
imperfect  acquaintance  cither  with  ita  skins  or  habits. 

The  adult  male  in  winter  plumage  (Mr.  Tristram'a 
specimen  is  marked  December,  1856,)  has  all  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  a  rich  brown,  of  lighter  and  dark 
shades,  variegated  with  greyish  on  the  edges  of  the 
feathers;  top  of  the  head  darker,  vnt\\  a  greyish  longi- 
tudinal band  across  the  vertex,  and  a  similar  one  mottled 
grey  and  black,  forming  a  kind  of  collar  at  the  nape 
and  round  the  neck;  ear  coverts  clear  brown,  with  a 
light  grey  patch  above  the  eyes,  and  laterally  on  each 
side  of  the  base  of  the  upper  mandibles;  primaries  and 
secondaries  dark  brown,  with  light  chesnut  edges;  two 
upper  tail  feathers  and  upper  tail  coverts  light  chesnut 
brown,    darkest    in    the    centre;    the    first    lateral     tail 
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feather  white,  with  black  brown  internal  edge;  the 
second  black  brown,  with  a  white  external  edge;  the 
six  central  feathers  dark  blackish  brown.  The  under 
parts  are  of  a  dii'ty  white,  thickly  spotted  on  the  throat 
with  dark  brown  longitudinal  marks,  and  on  the  cross 
and  flanks  with  the  same  shaped  spots  of  russet  brown ; 
feet,  beak,  and  iris  brown. 

Temminck  says  that  the  young  differ  from  the  adult 
by  the  large  borders  of  clear  isabelle  colour,  which  mark 
all  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body;  the 
black  spots  of  the  inferior  parts  are  larger  than  in  the 
adult.     It  is  only  seven  inches  long. 

My  figure  of  this  bird  is  from  a  specimen  sent  me 
by  Mr.  Tristram,  marked  "Waregla,  Dec,  1856,  (J." 
The  egg  is  the  one  alluded  to  in  the  quotation  I  have 
made  from  that  gentleman*s  paper  in  the  "Ibis." 

The  bird  has  also  been  figured  by  Vicillot,  Faun. 
Franc,  p.  173,  pi.  76,  fig.  2;  Roux,  Ornith.  Prov.,  vol.  i., 
p.  285,  pi.  186;  Werner,  Atlas  du  Manuel. 
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Section  II. — Larks  PKorEBLY  so  called. 
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Spi-rife  Chararlcrs.—l-aUe  ynmwry,  MM'-iX^vX  tlio  IpngUi  of  the 
firtit  true  oae,  which  is  shorter  than  tbo  next  four,  and  about  equd 
in  lenijth  nitli  the  sixth.  Plumage  beautiful  isabfllle  or  rich 
almond -colour.  Hind  claw  slightly  arched,  and  about  the  sane 
length  as  the  toe.  Length  of  male  specimen  sent  me  by  Mr. 
Tristram,  six  inches  and  a  half;  carpus  to  tip  four  inches;  tail 
three  inches;  tarsus  fuur-fiftlis  of  itti  inch;  toe  tlirec-tcntlis  of  an 
inch;     ekw    three- tenths   of    au    inch;    leak    ucvcD-tcutbs   of  an 
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Section  II. — Lakes  pboferlt  so  cai 
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Annomanet  Uabellin- 


Aloaelte  itabelU, 
Itabellfarlige  Lerche, 


Sptrifie  CkaraHert. — False  primsiy,  one'third  tlio  \ 
firet  true  one,  which  ia  eliortcr  than  the  next  four,  anc 
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There  is  likely  to  be  some  confusion  among  the 
Desert  Larks,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  similar 
names  to  designate  different  birds.  Thus  the  present 
bird  is  called  the  Desert  Lark,  but  Mr.  Tristram  gives 
the  names  of  "Pale  Desert  Lark"  and  "Little  Desert 
Lark"  to  two  other  North  African  species,  while  we 
have  (7.  desertorum  applied  to  the  Bifasciated  Lark. 
Then  again,  while  Schlegel,  Degland,  and  others  refer 
the  present  bird  to  the  Alauda  desei*ii  of  Lichtenstein, 
Captain  Loche,  in  his  "Catalogue  of  Algerian  Birds," 
following  Bonaparte,  makes  the  latter  a  distinct  species, 
under  the  name  of  Annomanes  deserti.  Then  again  we 
have  the  name  Annomanes  isabellina  applied  to  the 
subject  of  the  present  notice  by  Prince  Ch.  Bonaparte, 
while  he  gives  to  a  closely-allied  species  the  name  of 
Gulerida  isabellina.  Tcmminck  described  our  bird  as 
Alauda  isabellina ^  while  Riippell  gave  the  same  desig- 
nation to  the  Galerida  isabellina  of  Bonaparte.  It 
must  therefore  be  strictly  borne  in  mind  that  the 
species  found  in  Europe  is  the  Alauda  isabellina  of 
Temminck,  and  the  Desert  Lark  of  Tristram. 

This  beautiful  and  elegant  species  was  first  described 
as  European  by  Temminck,  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
"Manual,"  in  1840.  Its  European  localities  are  Greece, 
south  of  Spain,  and  Portugal.  It  inhabits  also  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  the  north  of  Africa. 

For  a  knowledge  of  its  habits,  hitherto  recorded  as 
unknown,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Tristram,  ("Ibis," 
vol.  i,  p.  422,)  who  writes: — "-4.  isabeUina,  Temminck, 
occurs  first  on  leaving  the  Hauts  Plateaux  in  small 
numbers,  but  is  more  plentiful  further  south,  inhabit- 
ing the  open  plains,  where  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  it  finds  subsistence.  Its  lateral  range  is  wide.  I 
have   obtained    it    from    the   frontiers    of    ^lorocco    to 
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Arabia  Pctraea.  It  is  sedentary,  and  breeds  both  in 
tbc  Algerian  Sahara  and  in  the  wilderness  of  Judex, 
in  both  which  localities  I  have  taken  the  nest,  neatlv 
formed  of  grass,  in  a  depression  under  a  tuft  of 
weeds,  and  with  four  eggs,  in  size  nearly  equal  t« 
those  of  Alavda  crutata,  but  never  so  elongated; 
measuring  eleven  lines  by  eight,  of  a  rich  cream-colour, 
blotched  especially  towards  the  large  end  with  brown 
and  red  spots.  Id  its  habits  this  very  distinct  species 
exhibits,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  distinctive  peculi- 
arities, living  in  small  flocks,  and  poising  itself  in  the 
air  like  its  cangeners.  Its  notes  are  few,  though  not 
unmelodious;  but  its  song  will  bear  no  comparison 
either  in  volume  or  sweetness  with  that  of  the  Skjlark. 
It  varies  considerably  in  size,  but  its  average  length 
is  about  six    inches  and  a  half." 

Dr.  Leith  Adams  considers  this  bird  as  probablj 
identical  with  ^f.  Phanicuroides,  Blytbe,  "I.  A.  S. 
Beng.,"  xxii,  p.  S&J.  It  is  found  in  Scinde  and 
Cashmere.  Dr.  Adams  gives  the  following  measurements 
of  the  Indian  species: — "Length  about  six  inches;  wing 
three  inches  and  one-sixth;  first  primarj-  one  inch  and 
one-eighth,  binng  an  inch  and  five-eighths  shorter  than 
the  second;  the  second  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  less 
than  the  next  three,  which  are  equal;  tail  two  inches 
and  three-quarters.  Bill  to  gape  five-eighths  of  an 
inch;  tarsus  seven-eighths  of  an  inch;  hind  claw  five- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch.     Legs  brown." 

The  male  and  female  have  the  upper  parts  of  a 
beautiful  glossy  dark  fawn-colour,  very  much  like  that 
of  our  Ahnond  Tumblers.  The  feathers  sliine  and 
decompose  the  light  like  shot  silk.  Primarii-s  anil  tai! 
feathers  brown,  but  bordcrod  more  or  less  dcrjily  with 
the    prevailing    is.ibcllc  tint;    below,    the  colour,  t!ioiii;li 
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the  same^  is  lighter,  and  the  throat  is  whitish,  mottled 
with  dusky  spots.  Under  wing  coverts  and  part  of  the 
inner  webs  of  wing  feathers  below,  rich  silky  dark 
fawn;  ends  of  primaries  brown.  There  is  the  usual 
tendency  to  form  a  crest  of  the  head  feathers.  Beak 
yellowish  horn-colour;  feet,  legs,  and  iris,  clear  brown. 

The  young  before  the  first  moult,  according  to 
Degland,  have  the  colours  brighter,  with  the  feathers 
of  the  upper  parts  of  the  wings  and  tail  bordered  with 
grey. 

My  figure  of  this  bird  is  from  a  female  specimen  shot 
by  Mr.  Tristram,  in  the  Northern  Sahara,  December 
2nd.,  1856.  The  egg  is  also  from  a  specimen  taken  by 
the  same  gentleman  in  that  locality. 

The  bird  has  been  figured  by  Tenuninck  and  Laugier, 
pi.  color.  244,  fig.  2,  from  an  Arabian  specimen. 
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BLACK    LARK. 

Alanda   Tartarica. 


AUmda  Tartarica, 


Mtlaaocorypka  Tartarica, 


Aloteite  nigra, 
SteppenUrcker, 


Pallis;  Toy,  (1776.) 
Gmtux;  SysL,  (1788.) 
Latham;  Ind.,  (1790.) 
Tbhmikck;  Van.,  (1830.) 

TiBILLOT.    COTIKB.    LbU 
ScaiNE.      SCHLSflBL. 

Dbolabd. 

Gmkun;  Sjst..  (1788.) 

Falk;  p.  796. 

Ch.  Bokapabti;  IJBt,  (183 

EBTaiKUKO  AUD  Blauvi 

(1840.) 
Ddbois;  Oil.  de  U  Belg. 

Lit.  73,  p.  102  a. 
Of  tbb  Fbkijch. 
Of  thb  Gbbkaks. 
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Specific  Characters. — No  false  primarjr;  the  three  firtt  trneoi 
nearly  equal;  the  fourth  eight.t«Dths,  and  the  fifth  tcreD-tent 
of  an  iDck  iLorter  than   (he  third;  clair  one-fifth  longer  than  I 
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Beak  one-tenth  of  an  inch  longer  than  broad.    Plumage  black  in 
spring,  yellow  grey  in  the  autumn,  with  the  wings  and  tail  black. 
Length  of  male  specimen  sent  me  by  Mr.  Tristram,  seven  inches 
and  three-quarters;  carpus  to  tip  fire  inches  and  a  quarter. 

The  Black  Lark  is  an  inhabitant  of  northern  climes. 
In  Europe  it  is  found  in  the  precincts  of  the  Wolga 
and  Istych  Rivers  in  Russia.  It  has  been  captured 
rarely  and  accidentally  in  Germany,  and  still  more  rarely 
in  Belgium.  On  the  authority  of  Dubois  we  have  the 
record  of  one  being  trapped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brussels,  in  1850,  and  which  he  found  in  the  market 
for  sale.  The  person  who  caught  it  assured  M.  Dubois 
that  there,  was  a  large  flock,  but  he  was  only  able  to 
get  one.  M.  Croegaert  is  also  quoted  by  M.  Dubois  as 
having  taken  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  An  vers,  in 
1852,  and  kept  it  alive  during  several  weeks.  According 
to  Pallas  it  is  found  in  the  wild  and  barren  wastes  of 
Tartary,  between  the  Volga  and  laik  Rivers,  whence  it 
emigrates  during  the  winter.  It  occurs  also  in  the 
Steppes  of  Asia,  and  in  the  south  of  Africa. 

"This  bird,'*  says  M.  Dubois,  "inhabits  during  the 
summer  in  large  flocks,  the  most  extensive  and  infertile 
plains,  where  they  may  be  seen  from  time  to  time  on 
the  sand-hills.  They  emigrate  in  autumn,  and  arrive 
during  the  rigorous  winter  at  the  villages  and  towns 
on  their  route,  whence  they  penetrate  to  the  interior. 
They  return  to  the  Steppes  during  the  earliest  days  of 
spring.  Their  flight  is  to  short  distances,  not  very  quick, 
and  rather  low.  It  is  in  general  a  careless  bird;  its  song 
16  not  very  good,  and  it  generally  sings  seated  upon  a 
hillock;  its  call-note  is  heard  (very  rarely)  when  it  rises 
into  the  air.  Its  nourishment  is  insects  and  their  larvae, 
worms,  and  seeds;  it  makes  its  nest  upon  the  ground 
in  a  little  excavation,  and  knows  very  well  how  to  hide 
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oas,   according    to   Temminck,   s 
•  paler  blacky   with  the  forehead  { 
leathers  of  the  neck^  of  the  throat,  ax 
dered  with  grej. 
^  oung  resemble  the  female,  but  the  plum 
of  a   brown  shade^   the  brown   of   the    i 
iier    and  more  jellowish,  the  tail   and  wing 
ing  bordered  with  the  same  colour. 
My  figure  is  taken  from  a  male  specimen,  fri 
Folga,   sent  me   bj   Mr.  Tristram.     The  egg  i 
Thienemann. 

The  bird  is  also  figured  bj  Buffon,  pL  enl.  6£ 
Gould,  B.  of  E.,  pL  161 ;  VieiUot,  Galerie  des  C 
vol.  i,  p.  269,  pi,  160,  adult  male;  Gmelin,  Nov. 
Petrop.  XV.,  p.  479,  pi.  23,  fig.  2;  Werner,  A 
Manuel,  pi.  lith.  of  the  young  of  the  year. 
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GRANIVOR^. 

Family  ALAUDIDJE. 

Genus  Ai.auda.     (Lintusus.) 

CALANDRA    LARK. 

Alauda  calandra. 


Alauda  calandra. 
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Melanocorypha  calandra, 
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Calandra  bimaculata, 
Alouette  calandre, 
Kalander  Lerche, 


VOL,   II. 


BsissoN ;   Omith.,  vol.  iii,  p.  352, 

(1760.) 
LiNNJEUS;  S.  N.  12Ui.  edit.» 

(1766,)  vol.  i,  p.  226. 
Gmelin;  Syst.,  (1788.) 
Latham;  Ind.,  vol.  u»  p.  496, 

(1790.) 
Meter  and  Wolff;  Tasch  der 

Deuts.  p.  261,  (1810.) 
ViEiLLOT;  Diet  et  Faun.  Franc, 

(1816.) 
Temminck;  Man.,  (1820.) 
Lesson;  (1831.) 
ScHiNZ;  Eur.  Faun.,  (1820.) 
ScHLEOEL;  Bevue,  (1844.) 
Deoland;  (1849.) 
Ch.  Bonafabte;  List,  (1838.) 
Kbtsbblino  k  Blasius;  (1840.) 
MOhle;  (1844.) 

Salvik  &  Tbistbah;  Ibis,  (1859.) 
Loche;  (1858.) 
Dubois. 

Of  thb  Fbbnch. 
Of  thb  Gbbmans. 
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The  Calandra  Lark  nesta  on  the  ground  among  lu- 
cerne or  corn.  Its  nest,  according  to  Dubois,  re^einblo 
much  that  of  the  Crested  Lark;  it  is  made  of  blades  of 
grass  and  roots,  lined  with  moss  and  root-fibres,  some- 
times with  wool  and  feathers. 

It  builds  twice  a  year,  in  April  and  June,  and  la}*; 
from  four  to  six  eggs,  of  a  dirty  white,  covered  with 
numerous  spots  of  olive  green,  thickest  generally  at  the 
larger  end,  though  sometimes  equally  difiused.  LoBg 
diameter  one  inch  or  nearly,  short,  three-quarters  of  an 
inch. 

The  adult  male  in  breeding  plumage  has  the  upper 
parts  rich  brown,  with  the  feathers  bordered  with  russet. 
Inferior  parts  bluish  white,  with  two  large  black  spots 
on  each  side  of  the  neck,  forming  a  kind  of  half-collar, 
and  separating  the  white  throat  from  the  russet  and 
brown  spots,  with  which  the  crop  is  mottled.  Wing 
primaries  blackish  brown,  the  outer  web  very  lightly 
bordered  with  white;  the  secondaries  broadly  tipped  with 
that  colour;  under  wing  coverts  and  under  part  of  pri- 
maries uniform  blackish  brown,  relieved  by  the  white 
shaft  of  the  first  quill,  and  the  white  tips  of  the  second- 
aries. Two  upper  tail  feathers  brown,  bordered  with 
lighter,  the  two  laterals  white,  the  rest  rich  dark  brown, 
tipped  slightly  with  white;  beak  yellowish  below  and 
on  the  sides,  dark  brown  along  the  upper  ridge;  feet 
yellowish  brown;  iris  grey. 

According  to  Dcgland,  in  the  male  after  moult,  or  in 
autumn,  the  feathers  above  are  darker  in  the  centre, 
and  their  borders  more  russet.  The  plumage  of  the 
female  resembles  that  of  the  male  in  autumn,  but  the 
head  and  beak  arc  smaller,  and  the  dcmi-colW  in  the 
neck  is  narrower. 

The  young   after   the   first   moult   have   the   plumage 
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GRANIVORJi. 

Family  ALAUDID^. 

Genus  Alauda.     ( Linneeus.J 

SIBERIAN    LARK. 

Alauda  Sibirica. 


Alauda  Sibirica, 
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calandra  qfflnls, 
Icucoptera, 


<( 


Phihremos  Siheriat, 

Mclanocorypha  Icucoptera, 
Alouelte  de  Siberie, 
Sibirisvke  Lerche, 


Gmeliit;  Syst,  (1788.) 
schlboel;  (1844.) 
Deqlakd;  (1819.) 
Pi.LLiLS;  Iter.  App.,  No.  15. 
Latham;  Ind. 
Pallas;  Zoog.  i,  p.  618, 

No.  147,  pL  33,  f.  2. 
Blakiston,  in  "Zoologist," 

vol.  XV,  p.  5509. 
Kbtseblimo  and  Blasius; 

Die  Wirbelt,  p.  37,  (1840.) 
bonapabte. 
Of  tjib  Fbench. 

f 

Of  the  Gebmans. 


Specific  Charctcten, — First  primary  longest,  but  nearly  equal  to 
second ;  third  about  as  much  shorter  than  the  second  as  the  fifth 
is  less  than  the  fourth;  the  fourth  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  shorter 
than  the  third.  Tail  very  narrow,  the  outer  feathers  white;  hinder 
claw  one-fiilh  longer  than  the  toe. 

Length  eight  inches  and  one- fifth;  carpus  to  tip  four  inches  and 
seven-tenths;  beak  three-fifths  of  an  inch  long  by  three-tenths 
broad;  hind  claw  half  an  inch  to  two-fifths  of  aui  inch  long. 
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This  bird  was  thought  by  Pallas  and  Latham  to  be 
a  variety  of  A.  calandra.  It  is  however  a  very  distinct 
species,  and  the  rounder  form  of  the  beak,  the  much 
slighter  figure,  the^more  pointed  wing,  and  the  difference 
in  comparative  length  of  the  fourth  primary,  remove  it 
altogether  from  that  bird. 

The  Siberian  Lark   is  an  inhabitant  of  Siberia,  Tar-, 
tary,  and  Southern  Russia,  and  rarely  of  Poland.     It  is 
also    inijluded  by   Captain   Blakiston    among  the    birds 
shot  by  him  in  the  Crimea. — ^''Zoologist,"  1857,  p.  560^. 

Its  habits  are  described  as  similar  to  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  family.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Tristram, 
I  am  able  to  give  a  figure  not  only  of  the  bird  but 
its  egg,  both  of  which  that  gentleman  received  from 
Dr.  iliddendorff. 

TTie  bird  has  at  first  sight  much  the  appearance  of 
a  Bunting.  Captain  Blakiston  thus  describes  his  meeting 
with  it.— "Zoologist,"  5509:— 

"A  few  days  after  the  5th.  of  January  I  was  again 
on  the  qui  vive,  as  a  friend  told  me  he  had  seen  some 
Buntings  white  below  and  rusty  coloured  above;  with 
this  hint  I  made  for  a  camp,  where  he  said  some  had 
been  shot,  the  ground  being  covered  with  snow,  and 
sure  enough,  on  looking  over  a  heap  of  small  birds,  I 
found  the  Calandra  Lark,  Common  Bunting,  and  another 
new  to  me,  which  I  put  down  for  distinction  as  ^Lark 
Bunting,  No.  20,'  the  skin  as  well  as  the  sternum  of 
which  I  preserved.  The  same  officer  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  kindly  sent  me  a  specimen  of  the  same  bird, 
the  White-winged  Lark,  fAlauda  leucoptera,J  a  male." 
This  was  determined  afterwards  by  Mr.  Gould,  and 
Captain  Blakiston  gives  a  long  and  accurate  description 
of  it  in  its  winter  dress. 

M.  Ch.  F.  Dubois  has  an  excellent  figure  of  the 
bird,   both  in  its  young   and   adult    plumage,  with  the 
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foUowins:  remarks: — ^"Though  this  bird  is  so  rare  in 
Europe,  M.  le  Baron  Selrs-I^ngchamps  po&sesses  one, 
vlucb  was  taken  in  the  ennrons  of  Lie^,  in  December, 
1n>3.  Having  had  it  preserved,  he  kindly  brought  it 
to  me  to  add  to  the  supplementarr  list,  before  the  family 
o(  Larks  was  cancluded.  The  habits  and  propagation 
of  thi^  bird  are  rerj  little  known;  nSi  voice  is  not  so 
a^eeable  as  tliat  of  the  Skylark,  though  its  movementt 
are  e-iuallv  elegant.  It  nests  like  it  on  the  ground,  in 
a  slight  exotvation.  It  is  not  verr  .timid,-  an^  allocs 
people  to  approach  it  rather  closely  vithout  SKff 

A  male  specimen,  sent  me  by  Mr.  Tristram  from  the 
Volja,  without  date,  but  from  the  freshness  and  bright- 
ness of  the  plumage,  evidently  in  its  nuptial  robes,  has 
liie  upper  parts  rich  bro»-n,  bordered  with  russet,  lighter 
on  the  nape;  the  top  of  the  head,  lesser  wing  coverts,  and 
upper  tail  coverts,  a  brilliant  red  russet,  which  gives 
the  bird  a  marked  and  distinctive  character.  ITie  in- 
ferior parts  are  of  a  bluish  wliite,  with  here  and  there  a 
russet  feather;  the  throat,  crop,  and  sides  of  the  neck 
spotted  with  brown  and  russet,  the  latter  colour  per- 
vailing  the  ear  coverts.  Under  wing  coverts  and  second- 
aries pure  white,  and  the  primaries  blackisli  brown 
IkIow;  above,  the  primaries  and  secondaries  are  dark 
brown,  the  latter  at  first  white  on  the  inner  web,  be- 
coming nearly  entirely  so  in  the  middle.  Tad  feathers 
brown,  with  more  or  less  white  on  their  inner  webs ; 
the  latends  quite  of  thiit  colour.  Beak  livid,  the  upper 
m.-.nilible  darkest;  tarii  russct;  feet  dark    brown. 

My  illustratiiins  of  the  bird  and  its  egg  are  from 
spiciiiuris  sent  me  by  Mr.  Tristram;  the  former  is  a 
m.de.  Th.  y  wore  obl.iined  from  the  kcfper  of  the  Im- 
perial Jfuseiim  of  ^t.  IVtVrshurg,  ;ind  are  stated  to  be 
from   IV.  MiddimlovfT. 

It  has  been  also  tigund  by  Pallas,  .-is  Ahiuda  hacop- 
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tcra^  and  by  Dubois,  in  his  '^Oiseaux  de  la  Bclgique,'* 
part  74,  pi.  102 — b,  a  very  good  figure  of  the  adult 
male  and  the  young. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  Larks  which  I  intend  to  in- 
troduce into  this  work,  but  there  are  one  or  two  which 
merit  a  few  words. 

1. — Alauda  cfr?^r^//a,  Bonaparte. — M.  Dubois  has 
given  a  good  figure,  of  this  bird,  the  first  if  not  the 
only  one.  It  is  smdller  than  the  Skylark,  and  differs 
from  it  id  .some  parts  of  its  plumai^e.  It  was  described 
by  Bpj||||||iarte  as  dis^ct  in  Faun.  Ital.  l)ubois  says  it 
is  found^  in  Italy  in  considerable  numbers,  and  his  doubts 
».  about  it  are  completely  removed.  It  is  probably  a  race 
of  the  Skylark.  I  must,  however,  refer  to  M.  Dubois' 
work  for  further  remarks.  Schlcgel  (Revue,  75,)  says 
its  specific  distinction  is  not  perfectly  made  out. 

2. — A.  penicillatay  Gould;  Phileremog  scribay  Brehm. 
— Of  this  bird,  said  to  have  been  captured  in  the 
south-east  of  Europe,  I  cannot  speak  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

3. — A.  bimacula,  Menetrics;  Phileromos  moreatica, 
Miihle. — Is  described  by  Keyserling  and  Blasius  as  a 
variety  of  the  Short-toed  Lark. 

4. — A.  Kollyiy  Temminck,  pi.  col.  305,  f,  i,  and  Man,, 
3,  p.  202,  is  stated  by  Schlegel  to  be  a  doubtful  species, 
allied  to  A,  hrachydactyla ;  and  ho  is  of  the  same  oi)inion 
about — 

5. — A.  ptspoletta,  Pallas,  Zoog.  i,  p,  526,  No.  X54, 

6. — A.  Desertiy  Melanocorypha  Deaerti,  Brehm,   and  • 
Annomanes  Desertiy  of  Bonaparte   and   Lichtenstoin,  is   . 
said    by   M.  Dubois   to  have    occurred   accidentally   in 
Europe. 

END  OF  VOL.  11. 
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